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The Missing Notice 


URKE, JOSEPH, who was a policeman in 
New York City in about 1882, whose father’s 
name was Peter, and his mother’s Julia, and 
who came from Loch Roe, Ireland. He or his 
heirs will learn something to their interest by 
addressing the Missing Department, in care of 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 





The Result 


Far Hitts, N. J., March 19, 1919. 


DeTECTIVE Story MaGaAzZINe, 
79-89 Seventh Ave, 
New York City. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of March 18th concerning 
Joseph Burke was received with pleasure. 

I shall take it up with these people personally if that 
is agreeable to you. I have not communicated with 
them as yet, but feel satisfied that they are the people 
I have been looking for. 

Thank you for your trouble and all that you have 
done. I could not have found a better medium to 
locate these people than your magazine. I consider 
it beats all kinds of newspaper advertising. 

Very truly yours, 


Jonn SIMMONS. 
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_Suspeck 


*” Hugh Kahler 


Author of ‘‘The Third Hand,” ‘‘Thirty-Three,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER \f. 
s A MISS AND A HI! 


T would have been an ugly 
sound, under any conditions. 
Cutting suddenly across the 
clean, friendly half silence of 
the evening, a blend of the faint whis- 
per of young leaves 


=m 


the deeper note of 
the surf, the cheerful, human murmur 
of voices rising and falling in friendly 
speech, it had the arresting, venomou 
quality of a snake’s hiss, although there 
was no resemblance in it to that sinister 
sound. There is no word in our lan 
guage to describe it, perhaps because 
nearly all of our names for sounds are 





mere attempts to reproduce the sounds 
themseives, and we have not yet evolved 
one to fit this modern addition to the 
family of noises. It was like a cough, 
and yet unlike any cough that ever is- 
sued from a living throat—a hollow, 
harsh, metallic sob, with a vicious, 
menacing sting in it. 
conversation it interrupted stiffened to 


The group whose 


sudden immobility, straining ears and 
eves across the shadows which wrapped 
the wide terrace, 

ii?” A woman’s voice 


> 


silence, after an aching pause. 


“What was 
broke the 
She spoke in a strained whisper, as 
women speak in the face of veiled hor- 
rors moving dimly in the dark. A man 
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who had been leaning lazily against a 
pillar, his hands thrust easily into the 
pockets of his dinner coat, wakened 
suddenly under the lash of her question, 
The sound had held him hypnotized 
with the rest. Now, as if suddenly re- 
covering his power of motion, he sprang 
lightly over the stone railing of the ter- 
race and raced across the flower beds 
in the direction from which the sound 
had come. He did not know what he 
expected—feared—to find, but he knew 
what had caused that sudden, murder- 
ous blasphemy of noise. He had heard 
it before—more than once. And he had 
learned to associate it with death— 
death by violence and cowardice, death 
in its ugliest, most abhorrent guise. 

He skirted a flight of low, broad stone 
steps, rounded a projecting angle of the 
house itself, and stopped before the 
lighted rectangle of a high, wide 
window, its paned sash swinging on 
hinges in the French style. A _ big, 
powerful figure half filled the lighted 
space, and the runner cried out to him 
breathlessly : 

“Carewe! 
he- , 

“Missed me by a good half inch!” 
The voice was heavy, with a touch of 
contemptuous mirth. “Every chance on 
earth to drill me, too—my back toward 
him, and all the time he wanted to take 
his aim! He’s in the wrong business, 
whoever he is. A good shot would have 
plugged me with his eves shut, at that 


was it? Did 


Who 





° ’> 
distance. 


“You didn’t see him? He's got 
away ?” 
“No, by the time [| got to the 


window he was out of sight—better at 


running than at shooting, probably. 
Funny, isn’t it, how they lose their 
nerve!” 


The other made an impatient move- 
ment with his hands. ‘We've got to get 
him—he can’t get away if we hurry. 
There’s only one path he can take. Call 





the servants and I'll get the rest of ihe 
crowd.” 

Thaddeus Carewe wagged his big 
head vigorously. “We'll let him get 
away—if he wants to,” he declared, 
“Come in here, Frost. I want to show 
you where the bullet struck.” 

He stopped and gripped the other 
man’s arm in one huge fist, heaved 
easily and half lifted the lighter fellow 
to the sill. 

“See? I was sitting there at the desk, 
with my back square toward him. The 
bullet just grazed my cheek and dug 
into the paneling right there. We'll dig 
it out by and by. Make an interesting 
souvenir, eh? Sit down.” 

“But this is idiotic folly, Carewe,” 
Frost protested eagerly. “It’s all right 
to keep your nerve, but it’s simple fool- 
hardiness to let a would-be murderer 
get away.” 

Carewe laughed heavily. “It would 
be if he had succeeded, instead of rais- 
ing a false alarm,” he assented, ‘‘or if he 
were really getting away. Don’t worry 
about him. We can get him whenever 
we want him—if we want him at all. 
Sit down. I want to talk to you.” 

Rupert Frost sighed, surrendered, 
dropping helplessly into the indicated 
chair under the superior force of the 
big man’s dominant will. Thaddeus 
Carewe had a trick of dominating his 
surroundings, of impressing his will on 
other men. His heavy lower jaw pro- 
truded aggressively as he lighted a 
cigar, the flame of the match revealing 
the crude, powerful lines of his face, 
the heavy-lipped mouth, the deeply re- 
cessed eyes, the great, predatory beak 
of a nose. 

“Frost, you put up a beautiful bluff 
of being nothing but one of these lily- 
handed dudes you bat around with, but 
you can’t get by with it, not with me, 
I’m wise to you. Do you get that? I 
know all about you—you and your neat 
little partnership with Paul Stanley. 
Yes, that’s right! Jump again! Didn’t 




















expect anything like that, 
Never dreamed I was on, eh? 
am. And that’s why you're here. 
expecting something like this, and I fig- 
ured it would be a good stunt to have a 
dick on the spot, in 
Couldn’t risk the 

They'd have put our would-be 
derer off his game. But nobody k 
about you. So you 
little note asking you to help us worry 


Well, I 


| Was 


case of accidents. 


ordinary — sort. 
mur 
got 


our friendly 


through the week end, and here you are, 
right on the job. Convenient, isn’t it?” 
He puffed noisily at his cigar, obvi- 


ously pleased with himself. 
stared at him, a totally 
pression in his eyes. Their 
look had given 


Rupert 
Frost new exX- 
rather dull, 


opaque Way to a keen- 


ness which equi led the st: ibbing, pen- 
etrating quality of Carewe’s own i 
tinted gaze. It was as if a mash of 


placidity, of good-natured heaviness of 
wit, had fallen suddenly 
Carewe seemed to observe the 
for he laughed 


“Took 


from his probe 
change, 
again harshly. 

out, FE 
intelligent. Somebody 
of being vulgarly 


rost 


almost 


suspect you 


-you look 
will 


clever if you don’t 


wipe that expression off your map. 
Humph! You had me fooled a whi! 

alone with the rest of ’em. You cer- 
tainly can look like one of those flat- 


headed willies, when you put your mind 
But that Rackham job tipped 
There wasn’t anybody else who 


on it 


me off 


could have gathered the dope for Stan 
ley. I began watching you right then. 
And you’re there, Frost! I’m handing 


it to you. You’ve got something on the 
regular flatfeet headquarters. 
Phat’ why you were elec 
this little job when it canie al 


Irost’s face grew 


1 
qaown at 


ong 
ong. 


erimmer than evel 


“T shan’t try to disabuse you of vour 
idea. But you can understand tl it 
would put an end to n efuln 
anybody else should suspect \ly one 
big advantage lies in the fact that no 
body dreams I’m not the good-nat d 


Simpieton 
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did you? 





Suspect 5 


You needn’t 
I never spoil another 
unless there’s profit enough 


“Sure. That’s easy. 
worry about me. 
man’s game t 








to make it worth while. I’ve got en- 
emies enough it is. I don’t mind 
adding to the list, but I want value for 
every new one | collect. You're safe 
with me. But I need you in this little 


play of mine. I want you to find out, 
without any help from me, who was the 
I with a Maxim 
\nd when 
you've spotted { want you to hely 
him that he’s in the jae 


joker who shot at me 
now, 


silenced gtin just 
him, 


me conyince 





business. See?” 
“Not exactly, Pm afraid.” Frost 
frowned a little. “Arguing with a gum 


man seems—rather inadequate.” 
made an impatient sound in 
“Usually. But, if I can 


lad isn’t a mu 


derer. Not that I care becom« 


Carewe 
throat 
help it, this 


his 
going to be 
what 
I don't. Bu 


him take his 


underst: ak 


I’m not anxious to have 


degree in crime at my expense. It’ 
that he’s convinced it’ 
rub me out. Suppose we 


I 
cold, between u 
rested on 


evident 
up to him to 
Fol the goods on him 
charge 


\We could get him a1 


of assault with intent to kill, 
r that, 
him 
stretch in the 
out he'd | 
finishing up his job. 
What | 
he get: 


see Ff 


perhap 
were lucky we might 
and sentenced to a 

And when he got 


1 
an extra good 


we 
convicted 
pen 
lave reason io! 
1 ' ? “ 
Phat doesn ul 


1 


me at all. want to do, is s 


him where off if anythi 


pens to.me, When yor 


ll put our card s the 
I} put Our Cards On the 


and talk to hit l like 


spotted, w 


Dutch wn 


We'll point out to him that if 


ny carea 


ippen to 


1 ‘ 1 — . at > heen \ »}) 
lad to be | inched would be him Weill 


show hin the best kind of life u 
nee i him is my ver, ge health. 
(set it, no |! thought you uld. 
\ly idea is that a fellow who'd like to 
i wurder 1 can be made over -_ 
€ ! oO} —— Lie 
rig] tre ment See 
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Frost saw clearly enough. And his 
reason inclined him to agree. He be- 
gan to guess, too, that the man who had 
tried to kill Thaddeus Carewe to-night 
was not an outsider, not a vague, shad- 
owy figure in the darkness, but a person 
exceedingly well known to his intended 
victim—even, probably, a member of 
the household itself. Random rumors 
crept unbidden into his brain. His jaw 
tightened at their innuendo. It wasn’t 
thinkable—and yet Men will do 
strange things when a woman maddens 
them. 

“T can see what you mean, yes.” He 
spoke quietly, eying his host with a new 
interest. Thaddeus Carewe was seem- 
ingly not the type of man to inspire af- 
fection from other men. He was too 
aggressive, too blatant, too egotistic. 
He refused to make any compromises 
with other men’s prejudices and pref- 
erences. Up from the gutter by sheer 
force of will and wit, he retained the 
rough speech and many of the rougher 
mannerisms of his origin, in spite of 
his acquired position among the socially 
elect. It pleased Carewe’s vanity to be 
what he described as a roughneck, even 
while he entertained men and women 
who had generations of aristocratic an- 
cestors behind them. He prided him- 
self on having conquered their respect, 
even their half-frightened liking, with- 
out imitating their manners or paying 
obeisance to their tame little conven- 
tions. 

Rupert Frost acknowledged to him- 
self, as he studied the big, striking fig- 
ure, the heavy, coarse-featured face, 
that Carewe appealed to something 
primitive in his own nature. Like most 
men, Frost couldn’t help liking a 
fighter, and Thaddeus Carewe was a 
fighter in every inch of his ungainly 
height and every ounce of his big, 
scarred, work-bitten body. That was 
the’secret of his hold on them all, Frost 
thought. He was a fighter, who wasn’t 
on speaking terms with fear and who 
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couldn’t have quit if he had wanted to, 
Men will forgive a great deal in a 
man who has those basic virtues, 
Carewe offended every canon of Frost’s 
cultivated tastes; his speech and accent 
and gesture grated achingly on his 
nerves. And yet, in spite of it all, he 
liked the fellow. 

“\What about the rest of them?” he 
asked. “They heard the shot, you 
know.” 

Carewe laughed. “Tell ’em some- 
body tried to pot me and fell down— 
hard,” he replied. “I'll finish up this 
work and join you pretty soon, any- 
way.” 

“What—herer”’ Frost’s voice rose. 
“Man, isn’t there a nerve in you? Can 
you turn your back on that window 
again after——” 

“That’s the safest place in the world 
for me right now.” Carewe grinned. 
“The liver of the lad who fired that 
shot is a whole lot too white for him 
to come back for another try. If he 
hasn’t run himself to death by this 
time, he’s done his best, believe me! 
Run along and tell ’em all about it. 
You'll make a big hit if you frame it 
up right.” 

He gave his guest a good-humored 
shove with one huge hand, and again 
Frost marveled at the persistent liking 
which sufficed to cover all the man’s 
offenses against good manners as 
l‘rost’s world understood them. He 
laughed in turn and made his way back 
through the house to the terrace, where 
he found a group of men and women, 
chatting as if nothing had interrupted 
their indolent after-dinner — b: 
Four of them had gone indoors, into the 
huge, high-ceilinged hall which ran 
through the house, from the sheltered, 
landward gardens to the walk over- 
looking the restless, open sea. Through 
the glazed doors Frost could see them 
at their endless bridge, and a freiful, 
high-pitched voice came to him as Amy 
Wentworth criticized some play on the 


nter. 




















part of her husband, who manipulated 
the faced cards opposite him without 
paying the slightest heed to her com 
ment. 

Outside, sheltered snugly in the angle 
of the gray stone walls which shut | 
the terrace and the garden at its foot 
the rest of the party laughed and chat 
tered in the idle, 





aimless talk whicl 


served them as conversation.  [’rost 
eye swept from face to face, mentally 
cataloguing those present and accounted 


for. His jaw tightened as he noted that 
there were two of the housel 
ing. It was significent that they should 
have chosen 
absent from the rest, 
mind set down the 
sort of reluctant triumph. | 
fectly with 


1, 
tne same moment to be 


and Rupert Frost’s 
circumstance 
itted pe 
which had 


the suspicion 


risen in his thought at e first 
covery of the attack on his host 
“What was it, Rupert?’ Arti 
Wayne interrupted an inane imitation 
of a slapstick comedian to fling the 
question at him. “Backfire in a muffi 


wasnt i 
On — [: hed at 

opening. «Something like that,” he said 

peer aon igh. It struck 

a certain grim amusemen 


rost snat 


him with 


41 +] 
that thers 


a very strong resemblance between 
muffled explosion of gasoline in the 
cylinder of a motor, and the silenced 


combustion of gunpowder in the bree 
of a rifle. ‘“Where’ 
seen him 

Lerton remembered 
ified off to the | 
after dinnei 
urned away. He pa 


Tarrant: \ny- 
bod) 
arlotta 
Tarr: ut had d 
directly 
and 


room 
nodded 
the bri 


cheerful 


dge table, set pleasantly nea ie 
crackle of dry 

hearth, and 
library which ad 
west 
room, where win 
from the opaqu 
the table, 


crossed 
joined the hali on the 
Beyond it he came to t 
cones of light fe 
1 J 

ely shadec 
e 1 ¢ . ofeel 
and a cheer{ 


7 


of ivory bails came musical 
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He stopped on the threshold, his eyes 
on the slim, perfectly-controlled figure 
of Fraser Tarrant, diligently practi 

a complicated three-cushion shot. | 
executed it neatly and drop ped the b 
to the floor, straight 
e for a hundred or so, Fro 


give you twenty 


@ GQ 


- 


of his cue 
a 
anything you say 


He smiled amiably, showing a flash 
y long, perfect ‘teeth, their white- 
centuated by the s nshuss of h 
was rather an att: 
his face had intelligence, 
hint of 


of very 
ness ac 3 


i 
active fel- 


skin. He 
low, 


a touch of 


seen thus; 


Food 


drollery, a g 


humored cynicism in the line of the lip 
and the glint of the eye. Frost 
veyed him gravely, conscious of the fel 


hile he harbored an 
trust. He 
with [‘raser 4 


’s charm even 
and intuitive dis 
billiare 


lk Ww 


abiding 


not played 


rant for years, but a random word h 


reached him, now and again, concerniiug 


4? : ey ] 1) 
Larrants exceedingly profitabie skill 


nearly everything in the way of g 

or gambling. It was nothing definite, 
7 Dist | 1 1, 

Or course, but, nere md tnere, L 


1 1 } P 
shrewd man had vegun to 


i j ty “4 S] le rT 
for avoiding Tarrant’s casual challenge 
to golf or shoot or dice or throw cold 
Bec 

hands for 1 Refusal re 





;, and then, with a 





‘ Iden cl ve OI view, he nodded care- 
le ind inspected tl racked cue 
i 
yg ns Tine } 

Play for something small, if yé 
don’t mind Tarrant’s flashing smile 
1 ] ) ~~ a¢ eT? Serercene 
lighted his face again. I’m trying to 
cut out the high-stake stuff. Say five 
bucl 

l‘rost nodded and banked in turn, 
\ lI lils ] e { I 11 4 s] 4 l He 1 ) 

‘ pa 
thre¢ missed and wat ed Tai 
1 ‘ \ | 

pol IMple she Again ne lade 
modest run and again Tx miisst 
ro lips tigl tened grin vei 1 
beginner could hardly have but 
more clumsily. Tarrant shook | 
head. 

' - : re 

Way off, to-night. Something 
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wrong with my. eye, I guess.” He 
chalked his cue carefully and, after 
Frost had added four more counters to 
his string, played slightly better. But it 
was obvious that he was playing badly, 
and, as the game went steadily in 
Frost’s favor, he displayed a growing 
discontent, changing his cue and grum- 
bling at his luck. Without his handicap 
Frost beat him easily. He pushed back 
the counters and proposed another hun- 
dred. Frost was on the point of re- 
fusing when there was a step at the 
door, and Edith Carewe’s tall, erect, 
beautifully poised figure stood-in the 
opening. 

“T’ve been looking for you, Fraser,” 
she said, a touch of reproach in her 
voice. “Have you had enough billiards 
for to-night?” 

He replaced his cue in the rack with 
alacrity, dusted his hands against each 
other and came toward her, smiling. 

“Just stopping, Edith. Frost’s 
handed me a proper lacing. I'll have to 
go after him in earnest to-morrow.” 

Edith Carewe’s glance moved to 
Frost’s sober face, as if she were aware 
of his presence for the first time. She 
smiled faintly. 

“You don’t mind my spoiling the 
game, do you, Mr. Frost. I want to 
make Fraser tell me a deadly secret.” 

She laughed as Frost shook his head 
and stood aside to let them pass. He 
followed them, a few steps behind, 
across the library, and watched them 
go out on the terrace, from which the 
deepening chill of the night had’already 
driven the others to the cheer and 
warmth of the bridge beside the fire. 

“His hand shook on every shot,” he 
said to himself: “I wonder——” 

He made his way to the east wing 
once more and let himself out through 
the service door which opened on the 
drive. He knew Crestover Head thor- 
oughly, and the thickening darkness 
presented no obstacle to his swift pas- 


sage around the walled-in end of the 
garden, beyond which he emerged on 
the drive proper. It was a narrow, mac- 
adamized road, barely wide enough 
for a motor, and built high above the 
black rocks where, on either side of it, 
hungry, broken water surged in and 
out of the cleft ledges. Thaddeus 
Carewe had spent an inordinate sum 
before he had made that approach safe 
against the waves. It was built on the 
uneven shoulders of the jagged, ugly 
reefs which lifted from the shoal water 
between Crestover Head and the shore, 
and, until it had been built, the outlying, 
isolated point of rock on which Crest- 
over House stood now had been almost 
a Crusoe’s island, impossible of access 
except by foolhardy swimmers in times 
of spring tide and flat calm. 

Across the shore end of the approach 
it had pleased Carewe’s fancy to build 
a high, strong gate, supported between 
massive pillars of rough masonry, and 
guarded by a tiny granite lodge. Frost 
knew that it was a whim of his host’s 
to censor the passage of every visitor to 
Crestover. The lodge keeper, a grim, 
leaden-faced retainer, stolidly refused 
admittance unless he had orders from 
his master to unbar the gate. The cir- 
cumstance had caused inconvenience, 
more than once, to Carewe’s guests, but 
the order stood unchanged. 

He chuckled grimly at the way in 
which the isolation of the house and the 
guarded approach to it simplified his 
Ordinarily, under 
must 


present problem. 
circumstances, hypothesis 
have included outsiders who could ap- 
proach and retreat by a hundred paths, 
unseen and unhindered.  Crestover 
Head could be made a fortress against 
attack, and a prison against escape, by 
the mere issuing of an order to the 
grim, stolid guardian of its shoreward 
gate. 

The man’s figure appeared in sil- 
houette against his lighted doorway as 
Frost approached, a silent, challenging 


1 
sucn 
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sentinel. Frost came near to him with- 
out speaking. 

“Anybody tried to leave the grounds 
within the last half hour, Larsen?” 

A surly headshake answered in the 
negative. 

“If anybody tries to pass before 
morning, hold him till you can get word 
to Mr. Carewe,” said Frost. “It’s his 
order.” 

“Already got it—on the house phone.” 
The man’s voice creaked as if rusty 
from infrequent use. “You want to 
go out?” 

Frost laughed at the plain hint of 
suspicion in the tone. “Not I, thanks.” 

He turned abruptly and went briskly 
back toward the dark, looming bulk of 
the house. On either side of him the 
water stirred. He nodded approvingly. 
Crestover Head was a strong defense. 
Without wings or fins nothing could 
leave it except with Thaddeus Carewe’s 
knowledge and consent. 

“It simplifies things beautifully,” he 
told himself. 

He tapped at Carewe’s study door 
and closed it carefully behind him when 
the big voice growled permission to 
come in. Carewe looked up impatiently 
from his desk. In the wall before him 
the white, chipped mark of the bullet 
bore witness to the narrowness of his 
escape. Behind him, uncurtained and 
an inch or two ajar, the French window 
seemed fairly to beckon an invitation to 
the would-be murderer to come back 
for a second try. Frost exclaimed 
sharply. 

“Heavens, man! 
nerve in you?” 


Haven’t you a 
Tr - . 
The words rose to his 


lips for the second time. Carewe 
scowled, 
“You said that before. I’m _ busy. 


Come and bother me again when you’ve 
got the goods, and not before. I know 
what I’m doing.” 

Frost shrugged his shoulders. “I 
wanted to suggest that you say nothing 
about it for the present,” he said mildly, 
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“I think it may simplify matters if—if 
the crowd doesn’t know, just yet.” 

Carewe hesitated, thinking hard. 
“All right,” he agreed sharply. “It’s 
your job—that part of it. Only, when 
you've got the goods, I warn you right 
now I’m going to talk—and talk pretty 
loud.” 

Frost nodded. “Another thing. 
I’m going to search the ground out- 
side for footprints, in the morning. It 
will help things if there’s no confusing 
trail. So, in case you should be tempted 
to look yourself, please wait till day- 
light. There are almost sure to be 
prints in that ground.” 





Carewe grunted 
thing else?” 

“No,” said Frost slowly. “Only, as I 
think of it, it seems to me you said 
something about having a silenced gun 
yourself, the other day. Am I wrong?” 

Carewe started. His eyes bored into 
Frost’s relentlessly. “You don’t mean 
you think gs 

“It struck me that whoever tried 
to pot you might have borrowed your 
gun,” said Frost patiently. ‘And it 
might help to narrow things down a bit 
if that turned out to be so.” 

Carewe slapped his thigh heavily. 
“Gad, I believe you’ve hit it! Let’s 


” 


see. 


approval, ‘“Any- 





He led the way to the gun room, at 
the back of the east wing. The racked 
weapons, bright and shining in their 
glass-doored cabinets, seemed suddenly 
to assume a sinister aspect as the lights 
snapped on. A nautical oath exploded 
in Carewe’s bull throat. One huge 
finger pointed at a vacant place in the 
line. 

“Right!” He clapped Frost heavily 
on the shoulder. “A bull’s-eye, Frost. 
He pinched my own gun to plug me 
with! And he’s got it hid, somewhere, 
right now.” He used another blistering 
array of expletives. “I don’t mind his 
taking a shot at me,” he grumbled, “but 
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I’ll break his neck if he’s left that rifle 
out in the weather to rust. Never mind 
the man, Frost. Get busy and locate 
the gun!” 

Frost smiled thinly. “I don’t think 
that will be very hard, Carewe. Care 
to come with me while I play another 
long shot ?” 

Carewe stared at him curiously and 
followed him through the corridor to 
the main hall, where the two bridge 
games were in process of valuable 
liquidation. Again Frost’s eye observed 
the absence of the two figures which 
chiefly interested him. He wondered 
whether Carewe noticed it, and whether, 
if he did, he drew the same inference. 
In the billard room he snapped on the 
lights and searched quickly, stooping to 
look under the wide leather settees, in- 
vestigating the curtained window em- 
brasures, exploring two shallow closets 
where spare cues and other equipment 
were stored. He shook his head. 

“T hardly hoped to score twice in such 
quick succession,” he said. “But it was 
worth a shot, at least. Sorry I couldn’t 
hand you another jolt, Carewe.” 

Carewe shook his head dismally. 
“No such luck! “He’s left it out under 
a bush, and the salt air will eat into it 
like acid before we find it. I’d hate to 
lose that gun, Frost—I’ve had it so 
long.” 

He wagged his head again and went 
back to his interrupted work. Rupert 
Frost joined the party in the hall and 
presently, as it began to disintegrate 
for the night, announced his own in- 
tention of turning in and went slowly 
upstairs to his room, 

He slipped off his dinner coat and 
made himself comfortable in a shabby 
old dressing gown of wadded silk, 
sitting in a deep chair at the window 
and looking out over the vague, uneasy 
water that grumbled at the base of the 





rocky underpinnings of the house. He 
smoked deliberately, his face very 


sober, his fingers pulling gently at the 
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waxed tip of his mustache. He dis- 
pensed with a light, and, below the edge 
of his door, a thin yellow ribbon of 
radiance from the lighted hall afforded 
the only illumination. The minutes 
passed slowly, but he did not move, ex- 
cept to light a fresh cigarette from the 
tip of the exhausted one. It was per- 
haps an hour after he had begun his 
vigil that he stiffened to attention in his 
chair as steps sounded softly on the 
other side of the door. He waited till 
a creak and a muffled thud told him that 
the late comer had shut himself into his 
room. Only then did he open his door 
and glance along the hall. 

It was the bachelor wing. And, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the house, 
a small array of shoes stood beside each 
of the doors along the corridor—except 
one. Frost nodded as he noted the ex- 
ception. He closed his own door almost 
to a crack and stood motionless, watch- 
ing through it. It was some time be- 
fore his patience was rewarded. The 
door he watched opened and he saw 
Fraser Tarrant drop an armful of shoes 
carelessly beside it. The door closed. 
Frost waited for ten minutes and then, 
slipping into the corridor, stooped 
above the footgear which Tarrant had 
put out for Crake’s attention. 

He straightened, a flash of triumph 
in his eyes, his hands holding a pair of 
thin-soled patent leathers. They were 
obviously custom-made. And about the 
edge of each of them clung clearly 
visible bits of moist earth. 
carried them into his 
stepping on tiptoe. He rang for Crake 
and issued that patient 
serving man to see that he was called in 
time for the sunrise. Crake’s brows 
moved upward an infinitesimal fraction 
ef an inch. It was evident that guests 
who were interested in sunrises were 
sufficiently rare even in Crake’s rich 
experience to stir a flicker of almost 
human curiosity. But his tone was 
utterly correct as he vanished, with his 


l*rost room, 


orders to 




















colorless: “Very good, sir. Good- 
mght, sir.” 

Rupert Frost enjoyed his sunrise 
very much indeed. It was a_ par- 
ticularly gorgeous one, and he watched 
it from the seaward terrace, his hands 
deep in his pockets, his overcoat collar 
turned up around his throat to keep out 
the keen morning chill. He had found 
nearly a dozen footprints in the soft 
earth of the flower beds, and every one 
of them fitted one of the patent leather 
shoes he carried down to the garden in 
his overcoat pockets—fitted so perfectly 
that there was no possible room for 
doubt that it had been made by that 
selfsame shoe, pressed deep under the 
weight of a human body. 

“Open and shut,” said Rupert Frost 
to himself. He replaced the shoes in 
his pockets and, after inspecting the 
sunrise rather briefly considering the 
pains he had taken to rise and dress for 
the purpose, went unobtrusively up- 
stairs, where he cleaned and polished 
the shoes before standing them in order 
beside the others outside Fraser Tar- 
rant’s door. 

As usual, now that his task was done, 
he was conscious of a let-down in his 
interest. The heurs which would elapse 
before the rest of the household de- 
scended loomed up interminably and he 
scowled as he counted them on the face 
of his watch. 

A sudden thought striking him, he 
went back to the billiard room and re- 
sumed his search for the borrowed rifle, 
A lingering impression told him that if 
it was here at all it would be found in 
some exceedingly simple hiding place. 
Reasoning from hypothesis he 
nodded sagely. Tarrant would 
been compelled to hide it quickly, sup 
posing that he had brought it back into 
the house with him; it was one of the 
details on which the cleverest of crim- 
inals are so apt to trip. Everything 
immediately connected with a murder 
may be planned to the infinitesimal 


this 
have 
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trifle, Frost knew from repeated ex- 
perience, without the slightest thought 
being devoted to the disposition of the 
weapon afterward. It seems a simple 
thing to get rid of a revolver or a knife 
or a gun; there are thousands of places 
where such an object could lie undis- 
covered for a century. And yet, when 
a man steals away from the body of his 
victim, the smoking weapon in his hand 
seems to exert a peculiar, deadening ef- 
fect on his wits. It frightens him; he 
has visions of being found with the gun 
in his grasp. He loses his power of 
ordered reason long enough to hide the 
incriminating thing where it is certain 
to be found. 

Criminal records, Frost knew, listed 
hundreds of cases in which the blood 
trail was first picked up through this one 
failing on the part of the culprit to fore- 
see the need of a cunning disposition of 
his instrument. He shut the door of 
the billard room and locked it. Then 
methodically he set himself to a 
thorough search of the chamber, inch 
by inch, 

He had nearly come to the conclusion 
that he was on the wrong’ scent, that 
the rifle had been left in the garden or 
perhaps flung over the sea wall into the 
seething surf at its foot, when his eye 
strayed to the window sill, a broad, deep 
shelf of polished wood. Here, repre- 
hensibly, the rubber-coated cover of the 
billard table had been left overnight, 
instead of being neatly unfolded and 
spread over the green cloth. The serv- 
ant whose duty it was to clean the 

om had evidently chosen to leave his 
task till morning. A dozen times, dur- 
ing his search of the room, Frost had 
passed the untidy cover. Now, his eyes 
sparkling, he lifted a corner of it gently. 
In the center fold, its sinister, cylin- 
drical silencer gleaming against the dull 
black of the cloth, lay Carewe’s rifle. 

Rupert Frost stood staring at it 
grimly, amazed at the folly of the man 
who had hidden it there, annoyed at his 
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own stupidity in not having instantly 
suspected and searched the hiding place. 
It was almost incredible that Tarrant 
should have been so idiotically blind as 
to leave it here, certain to be found 
when the servants put the room in or- 
der, certain to draw suspicion straight 
toward him. And yet, as Frost was 
perfectly aware, it is by exactly such 
idiotic blunders as this that murders are 
explained and their perpetrators pun- 
ished. He had no patience with the 
twisted logic which reasons such a pre- 
supposition o* cleverness on the part of 
a criminal, which says, in effect: “He 
couldn’t have done it—the blunder is 
too silly for a man of his infelligence to 
commit.” To such apologists and de- 
fenders he had one answer: “A man 
who is foolish enough to commit mur- 
der is foolish enough to make any other 
mistake. There’s no blunder so git- 
gantic as the initial blunder of crime 
itself.” 

But even his cold logic deserted him 
as he stared at the accusing weapon. It 
simply wasn’t possible that fraser Tar- 
rant should made such a 
umenta! mistake. 

“T’ll take a chance,” he decided sud- 
denly. Ringing the bell, he gave orders 
to the drowsy servant who responded, 
that the billiard room was to be left 
exactly as it was until Thaddeus Carewe 
gave other orders. The man stared, but 
mumbled an obedient assent and turned 
away. Rupert Frost settled himself 
comfortably on the leather divan and 
rule which forbade 


have mon- 


broke an excellent 


smoking before breakfast. Presently 
he rang again and puzzled Carewe’s 


ag 
well-trained retainer more than ever by 
demanding that his morning’s meal be 
served him where he sat. And here, 
after the better part of an hour, Carewe 
joined him. 

The big, uncouth man listened to 
Frost’s account of his investigations 
without permitting a muscle in his face 
When Frost paused he stared 


to move. 





grimly at the wall for a full minute, his 


jhuge hands half closed on his knees, 


the broad, heavy lower jaw advanced 
and set. 

“It’s rather lucky, all considered,” he 
said at last. “I’m satisfied, Frost. This 
plays into my hands, in one way.” 

Frost understood. He could read 
Carewe’s thought as plainly as if it were 
printed on his face. The rough, in- 
domitable outsider who had thrust him- 
self into the inner circles by sheer 
power of will, had not won as com- 
pletely as he seemed to a careless eye 
It must have been torment to him to sit 
still and the development of a 
friendship that was 
tween the woman he 
a man like Fraser 
guessed that he had longed to settle the 


watch 
almost intimacy be- 
had married and 

Tarrant. Frost ° 
question in the primitive fashion in 
which men of his stamp dealt with such 
and un- 


that 


problems—with bare hands 

leashed tongue. He guessed 
Carewe had been restrained by the se- 
cret self-consciousness which still ob- 
sessed him, for all his show of contempt 
for conventions, when confronted by 
the manners and traditions of a society 
in which he stood but of which he was 
not and could not be a part. And now, 
thought Frost, with a touch of super- 
cilious disdain, Carewe would strike. 
He would put his cards on the table, 
show his teeth, and growl like the sav- 
age animal he was at heart. There 
would be a frightful scene—a scene in 
which Carewe would probably try to 
involve even Frost, and which, the lat- 
ter mentally resolved, should take place 
without his presence, at whatever cost. 
ver, he was startled at 
with which 


Presently, howe 
the sudden 
Carewe spoke. 
“Frost, you'll have to handle this for 
me. I’d make a bad hash of it. It 
needs a fine, diplomatic touch like 
yours. If I tackle it’—he 
uncomfortably and, to his amazement, 
Frost saw that he was flushing like a 


gentleness 


> 
patisea 


by 

















boy—“if I try to handle it Edith’ll be 
sure to get wind of it, and I wouldn't 
have her know for anything on earth.” 

Frost stared. A sudden respect for 
his host warmed him, half against his 
will. The big, uncouth, heavy-handed 
fellow had some fine intuitions, after 
all. He realized that to drag his wife 
into the affair was equivalent to a 
charge, a reflection. It was as if he 
should say to her: “Here! This close 
friend of yours has tried to shoot me in 
the back. I’m kicking him out.” And 
she would never lose the fear, perhaps 
the belief, that her husband suspected 
her of something like complicity. It 
was a fine, gentlemanly course to keep 
all knowledge from her, to refrain from 


blackening Tarrant in her sight lest 
some of the soot fall on her, in her own 
estimate 


“Nobody must know a thing about 
it except Tarrant, Frost. If it got out 
there’d be—talk. I’d probably have to 
kill a few people before we got done 
with it, myself. I’m going to leave it to 
you—not as a matter of business, but 
as a” —he gagged a little on the word— 
“as a friend of Edith’s. You see Tar- 
rant. You show him what we’ve got on 
him; make it absolutely clear that we 
could send him up for the rest of his 
life if we chose. Attempted murder’s a 
costly business in Maine; I’ve looked 
itup. If you handle it right he’ll do the 
rest. J want him to understand that 
I’m letting him off on probation-—that 
he’d better keep a thousand miles away 
from nré and have a good alibi ready. 
For, with the we'll have 
against him, in double-riveted shape, 
before to-night, he’d have a slim chance 
of dodging the chair if anything like 
yesterday’s failure should ever happen 
to me in earnest. _ 

Frost saw. The prospect tempted 
him. He visualized that interview with 
Tarrant, saw in advance just how the 
words would fall between them, like 
chess pieces moved by skillful players, 


evidence 


See? 
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like rapiers in the hands of masters of 
fencing. It was exactly the sort of thing 
that appealed to him. He thrust out his 
hand impulsively. 

“I'll be glad to do it, Carewe. I 
think I can manage it all right, too.” 

Carewe rose abruptly, with a heavy 
sigh. ‘‘Then that’s settled,” he said 
briskly. ‘“Vll be busy all morning, but 
I’ll see you at lunch. You can fix it up 
before then, can’t you?” 

They parted, and Frost resumed his 
meditations, smiling cheerfully. 


CHAPTER II. 
FAIR WARNING. 
ARRANT found him here about an 
hour later. Frost’s eyes narrowed 
to glinting slits at the significance of the 
man’s appearance so early in the day, 
in the room where the weapon was hid- 
den. He fancied that Tarrant started 
perceptibly at the sight of him, but the 
fellow’s nerves were under beautiful 
control, and his flashing smile was al- 
most as prompt, and quite as genial, as 
if he had no secret and no fear. 

“Hello, there, Frost. I was just 
about to see what was wrong with me 
last night. I’m going to take your scalp 
for that, you know. Fair warning.” 

He chose a cue and chalked it delib- 


erately. Frost studied him with a 
reluctant admiration. Tarrant was 
something more than good looking. He 


had the attractiveness which grows out 
of intelligence and good humor and 
cleverness when combined with a gen- 
uine desire to please. Physically he was 
close to perfection of his type—slight, 
compact, with small, well-shaped hands 
which never wasted an inch of motion, 
with a perfect correlation between eye 
and nerve and muscle, which made him 
a formidable figure in any sport he 
chose to try. Frost remembered how 
versatile his talents were in that respect 
—how splendidly he rode when he chose 
to exert himself enough to play at polo, 
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how wonderfully he could dance when 
he condescended to it, how strongly he 
with what 
his 


1 1] 


swam through heavy water, 
beautiful 
stroke at tennis or g¢ 
had a 
must 


precision he executed 
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vague, unwilling regret that he 
Tarrant ly, wipe 


confident smile from h 
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cheerful, 


the thought of Edith Carewe 
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had 
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played 


again without a sign 


of disturbance in the precision of his 
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and waited to watch its effect, but Tar- 
rant was on guard now, and not a 
quiver betrayed that the exception 
meant anything to him. 

“Tell me, then,” he said coolly, drop- 
ping beside Frost on the settee and 
fumbling for his cigarette case. The 
word is misrepresentative; Fraser Tar- 
rant never exactly fumbled, under any 
circumstances. His hands went straight 
to their destination, as if endowed with 
eyes of their own, always. But he fin- 
gered the vest pocket for a moment be- 
fore he drew out the flat silver case and 
proffered it to Frost. Frost went on, 
enjoying himself grimly, now that the 
foils had actually crossed and the fight 
was on. 

He described Crewe’s foolhardy 
courage on the previous evening, calmly 
resuming his work with his back to the 
unblinded window, utterly contemp- 
tuous of the assassin’s chance for a 
second shot. He proceeded to elucidate 
Carewe’s philosophy, the idea that hav- 
ing once tried to kill and failed and been 
discovered, this particular enemy would 
henceforward have plentiful reason to 
hold his hand back from such essays, to 
hope and pray that Thaddeus Carewe 
would never die under circumstances 
which left any room for doubt as to the 
cause. Tarrant applauded the reason- 
ing warmly—almost too warmly, Frost 
thought. It was all very well to pretend 
innocence, but overdoing it was worse 
than no pretense at all. 

“T argued with him—wanted him to 
call in the police, and so on,” he said. 
‘But he wouldn’t hear of it. He told 
me he’d been expecting something of 
inspiration 
came to him and he seized it gratefully 
—“he’s had a good detective concealed 
on the premises for days. We've all 
been watched withou: dreaming of it. 
Gives a fellow the creeps, eh?” 

He saw Tarrant’s involuntary self- 
betrayal all too plainly now. The cig- 
arette slipped from the fingers and lay 


the sort and”’—a sudden 
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unheeded on the rug. Tarrant’s mouth 
opened, and a gray tinge erased the 
wholesome brown tint from his cheeks. 
Frost was almost sorry for him, 
coward and potential assassin though he 
was. 

“By Jove!” Tarrant’s brows gathered 
sourly. “That’s rather a rotten trick 
to play on a houseful of guests, isn’t it? 
Of course Carewe’s ideas would be dif- 
ferent, but stil” He lapsed into 
silence, evidently reviewing the chances 
of his having been under surveillance 
last night. 

“Well, it’s been justified in this case,” 
contended Frost. ‘The detective and 
Carewe, between them, have got the 
low-down, open-and-shut goods on the 
fellow who tried to do it. Carewe’s 
been telling me all about it, just now. 
They’ve got his footprints and the shoes 
that fit ’em; they know where he got 
the gun—it was Carewe’s own, by the 
way—they’ve got affidavits, plenty of 
‘em, from servants; and Carewe says 
that if he wanted to he could convict the 
man of attempted murder on the face 
of the case.” 

Tarrant shook his head. “I don’t be- 
lieve it, Frost. If Carewe really had 
the goods on a man who'd tried to shoot 
him in the back he’d never wait for the 
courts to settle it—he’d break the fellow 
in two with his bare hands. Yes, and 
he’d laugh when he did it.” 

Frost eyed him narrowly. 
1 
I 


it far 
rant really believed what he had just 
said it might come to a showdown, even 
yet. And Frost hoped to avoid that. 
He wished, if , to drive Tarrant 
ithout putting a direct, unequiv- 
ocal charge against him into words. 
He desired to play the part of the cas- 
ual, rather stupid outsider, used as a 
mouthpiece by Carewe. It would hurt 
his business to reveal himself even in- 
directly for what he was. 
He shrugged his shoulders. “That’s 
what I thought. And it may come to 
that even yet. Carewe’s holding his 
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temper so far, but he’s simmering in- 
side. I could see it. | rather thought 
that he was trying to control himself 
for the sake of appearances; he doesn’t 
want any publicity if he can help it, | 


fancy. He’d rather let the fellow go 


without a word, than have a mix-up.. 


You know Carewe. If he once lets go 
of himself he’s as savage a brute as a 
man would care to tackle. Just as you 
said, he’d kill a with his bare 
hands and laugh about it, if he once for- 
got about newspapers and such things. 
{f I were the chap that missed him last 
night, I’d: certainly prefer a healthier 
location than this. It’s not only Carewe, 
for that matter. Suppose something 
happens to him—suppose he falls over 


fellow 


the sea wall, for instance, or runs his 
car off the ledge drive? With the evi- 
dence he’s leaving behind, the fellow 
that shot at him would have a sweet 
time proving his innocence. No, sir. | 
think Carewe’s right. He’s got that fel 
low where he simply has to be a body- 
guard so long as he’s anywhere neat 
Carewe.” 

Tarrant doesn’t 
look as if he needed more than a regi- 
ment to him,” he said 
“Who’s the suspect?” 

Frost caught himself on the brink of 
an exclamation. The cool insolence of 
the question took him utterly by sur- 
prise. He recovered himself quickly, 
however, and spread his hands apol- 
ogetically. 

“T wish |] From the way 
Carewe talked it’s somebody in the 
house, and | suppose it can’t be a serv- 
hardly seems possible that 
anybody would have the cold nerve to 
to shoot 


laughed. ‘“Carewe 


protect easily. 


knew. 


ant. but it 
eat a man’s salt and then try 
him in the back.” 

Tarrant 
tell what a man 
murder on 
cording to my 
otight to be adjudged 
mal man doesn’t kill; 


chuckled. ‘You never can 
will do when he’s got 
said. “Ac- 
murderer 
insane. The nor- 
it’s the abnormal 


the brain,”’ he 


view every 


And, after 
all, that’s the real definition of insanity 
—somebody whose brain doesn’t work 


or subnormal, every time. 


like the general run.” ‘He returned 
calmly to his billiards, and Frost mar- 
veled at the cool precision with which 
he shot. 

“Well,” he concluded, rising in his 
turn, “‘Carewe 
about, you know. He 
frighten his horribly 
there’s no need of 
He paused. “You won’t say anything, 
will you?” 

“Of course 


doesn’t want to get 
would 
that 


} x 
KNOW, 


says it 
and 


letting het 


wife 


not. That’s understood.” 

Frost left him and went slowly out 
into the gardens, to walk up and down 
under the shrubbery, thinking hard, 
Tarrant was unquestionably warned. 
He was certain that the message had 
reached its target, and equally sure that 
Tarrant didn’t remotely guess of his 
own complete enlightenment. The fel- 
low was undoubtedly the coolest hand 
of Frost’s experience. He had scarcely 
shown the flicker of an eyelash 
learned that the man he had tried to kill 
was fully aware of the exact circum- 
Frost nodded 


as he 


stances of the attempt. 
sagely as Tarrant’s queer remark came 
back to him. 
sane,eh?” He 

“Ves,” he told 
something in that. But 
exception that proves his rule. 
no touch of insanity about him.” 

fle played assiduously 
with Arlie Wayne and Carlotta Lerton 
until lunch. He was seemingly uncon- 
scious of the fact when Edith Carewe 
and Tarrant flashed the putting 
green in one of the Crestover cars. He 
wondered whether Tarrant would dare 
to tell her anything of what had hap- 
pened. He thought not. Edith wasn’t 
the sort to whom such things could be 
told. Saying good-by, probably. Mak- 
ing some flimsy excuse for running 
away from danger—that would be Tar- 
rant’s idea. He wouldn’t stay within 


“Every murderer is in- 
reflected on the thought. 
himself. *There’s 
Tarrant’s the 
There’s 


clock golf 


past 




















reach of Thaddeus Crewe’s big, ruth- 


less hands, once he knew how eager 


they were to twist him to pieces. 

At luncheon Carewe was in excellent 
spirits, talking boisterously and laugh- 
ing in his heavy fashion, so that more 
than once Frost caught the faint lift of 
Edith’s eyebrows, saw the line of her 
lips droop disapprovingly. No, he told 
himself, Tarrant hadn’t told her any 
thing. 

After the meal Carewe drew him into 
the office and locked the door. 

“Told him?” he demanded, a curious 
touch of eagerness replacing his noisy 
good humor. Frost nodded. “What 
did he say? How did he take it?” 

“He pretends he knows nothing about 
it, of course,” said Frost. ‘He would, 
you know. But he knows where he 
stands, all right. [I made it perfectly 
plain.” 

Carewe scowled. “He certainly had 
his nerve with him,” he said reflectively. 
“The way she acted at lunch you might 
think he hadn’t a thing on his mind. 
Did he say anything about having to 
go.” 

“Naturally not. If he had it would 
have amounted to a confession, and he’s 
too good a bluffer for that. But he'll 
get a telegram presently and have to 
hurry away. You'll see. He’s a cool 
hand, all right, but he’s not the sort to 
keep his head in the lion’s mouth a min- 
ute longer than he has to.” 

Carewe brightened. “You think that, 
too: Glad to hear it. I’ve had an idea 
for a long time that the guy was yellow 
all the way from his ears to his feet, 
but I thought it might be because | had 
it in for him so hard.” 

“He may not be yellow, but he knows 
what’s good sense and what isn’t,” said 
Frost. ‘Give him a chance to save his 
face, and he'll never near you 
again, or I’m a poor judge of men 

Carewe’s big closed, 
again and closed harder than betore. 
“I’m holding in, Frost. It’s the hardest 
2C Ds 


come 


fists opened 
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job I ever tackled, but I guess I’m good 
for it. If you know how I'd like to 
break his neck with my bare hands ss 
Frost started in spite of himself at the 
sudden fury in the heavy face, the set 
teeth, the blazing eyes. “I'll keep the 
lid on a while longer, but—I wasn’t 
born to this sort of thing, like the rest 
of you. Keeping still when—when a 
man needs killing and begs for it isn’t 
in my line. But you’re right, of course. 
I’m in Rome and it’s up to me to pre- 
tend I belong there, or get out and stay 
out. But send him away somehow as 
quick as you can, or I’m apt to ex 
plode.” 

He turned to his littered desk, and 
Frost left at the insight 
he had been permitted into the man’s 
tried soul. If Fraser Tarrant 
his bluff an inch too far there would be 
murder—no ng, stab-in- 
the-back killing, such as Tarrant had 
planned, but red, raging, primitive mur- 
der, man to man and face to face, with 





him, sobered 
carried 


craitv, cunn 


no more heed for appearances than for 


consequences. Hie went back to the 
hall, his face very sober. 

The guests had already scattered, 
some for a lazy sail in the Crestover 


cruiser, a floating combination of bar 


and lounge, as Arlie Wayne called it, 
others for golf on the |i 
strip of pines whi 
land shore, the rest on errands of more 
individual nattire. I rost brightened as 
he observed that [dith had 
chosen to play bridge with the Went- 


ks beyond the 


‘h marked the main- 


Carewe 


worths and Ingalls Olney, while Tar- 
rant apparently had gone off on some 
private excursion of his own. [Frost 


guessed that Carewe would be able to 
control his temper if 
give him the one chief provocation; so 


farrant did not 
long as he made no exhibition of Edith’s 
the feared ex- 
plosion would not happen. Frost was 
sure that Tarrant would find an excuse 
for departing before night. He was 
convinced that, for all his appearance of 


pleasure in his company 
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cool nerve, Tarrant was yellow at heart, 
and that, feared by the known danger 
of Carewe’s vengeance, he would take 
canny refuge in flight, now that he was 
duly warned. 

Frost was smoking meditatively on 
the seaward terrace when Tommy Se- 
vitt joined him. He resented the inter- 
ruption to his thoughts, but a certain 
sympathy for Sevitt forbade his re- 
vealing the sentiment. The fellow 
had something of the appeal of the lost 
dog, a beaten, almost apprehensive 
fashion of speech and expression. He 
was proverbially unlucky at everything 
he touched, a chronic loser at every 
game, a perpetually luckless suitor, fix- 
ing his devotion invariably on the most 
popular lady of the moment and being 
pathetically elbowed out of the way of 
more aggressive and _ favored con- 
tenders for her smiles. He was in- 
clined to be pudgy, with very round 
cheeks and pale, vaguely bewildered 
blue eyes. Frost’s attitude toward him 
was the general one—a sort of con- 
descending, tolerant patronage, blent of 
contempt and compassion. 


“Doing anything this afternoon, 
Frost?” He asked the question almost 


timidly, prepared for a rebuff. Frost 
knew that if he confessed to idleness a 
proposal would follow for some pecul- 
iarly inane pastime. Sevitt would 
want to play checkers, quite possibly, or 
would produce some variation of 
parchesi and bore him to death with 
enthusiastic explanations of its charms. 
But he checked the evasion which rose 
intuitively to his lips. Sevitt was hav- 
ing a poor time of it, as usual. Frost 
guessed that he had been asked as a 
last-minute stop-gap, to take the place 
of some defaulting guest whose pres- 
ence would have been preferred. Even 
Carlotta Lerton openly snubbed him, 
and Carlotta was beginning to reach the 
Stage at which no man’s society was to 
be lightly despised. He had a sudden 
impulse to generosity. 


“Why, no, Tommy—nothing parti- 
cular. Why?” 

Sevitt brightened pathetically. ‘Then, 
I say, maybe you’d care for a game I’ve 
discovered. Let’s go in the library and 
try it. It’s no end of fun, really.” 

Groaning inwardly Frost followed 
him. He was not surprised when 
Sevitt’s discovery proved to be a slight 
variant of the ancient nursery game 
of tiddlywinks. Submitting with the 
inner self-approval of one who sacrifices 
his comfort and dignity to amuse a 
child, Frost played it patiently for an 
hour, losing three or four dollars in 
five-cent bets to the expert, who de- 
lightedly praised his good shots and 
learnedly criticized his misses. The in- 
congruity of it dawned on him after a 
littlek—a man who was grimly dealing 
with big issues, adjusting a nice balance 
between life and death, holding in his 
hands the fate of three people, one 
might almost say, sat playing tiddly- 
winks with a beaming simpleton who 
actually regarded it as a game of science 
and of skill! 

But he had his reward presently, 
when they paused for a drink and a 
smoke, which Frost considered rather 
well earned. Sevitt’s mood melted and 
expanded under the influence of Frost’s 
amiable indulgence. He talked about 
himself and his affairs with something 
like the awe-inspiring frankness of 
children. He had undertaken to in- 
crease his inheritance by going into the 
market. Frost all but gasped at the 
idea. A rabbit setting out to hunt 
wolves would have had an infinitely less 
perilous errand and a vastly greater 
chance of success. 

“T’ve had a lot of bad luck, too,” said 
Sevitt, scowling suddenly. “And I’ve 
been badly treated by people I thought 
I could trust.” He glowered darkly at 
his glass. “I'll tell you something, 
Frost—I’m up here for a_ purpose. 
I’m not just killing time, like the rest 
of you. I’m here to make Carewe re- 
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turn what he got out of me. He got me 
to go into that traction merger and 
rooked me out of pretty nearly two 
hundred thousand—yjust about all | had 
left. I’m going to make him give it 
back. I’ve thought it all over and I’m 
going to have it out of him—yes, sir!” 

Frost stared. The idea of Tommy 
Sevitt bulldozing Carewe into restitu 
tion for some fancied wrong was almost 
tragic. It was oddly like the bragga 
docio of the beaten schoolboy who 
darkly hints of getting even with the 
master who has flogged him. 

“Spoken to him about it yet?’ He 
was genuinely curious. 

Sevitt nodded. “Yes He doesn't 
see it my way—but he’s going to; I'll 
make him. | suppose it’s not quite the 
thing to stay in his house and dun him 
like a sheriff, but I’ve got to, Frost. 
When he’s in town | don’t get a chance 
to see him; | can’t get into his office 
But up here he can’t very well refuse 


to listen, and I’m going to get what’s 
coming to me, somehow, before | gé 


back.” 

Frost nodded sympathetically and in 
vented an excuse for not resuming the 
fascinating pastime of  tiddlywink 
He went to his rooms to escape from 
Sevitt’s confidences, vaguely amused at 
the contrast of the situation. 
Sevitt, with his fancied grievance and 
his vague, infantile plans for securing 
restitution; Thaddeus Carewe, battling 
with his instincts to keep from doing 
justice with bare hands to the man who 
had given him every reason that such 
men need for violence 

He thought of Sevitt as a child play 


Tommy 


ing some game of make-believe while 
opposing armies faced each other above 
his unsuspecting head. It did not occu 
to Rupert Trost that sometimes these 
seemingly helpless playthings of circum- 
stance become incredibly the “gods from 
the machine.” Tommy Sevitt—incom- 
petent, simple, likable Tommy—dream 
ing of compelling a master of men like 
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Thaddeus Carewe to make amends for 
some imaginary grievance! Frost 
smiled at the idea and let his thoughts 
go back to the main problem of Fraser 
Tarrant’s actions under the veiled 
threats he could not misunderstand. 
Sevitt didn’t matter, one way or the 
other, but Tarrant mattered a great 
deal. 

Sometimes the difference between a 
clever man and a fool lies only in the 
greater latitude the clever man has for 
making a fool of himself. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN ONE HALF HOUR 


{? was twenty minutes after nine on 

the day of Irost’s discovery. Din 
ner had gone its ways, and the in 
evitable time-destroyers of the evening 
had followed it. There was a table of 
bridge in the main hall, where occa 
sionally a sharp complaint broke out at 
the brazen uproar of the phonograph by 
which Carlotta Lerton and Arlie Wayne 
were experimenting with a new varia- 
tion of the latest dance step. Carewe, 
whose manner at dinner had _ been 
noisier than ever, had gone off to his 
endless work in his office; Edith was 
looking on at the bridge, her fingers 
busy with a complicated fancy-work 
iffair of silk threads and a microscopic 
crochet needle, which she manipulated 
without looking at it, an unfailing mit 
acle to Rupert Frost, as he watched 
her. 

Sevilt had gone to the billiard room 
with Tarrant, wistfully advancing the 
superior entertainment possibilities of 
tiddlywinks in response to Tarrant’s 
bluff, half-peremptory demands for a 
hundred up. ‘his arrangement pleased 
l‘rost; he hated to see Tarrant even in 
the same room with Edith Carewe, and 
he waited impatiently for some hint of 
the fellow’s departure. He was still 
meditating over the puzzle of the man’s 
icy nerve when Sevitt reappeared, shak- 
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ing his head and wearing the puzzled 
expression he invariably assumed when 
he suffered another of his unbroken 
series of defeats. Frost’s lips tight- 
ened, Sevitt had probably paid a 
hundred dollars for half an hour’s 
doubtful sport with Tarrant as instruc- 
tor. He grinned aniably at Sevitt and 
wished vaguely that he could say some- 
thing to chase the pathetic look away 
from his face. Sevitt looked more 
like a lost dog than ever. He nodded 
absently as he passed Frost and went 
on out of the room. 

Frost, rather bold, glanced at his 
watch. He had no curiosity as to the 
time, and the fact that it was twenty 
minutes after nine registered itself on 
his brain without intention. He was 
uneasy, vaguely apprehensive _ lest 
Carewe’s patience be stretched to the 
breaking point; every hour that Tar- 
rant’s stay under his roof was pro- 
longed increased the chances of some 
hard-handed action on the host’s part, 
which make a bad matter in- 
finitely worse. He rose, and, with a 
half-formed idea of urging Tarrant 
diplomatically off the premises, saun- 
tered toward the billiard room. 

Tarrant’s glance encountered his 
quizzically across the green cloth. He 
was still at his favorite spare-minute 
pastime of trying peculiarly difficult 
three-cushion shots. A cigarette lay on 
the ledge of the table, sending up a 
thin, hurrying whisp of restless smoke, 
and, seen through it, Tarrant’s dark 
face had a queerly malevolent, sinister 
effect of peeping out from an ambush, 
although his flashing smile was as good- 
humoredly cynical as ever. 

“Aha! Revenge just walking into 
my hands,” he said, melodramatically. 
“Get my cue. I’m going to trim you 
right this time.” 

Frost almost refused. Then, as the 
words rose to his lips, it occurred to 
that the sort of conversation he 
would be more easily 


would 


him 
contemplated 


managed over the game than if he 
attempted it without the diversions 
billiards afforded. One could 
throw out a remark casually, between 
shots, with one’s eyes seemingly fixed 
on the balls, which would be impossible 
if one sat facing one’s adversary. 

“All right.” 

Ile chose a cue and chalked it de- 
liberately. They played a few shots in 
silence. Then, as Frost expected, Tar- 
rant introduced the vital topic. He did 
it very well, very gracefully, while he 
studied the lie of a problematical can- 
non. 

“Did Carewe put the screws on his 
man, Frost?” 

Frost was luckily lighting a cigarette, 
The action gave him excuse for a brief 
pause, in which he recovered from his 
ever-fresh amazement at the man’s in- 
solent effontery and formulated a subtle 
riposte. 

“The fellow knows, all right. 
sure. Carewe saw to it.” 

Tarrant’s brows rose a little. He 
stooped to his shot, made it and walked 
around the table. 

“What happened? Fireworks?” 

Frost shook his head. ‘Nothing at 
all. According to what Carewe told me 
the man’s trying to bluff his way out of . 
it. But he’s making a big mistake. 
Carewe’s a bad actor when his temper 
goes. He’s bubbling underneath right 
now. The fellow whoever it is, is tak- 
ing long chances.” 

Tarrant laughed carelessly as he 
made another difficult carom. “Why 
don’t you warn him, then? It’d be a 
pity if we had a mix-up here!” 

Frost saw that it was a direct chal- 
lenge, daring him to put his cards on the 
table if he were in the secret. He 
chose to continue his réle of simpleton. 

“I would if I knew who he is. 
Carewe’s warming up to a blazing tem- 
per. I had a word with him after din- 
ner.” 


W hich 


That’s 
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A step in the doorway caught his 
ear. Crake stood there, apologetic. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Frost, but Mr. 
Carewe would be oblige if you could 
see him a moment, sir. In the office, 
sir.” 

Frost glanced at Tarrant question 
ingly. The other lifted his shoulders. 
“T’ll wait here for you. Go ahead. And 
try to find out who’s the man. I’m cu 
riots to p 

Frost swung away from him, angry 
to his heels. Tarrant was probing him, 
to be sure. But it was the summit of 
impudence, nevertheless, that he should 
be here at all, after having been caught 
almost red-handed in a_ contemptible 





attempt on his host’s life, even though 
he might not guess that Frost was in 
formed of his guilt. It was hard to 
restrain the impulse to burst into angry 
speech, but Frost had learned to rule 
his temper. He followed Crake into 
the corridor in a perplexed and tu 
bulent state of mind. Plainly, Carewe 
was getting restive under the continued 
challenge of Tarrant’s presence. 

The sound of angry voices reached 
him as he neared the closed door of the 
office, and he would have stopped, had 
not Crake tapped gently on the panels 
Carewe’s bull-like voice roared ‘testily 
from the other side, but not before 
Frost had had time to identify that of 
the other speaker. It was poor Tommy 
Sevitt, evidently engaged in the always 
hazardous process of bearding a lion in 
his den, serenely unconscious of the fact 
that he had chosen the most unpro- 
pitious moment conceivable for such an 
attempt. In spite of himself Frost 
grinned at the incongruity of it. 

“Come in, can’t you?” Carewe was 
plainly reaching the flame point of his 
temper. Frost opened the door with 
some haste. 
about from his desk, facing him past 


He saw Carewe, twisted 


Tommy Sevitt’s slightly stooping figure. 


The big man’s face was a study in 
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thinly restrained wrath, and his voice 
shook deeply as he called to Frost. 

“Want a minute with you, Frost. 
Sevitt, I can’t talk to you now, as I’ve 
told you before. I’ve got bigger fish to 
fry. I'll go into it with you in the 
morning.” 

Sevitt suddenly lost his wits. His 
thin voice lifted hysterically and his 
weak face twisted into a grimace of im- 
potent rage. 

“You've said that three times since 
I’ve been here, and it won’t work again, 
1 teli you. You rooked me into the 
traction merger and played the other 
side yourself. You just as good as put 
your hand into my pocket and stole two 
hundred thousand dollars. It was all 
I had left, too. I’m not going to stand 
it. I’m going to make you pay me back 

right now. I don’t care if Frost does 
hear me say it—you’re a thief, Carewe. 
| know I’m in your house, but it doesn’t 
matter. You've put yourself outside 
the code.” 

Carewe had stared blankly at the out- 
burst. Now, as Frost watched him, 
his heavy face flamed a dangerous 
purplish red, his throat seemed to swell 
and puff. 

“That’s enough, Sevitt. I've taken 
all | can stand from you. If you'd be- 
haved like a white man I'd have tried 
to do something for you, although 
you've got only yourself to thank for 
the money you dropped. I told you 
plainly to sell, and you bought, instead, 
like the blessed chuckle-head you al- 
ways will be. But I’d have helped you 
through, all the same, if you’d behaved 
decently about it. Instead, you’ve been 
whispering your troubles to everybody 
who’d listen, ever since you’ve been 
here. You've called me a thief three 
times, and that’s three times more than 
I'll take from anybody. Get out and 
stay out. There’s a train from Hol- 
combe at eleven-ten. Take it. That’s 
final.” 

Sevitt whitened suddenly and his 
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cheeks seemed to draw in and hug his 
high cheekbones, so that his face looked 
curiously old and evil. 

“You thieving rascal,” he quavered, 
his voice high and unsteady. ‘‘I’ll settle 
with you, so help me - 

Carewe rose and reached him with 
what seemed to Frost a single motion. 
His huge hand descended lightly on the 
frail, spindling shoulder, and Sevitt 
moved toward the door so swiftly and 
with such apparent ease that Frost half 
fancied he was going willingly. He 
struggled weakly, however, as he was 
thrust into the hall, and his confused 
cry of rage come back through the 
panels for a moment. Then a door 
closed and the room was still. 

Carewe drew in a long, rasping 
breath. “Do you wonder I’m on the 
ragged edge, Frost? I told Edith not 
to ask that—that jack rabbit up here, 
but she would have him. Sorry for 
him, of course. So’m I, ina way, but I 
can be sorry for a fool without having 
him in the house. Been pestering me 
like that for two days. I can’t give in 
to him or he’ll imagine it’s a confession 
and run about telling everybody how he 
bullyragged me into making restitution. 
The joke of it is that he pestered me 
almost silly to give him a hot tip, in the 
first place. I risked pulling the plug out 
of a big deal simply to be rid of him, 
and the numskull had to play it on 
the wrong side! Too bad I got rough 
with him, but I’d have bitten him if I’d 
had to listen another minute.” His face 
changed to a totally different aspect 
of anger. The half-shamed touch of 
amusement went out like a lamp in a 
sharp gust; the lines hardened and 
deepened into grimness. “What about 
Tarrant? Said anything more to you?” 

Frost shook his head. “He’s still 
bluffing. In a way, you ought to ap- 
preciate how he feels, Carewe. Ile 
can’t run away without its amounting to 
a confession—and he isn’t the sort to 
confess, no matter how much evidence 
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If we'd caught 
him with the smoking gun in his hands 


piles up against him. 


he’d still bluff. But I threw it into him 
pretty strong just now, and he'll go, if 
you give him a chance to save his face. 
He keeps the coolest front I ever saw, 
but it’s only a front. He’s yellow, 
Carewe. I don’t know why I’m so sure 
of it, but I am.” 

Carewe’s face drew into even grim- 
mer lines. “Intuition. Funny, how we 
know without reasoning it out, when a 
fellow’s got the saffron stripe through 
him, isn’t it? They never give us men 
credit for having second-sight, and 
they’re always talking about women 
having mysterious, accurate intuitions— 
h’m!” He seemed almost to snarl. 
“That’s what gets me, Frost—the ab- 
solute hopelessness of making a woman 
see that it’s not just jealousy. It’s 
something that hasn’t anything to do 
with jealousy—like the feeling you 
have when a slick grafter is trying to 
get money out of a widow. You aren’t 
jealous because he’s getting the money; 
you’re just sore all though that she 
doesn’t see through and through the 
skate.” 

He broke off suddenly, a_ little 
abashed at his frankness. “I wish 
you'd tighten up the screws a bit, Frost. 
I’m getting to the point where I’m liable 
to explode on short notice. I see red 
whenever I look at the fellow.” 

“T think, perhaps, it might be a good 
idea to let the story leak out a little,” 
said Frost reflectively, as a new thought 
crossed his mind. “I think, if you'll 
permit the suggestion, that Mrs. Carewe 
ought to know something about it. 
After all, it’s almost her right, you 
know. And if people knew what the 
fellow is under his bluff, he’d have a 
harder time bluffing ’em, of course.” 

He looked carefully at the wall, lest 
Carewe’s eye should read his thought 
too plainly. 

Carewe pondered deliberately. ‘‘No,” 
he decided, with a sort of regret in his 

















tone. “It’s better as it is. If we can 
throw a good scare into him he’ll run 
like a rabbit. Where is he now?” 

Frost glanced at his watch again. It 
was just past ten. “I left him in the 
middle of a game, in the billiard room,” 
he said. “He’s planning to pick up 
some loose change from me, I think. 
So he’s probably there still. Why?" 

“Go back and rub it in harder, will 
you? Somehow I don’t feel as if | 
could stand it to have him spend an- 
other night here, Frost. I want him to 
get out.” 

“All right.” Frost rose. “I had 
another look at the gun, by the way. 
It’s still where he left it. Evidently he 
hasn’t had the nerve to try to hide it. 
But the billiard room seems to have a 
fatal fascination for him.” He laughed. 
“Tll ‘find’ the gun to-night! That'll 
give me a good text—eh ?” 

Carewe reflected and agreed. As 
Frost glanced back at him from the 
doorway, he had already plunged again 
into his work, his back toward the 
window. Frost’s eyes turned toward it 
instinctively. It was closed to-night 
against the chill, misty evening. Some 
how the fact that the panes of glass pre 
sented their transparent barrier seemed 
to make the act less foolhardy than it 
had seemed with the sashes open the 
night before. Frost closed the door and 
went back toward the billiard room. 

In the main hall Edith Carewe 
glanced up and intercepted him. 

“What’s the matter with Tommy, 
Rupert? He bolted through here look- 
ing like a thunderstorm.” 

Frost smiled. 
from a bad case of mistaken judgment 
he told her. “I'll have a talk with him 
presently. Perhaps I can 
him out.” 

She frowned. “It’s not about that 
money, is it? He had some queer idea 
that Thad had—cheated him.” 

Frost grinned. “I'll talk to him, 


“Tommy’s suffering 


” 


straighten 
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Mrs. Carewe. It'll be all right. Don’t 
worry. 

She laughed. “If I never have any- 
thing worse to worry about than Tommy 
Sevitt Ill die before my hair turns 
gray,’ she said. “But if you'll smooth 
him down I'll be no end _ obliged, 
Rupert.” 

rost went on toward the billiard 
room. As he went in he was struck 
by a curious impression of duplicated 
events, the sort of thing that strikes all 
of us under far less provocation than he 
had now. It was almost an exact rep- 
lica of his earlier entrance, with Tar- 
rant sighing for a_ hair’s-breadth 
maneuver on the green cloth; Tarrant 
cool, precise, master of every nerve in 
his compact body, a cigarette sending 
up its wavering plume, and, beyond it, 
the upturned, swarthy face, with its 
flashing smile of greeting. 

“All ready, Frost? It’s your shot.” 

Frost hesitated and then lifted his 
cue and played, missing by inches. 
Tarrant laughed and moved around the 
table to position, as Frost, pursuing his 
swiftly formed scheme, strolled casually 
toward the windoy 
the folded rubber table cover still lay 


embrasure where 


across the broad sill. Ile turned his 
back toward it and liited his palms to 
the sheli as if to hoist himself up to 
the sill as a seat. Instead of the ex- 
pected contour of the rifle between the 
folds of cloth, his hands felt only the 
flat suriace. lle pressed down harder 
on them, lifted himself and sat. There 
was no room for doubt; the rifle was 


gone. Iie watched Tarrant narrowly, 


suspecting that he would be interested 
in the maneuver, but the other con- 
tinued to play imperturbably. [le 


glanced up between shots 

“Tell you who was gunning for him, 
Frost?” He jerked his head in the 
direction of the office. 

Frost accepted the challenge bluntly. 
‘Yes,” he said with meaning. “He 


did.” 
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“Who?” Tarrant dropped the butt of 
his cue to the floor. 

“T think you can guess without any 
hint from me,” said Frost coldly. 

Tarrant chuckled as he resumed his 
game. “Oh, I guessed long ago,” he 
said. He might have been remarking 
on the weather for all the sign of emo- 
tion revealed in his voice or manner. 
“Your shot, Frost. What’s Carewe 
going to do if the fellow doesn’t run for 
it?” 

Frost slipped down from his perch. 
“Something like what you prophesied— 
break him apart with his bare hands. 
It’s a fool’s trick to tempt a man like 
that. Underneath his restraints he’s 
nothing but a joyous savage. He'd get 
a distinct thrill of delight out of pulling 
a man to pieces, properly roused to it.” 

“He would,” agreed Tarrant. “By 
Jove, you should have had that one! 
Too bad.” 

A small gun-metal clock stood on the 
shelf over the stone hearth. Its hands 
pointed mendaciously to eleven-five, and 
Frost, chancing to glance at it, yielded 
again to a vague impulse which bade 
him compare it with his own time. It 
was ten-lifteen. He let the watch slip 
into his pocket as he took a mental 
resolution to have it out, cards on the 
table, with Fraser Tarrant. He laid 
his cue aside and came close to the 
other. 

“Tarrant, let’s quit fencing and 

A shrill, penetrating scream cut 
through the silence between them—the 
clear, keen, vibrant shriek of a woman 
frightened into artlessness. It silenced 
the words on Frost’s lips, stiffened 
both men into motionless, rapt atten- 
tion. Frost’s nerves, tense before its 
interruption, were badly shaken, but 
Tarrant, after a moment of pause, 
calmly turned back to him. 

“Fencing? I don’t get you, Frost.” 

Before Frost could answer, a patter 
of feet sounded behind him and Car- 
lotta Lerton, hysterical and pallid, ran 





toward the pair. “Oh, hurry, can't 
you? Somebody’s killed Thad Carewe!” 

Frost had a mental photograph later 
of Fraser Tarrant, coolly replacing his 
cut in the rack before he moved toward 
the door. As for Frost, he was run- 
ing almost before the words had struck 
home on his consciousness, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HAND OF THE LAW. 
ONE enormous arm flung - stiffly 


across his papers, the other dan- 
gling at his side, almost like a de- 
formity in its abnormal length, Thad- 
deus Carewe sprawled forward on his 
desk. The fingers of the dangling hand 
reached nearly to the rug, Frost noticed, 
even as his eyes swept from the signif- 
icant spreading blotch on the back of 
Carewe’s coat to the window behind 
him. He stooped over the sprawling 
body, a vague repugnance rising in him 
at the grim task of making sure that 
Carewe was dead. He lifted the limp, 
dangling arm, touched the opened, enor- 
mous hand as_ he felt for the pulse. 
An exclamation escaped him. The 
wrist was very little colder than his 
own; it had none of the revolting, un- 
clean clamminess of dead flesh, against 
which, in advance, his nerves had in- 
stinctively rebelled. 

“What is it, Rupert?” He had a flash 
of half-unwilling admiration for the 
voice in which Edith Carewe asked the 
question. It was cool, possessed, 
steady, betraying no hint of shaken 
1erves. He glanced up at her, looking 
over the wide, limp shoulders of her 
husband. She was erect, perfectly 
poised, absolutely mistress of herself, 
her single concession to the shock and 
strain of the situation being the gray, 
clear pallor of her face, against which 
her lips offered a startling contrast of 
vivid crimson. Even in his blur of whirl- 
ing thoughts Frost deduced a clever use 
of lip salve, so clever that never before 




















had he suspected that the redness was 
not wholly natural. 

“J—was startled to find that his hand 
wasn’t cold. It couldn’t have been 
more than a few minutes ago, at the 
most.” He pressed a cheek against the 
tremendous arch of the chest, listening 
with all his might for the faintest flutter 
of heartbeats, although he knew in ad- 
vance that it was useless. The bullet 
had entered at the fatal spot just below 
the left shoulder blade—a beautifully 
accurate shot, which must have pierced 
the heart and caused instantaneous 
death. Frost straightened. ‘“\Who 
found him?” His voice was even again, 
as the instinct of his profession woke in 
him. 

“IT did,” Edith answered almost as 
levelly. ‘I wanted to talk to him about 
poor Tommy Sevitt, and I came in. He 
was just as you see him. I thought he 
was asleep or had fainted or something, 
at first. Then I saw—and I called the 
others. That’s all.” 

Tarrant crossed quickly to her. 
“Edith, you’re trying to take it too 
calmly. You'll break if you keep such 
a stifi grip on yourself. It’s been a 
frightful shock for you. Better leave 
the rest to us—go back to the hall— 
take the other women with you.” 

She shook her head. “I’m going to 
see this through. I—it’s all I can do 
I—I owe him so much.” With 
a startling absence of the theatrical she 
turned toward the sprawled figure at 
the desk. “That’s a promise, Thad. 
I’m going to square the account, as 
you’d have squared it if you'd lived.” 
Her eyes came back to Tarrant, direct, 
calm, motionless. “It’s more my affair 
than anybody’s else. I'll stay. I’m 
quite fit.” 

Frost sensed a sudden change in her. 
The old, familiar personality seemed to 
have died and left a stranger in its 
place, a stranger who wore Edith 
Carewe’s face and spoke in her voice, 
and yet had a new look and a new tone. 





now. 
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He had liked Mrs. Carewe before in a 
casual, surface fashien; it occurred to 
him suddenly that he had never re- 
spected her, even when he liked her 
most. Always there had been a hint of 
patronage in his thought of her. Now, 
as he studied her, a faint, lingering re- 
sentment died out of him. She had 
amused herself callously, foolishly, in 
such a way as to trouble Carewe, but 
she was sorry for it, plainly, and in her 
penitence there was a new dignity, a 
new strength, which made a different 
woman of her. 

Rupert Frost crossed to the window. 
The glass of one of the small panes was 
splintered, with a round, chipped hole 
showing where the bullet had passed; 
the light refracted from the irregular 
edges in tiny diamondlike glints. Frost 
nodded. It pleased him to find that the 
bullet had not broke out the entire pane. 
By prolonging the line drawn from the 
aperture to the wound in Carewe’s back 
it would be easy to find just where the 
assassin had stood to fire. That might 
be the necessary touch of proof that he 
would need. He unlatched the window 
and looked out. The dark gardens 
seemed to say that they could keep their 
secrets fast. He decided, on the spur 
of the moment, to let the garden wait 
for daylight. He closed the sash again 
and turned slowly, his eyes flashing a 
quick inventory of the pale, intent faces 
which turned toward his. Only one 
was missing. Frost’s lips tightened. 
Sevitt had either done the killing and 
fled, as only a fool would flee, or his 
besetting bad luck was following him far 
closer than usual. Merely to be missing 
and unaccounted for under the condi- 
tions was enough to center suspicion; he 
had grumbled vaguely about Carewe to 
others than Frost, too. The whole 
household knew that there was a griev- 
ance, real or fancied ; Frost himself had 
witnessed the end of a stormy inter- 
view. It would make a strong case—a 


case so plausible that instead of Sevitt’s 
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26 
innocence being assumed, as the law 
supposedly guaranteed, it would be 
necessary to prove it pretty thoroughly. 
“Anybody seen Sevitt?” Irost asked 
the question as casually as he could, 
but its significance could not be over 
looked. He saw the swift exchange of 
startled glances. Edith answered him. 
“He went through the living room a 
few minutes ago—while Fraser was 
there,” she said slowly. “He was upset 
—it was because of the way he looked 
that I thought of talking to Thad about 
him.” : 
“Which way did he go? 
dressed to travel?” Frost 
questions at her quickly. 
“Why, I think he either went up to 
his room or into the billiard room,” she 
said reflectively. “He went into the cor- 


Was he 
shot the 


ridor, anyway. He wasn’t dressed for 
outdoors.” 

frost glanced at Tarrant. “You 
didn’t see him, I suppose? You were 
in the hall with the others?” 

Tarrant shook his head. “I waited 


for you a few minutes, and then I 
strolled in to see how the game was 
going. I was talking to Mrs. Carewe 


when Sevitt went through. He didn’t 
speak to anybody, but I rather fancied 
he was mumbling to himself. He 
looked pretty much excited, as Edith 
says,” 

Frost thought a 
had gone into the bi 
the rifle there, and yielded to a cr 
impulse to revenge himself on Carewe, 
it would have been easy for him to go 
out through the terrace slip 
around the wing and across the gardens 
to the window. The thing was possible, 
at least. It was impossible that Tar- 
rant should have done the killing— 
utterly impossible. There had not been 
time enough, in the first place; he him- 
self had come straight from Carewe, 
very much alive, to find Tarrant prac- 
ticing his shots on the table. Was it 
possible that it had been Sevitt who had 


moment. [If Sevitt 
lliard room, found 


ized 


doors, 
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fired that first, futile shot, the night be- 
fore, as well as the better-aimed one 
which had found its target just now? 
He told himself that he had been rather 
quick the night before, in that mental 
catalogue. He wasn’t sure now whether 
had been on the terrace or 
whether his insignificance had merely 


Sevitt 


caused I*rost to overlook him. 

head. \ suddén 
thought struck him and he sprang to the 
telephone—the small, automatic house 


He shook his 


system which communicated with the 
lodge He plugged the connection 
swiftly and, as Larsen’s sullen voice 


answered, called impatiently : 


“Anybody gone out to-night, Lar- 
sen?” 

“No, sir. Not that I know of.” 

“The gate’s been shut, right along?” 

“Yes, sir—and me sitting right here 
by the window since dinner. Nobody's 
got out, sir. I’m sure of that.” 

lrost reflected. “You haven't seen 
anything of Mr. Sevitt, I suppose?” 

Nis 

“\Vell, in any case, nobody is to leave 
the place to-night on any pretext—no 
matter who. Do you understand—not 
even me, or Mrs. Carewe. Some one 


has killed Mr. Carewe, and the only 
chance of his getting away is to slip 


past you. Don't let him.” 


\ gruff, unservantlike oath came 
heavily over the wire. Larsen, for 
once, was jolted out of his surly calm. 
‘You know who did it? Tell me——’ 

“No, we don’t know yet. But it’s 
certain that whoever did will have to 
pass the lodge to escape, and I’m count 


Don’t leave 


ing on you to prevent it. 

your post till you’re relieved. I'll see 
that somebody comes out to relieve 
you.” 


“Leave it to me! If anybody tries 
to get past here it’s goin’ to be unwhole- 


some fer ’im.” Larsen’s deep tones 
hook Frost wondered. Evidently 
the sulky gatekeeper had had more 
than a casual attachment to his em- 




















ployer. His was the one attitude which 
seemed to take the murder with decent 
wrath. Frost rang off. 

“That’s settled. Now for the police.” 
He stopped short as it occurred to him 
that they were in the thinly settled coast 
country of down-East Maine, where the 
machinery of the law must of necessity 
be crude and clumsy. Some inexpe- 
rienced constable or country sheriff 
would be all that the locality would of- 
fer toward the solution of what mys- 
tery there might be about Thaddeus 
Carewe’s death, toward the apprehen- 
sion and punishment of his murderer. 
Of course Frost was here, thanks to 
Carewe’s forethought, but he could not 
afford, even under the circumstances, 
to show his hand too openly. And he 
had no official status, in any case. It 
was maddening. Left to himself, given 
the power of the law to back him, he 
might do much. Now, as things stood, 
he would presently lave to step aside 
and let some bungling villager spoil the 
case! 

Edith touched his arm. 
Rupert? What’s wrong?” 

He explained briefly. 


“What is it, 


She nodded. “Of course. But I 
shall retain somebody—the very best 
detective I can find—to help. I shall 
send for—who’s that clever man the 


. papers talk about sometimes—Stanley, 
isn’t it?” 

Frost nearly laughed at the beautiful 
coincidence. He managed to hide the 
sudden pleasure in his face and nod 
casually. “That’s an excellent idea. 
We'll try to get him on the long-distance 
as soon as we've notified the police.” 
He stopped again. “What jurisdiction 
are we in? Does anybody know?” 

Tarrant supplied the information. 
“Holcombe, I think. It’s just a village, 


but there’s bound to be a constable or 
something. 

Frost moved toward the telephone. 
The operator at the local exchange—a 
temporary station operated only during 


9 
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the short summer season—confirmed 

Tarrant’s guess and connected him with 
Holcombe village, where a down-East 
feminine voice supplied the information 
that the constable was named Elisha 

3ascom, and that he failed to answer 
his telephone. Yes, there was a coroner 
—Doctor Cheatham. She had better 
luck in reaching the latter’s residence 
and the doctor himself presently ejac- 
ulated amazedly at the news and prom- 
ised to drive “right out.” 

Frost hung up with a sense of dis- 
couragement. The coroner had already 
revealed himself as even more rustic 
than Frost had feared. No doubt the 
constable would be still worse. It 
would be a purely ornamental post in a 
small, law-abiding community like Hol- 
combe—a job to be given to somebody 
who needed what little pay it might 
carry, and whose affairs were not too 
important to permit him to undertake 
the occasional duties of the place. He 
turned toward the others, huddled to- 
gether in the doorway, their faces still 
struck with the vague, half-frightened 
awe which death can bring even to such 
faces as theirs, schooled from infancy 
to sneer or laugh at every emotion. 

“That’s all we can do till the coroner 
gets here,” he announced. ‘Mrs. 
Carewe, will you ask somebody to look 
for Sevitt? He may be in his room. 
Perhaps, if we can find him, it will be 
simplier. As it stands they’ll be bound 
to suspect him.” * 

“Oh, poor Tommy couldn’t have— 
Edith spoke impulsively, checked her- 
self and nodded. She pressed Carewe’s 
desk button coolly, and a manservant 
responded with suspicious haste. FEvi- 
dently the downstairs community was 
as excited as the household itself. The 
servitor’s usual correct woodenness of 
countenance had wholly deserted him. 

“Find Mr. Sevitt, at once, Masters,” 
directed Edith Carewe curtly. “See if 
he’s is 

The man stood his ground, struggling 


” 
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to control his speech. “Beg pardon, 
m’m, but ’e ’s gone,” he said with an 
effort. "E gave me horders to ex- 
press ’is bags, and said ’e was tykin’ the 
train to-night, m’m.” 

Frost stepped toward him quickly. 
“When did you see him?” 

“Might have been ’arf an hour, sir. 
*E met me in the hupper ’all, sir, with 
is ‘at an’ coat, sir. ’E was just leavin’ 
then, sir.” 

Frost hesitated. Half an hour—it 
might mean considerably less or more 
than that. Evidently, after crossing the 
main hall from his interview with 
Carewe, Sevitt had gone up the east 
wing staircase, taken his hat and coat, 
and departed, leaving by the billiard- 
room terrace. But what had become 
of him? Was he still hiding somewhere 
on the grounds, terrified at the realiza- 
tion of his deed? Or had he tried to 
clamber along the ledges, avoiding the 
lodge? The note of the rising surf 
seemed to answer the last question. 
Nobody could have negotiated that pas- 
sage on such a night. 

“Did you see him go downstairs?” he 
asked. 

The man nodded. “Yes, sir. ’E 
went down the east staircyse, sir. ’E 
’adn’t packed up anything, sir. I looked 
in to see.” 

“Very well.” Frost nodded dismis- 
sal and the man retreated, his eyes veer- 
ing past Frost to the significant huddle 
which still sprawled at the desk. Edith 
spoke quietly. 

“You surely can’t mean that Tommy 
Sevitt did it!) Why, he isn’t capable of 
hurting a fly. It’s utterly absurd!” 

Tarrant confirmed her _ defense. 
“Ves, Frost. No matter what the cir- 
cumstances may seem to show, it’s 
simply inconceivable that Sevitt did 
such a thing. Why, everybody knows 
that he was afraid of firearms— 
wouldn’t even shoot a target-rifle the 
other day, when we were popping at 
bottles. You’re on a wrong scent.” 


“ 


said Frost 
quietly. “But I’m no detective, and it’s 
merely instinct to clear up whatever 


“I think so myself,” 


doubt one finds. Which reminds me 
that I was going to telephone for the 
chap you spoke of, Mrs. Carewe. Stan- 
ley, you know. Shall I?” 

“Please.” She nodded sharply. “I 
don’t want you to think | don’t welcome 
your help, Rupert. You’ve been very 
thoughtful. 

She wavered slightly and Frost’s arm 
shot support her, but she re- 
covered without his help. 

Tarrant ventured another expostula- 
“Really, Mrs. Carewe, this 1s too 
Please come 
why you 


’ 


Saisie 


out to 


tion, 
much of a strain on you. 
away. There’s no reason 
should stay here.” 

She stiffened again. 
I belong here, you know. 


“Thanks. But 
I’m just real- 


izing that. [ll stay, until the—the 
officers come.” She turned to the 
others. “But you needn’t. In fact | 


wish you'd go back and leave me, if you 
don’t mind. [—I ’m going to stay here 
with—with him, for a little while.” 

They did not argue the matter. 
Frost and Tarrant stayed behind, but 
the rest seemed to fade out like figures 
on a cinematographic screen. Frost 
closed the door. Curiously, he ap- 
proved of Edith’s attitude, although 
there was something ghastly in her self- 
control. Tarrant was frowning slightly, 
They faced each other for a moment. 

Tarrant began a fresh protest. 
“Really, you know——” 

Before Edith could answer, the auto- 
matic telephone hummed softly. Frost 
answered. It was Larsen. 

“There’s a man here says he’s con- 
stable of Holcombe—name’s Bascom. 
Shall I let him in?” 

Frost stared. “Already?” The word 
escaped him involuntarily. Then he re- 
covered himself. ‘“Yes—send him in 
at once, Larsen.” He hung up the re- 
ceiver and whirled. 

“Holcombe’s eight miles away, isn’t 

















it? And I only telephoned five minutes 
ago! It’s another mystery—unless they 
reached him by telephone somewhere 
near here. That’s it, of course.” 

“Yes. Sounds likely.” Tarrant’s 
brows gathered meditatively. 

Edith did not speak. She had taken a 
chair which faced the window, her back 
to the grim reminder that had been 
Thaddeus Carewe, her hands in her lap, 
her eyes straight before her. They 
waited in uneasy silence for a few mo- 
ments. Then Masters reappeared, 
ushering in Constable Elisha Bascom. 

Frost photographed the man in his 
first swift inspection, and his spirits 
sank lower than ever. Bascom was a 
dingy, lank, awkward down-Easter, 
with the sharply defined cheek bones 
and jaws, the sky-blue eye and bleached, 
badly barbered hair of the type. A 
thin, straw-colored stubble projected 
forlornly from his chin and cheeks, and 
his lips were parted in a rather apol- 
ogetic, abashed grin. 

“Evenin’,’ he remarked, his voice 
high and nasal. “Which one’s the 
thief? I come up as quick’s I could.” 

He glanced from Frost to Tarrant, 
his eyes narrowing with simple shrewd- 
ness. As yet he had not caught sight 
of the figure which sprawled on the 


desk. Frost scowled. 

“Thief? Who told you that? 
We——” 

“Sho! Want to know, now? Some- 


body been havin’ another joke on me, I 
wonder. Ain’t there a thief here? Fel- 
ler phoned daown t’ me mebbe an hour 
since an’ said he had a thief up here 
waitin’ f’r me to come an’ fetch him. | 
come straight up.” 

Frost stared. “An hour ago? Why, 
an hour ago”—he glanced at his watch. 
It was barely half past ten—‘‘why, an 
hour ago Carewe was alive—talking to 
me!” 

Elisha Bascom moved into the room. 
He had a shambling, shuffling gait 
which perfectly harmonized with his 
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appearance. His glance fell on the ugly 
huddle at the desk and he straight- 
ened, stiffened to immobility, staring. 
“What’s this? He’s dead, ain't he? 


That’s Thaddeus Carewe—I’ve seen 
him.” 
“Yes.” Frost spoke impatiently, ex- 


plaining the situation in curt, brief 
words while Bascom rubbed his stub- 
bled chin and stared, hypnotized, at 
Carewe’s body. “What we want to 
know is who telephoned you an hour 
ago—and why. There’s no thief here, 
but we’ve got a murderer somewhere 
on the Head.” 

“Then it don’t matter about the 
thief,” said Bascom sagely, “’s long as 
I ain’t had my trip aout here fer 
nuthin’. Who done it?” He jerked 
his head at the desk. 

Frost had an exasperated sense of 
helplessness. Again he explained, more 
carefully than before. Bascom, still 
scratching his chin, nodded occasionally 
without taking his eyes from the body. 
When Frost finished he nodded more 
decidedly than ever. 

“That’s all cl’ar enough naow,” he 
declared. “All I got to do is find aout 
who done it and arrest him. You sent 
fer Doc Cheatham, you say? That’s 


good. I'll jest wait till I hear what he 
says. No hurry. The feller can’t git 
off'n the Head to-night, ’thout’n he 


swims ’r flies. I'll set here an’ think it 
over while I’m a-waitin’. You don’t 
hev to stay, if you’d ruther go some- 
wheres else.” 

Frost lifted his shoulders helplessly. 
The murderer could hardly have chosen 
a better scene for his crime. The law, 
as represented by Constable Elisha Bas- 
com, appeared exceedingly unlikely to be 
very cleverly guided in the pursuit of 
the criminal. And nobody except Elisha 
Bascom had any official status as yet. 
Later, perhaps, by appealing to the gov- 
ernor, it might be possible to have some 
one of higher intelligence assigned to 
the case, though, in his ignorance of the 
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State law, Frost could not even be sure 
of this. 

He watched Bascom settle himself de- 
liberately in a deep chair and cross his 
lank legs. Then, with a sudden memory 
of Edith Carewe’s authorization, he 
went to the telephone and, after some 
debate with the operator, entered a call 
for Stanley’s office wire in New York. 
He was so intent on reaching his part 
ner that it wholly escaped his attention 
that he was giving more than a hint of 
his connection, to a shrewd listener, by 
revealing his knowledge of the number. 
But if any of the three listeners ob- 
served this significant acquaintance, 
none of them gave any sign of curiosity 
except Bascom, who demanded, in his 
high, nasal drawl, who was the Paul 
Stanley Frost wished to reach. 

‘The detective, ain’t he?” he added, 
as Frost hesitated. “‘Why do you want 
him? [I’m handlin this job all right so 
far, ain’t I? Think I’m agoin’ to need 
help?” 

Frost explained diplomatically, in- 
wardly raging at the necessity for 
pacifying this dull-witted lout whom 
chance and the charity of his towns- 
folk had thrust into control of a sit- 
uation obviously a thousand miles be- 
yond his capacity. 
gained by alienating him at the outset, 
and Frost palavered industriously until 
Bascom seemed content. 

He studied the constable more closely 
as silence fell again on the group. The 


Nothing was to be 


man was hopeless—too stupid to be even 
interested in a crime which would have 
headlines all over the country. Frost 
wondered what the city reporters would 
make of Elisha Bascom. The thought 
brought a grim smile to his tight 


lips. Bascom, slouched awkwardly in 
Carewe’s costly chair, his big booted 
feet extended far before him, could 
think of nothing better to do than to 
rub straw-stubbled jaws and stare from 
Fraser Tarrant to Edith Carewe, and 
then, with a quick flick of his childish 


sky-blue eyes at Frost, resume his 
scrutiny of the others. The dolt! Frost 
itched to elbow him out of his way and 
do the hundred and one things that 
ought to be done—question the sery- 
ants, quiz the guests, examine the 
gardens, search the grounds—anything 
except to sit here helplessly while the 
minutes fled past with nothing accom- 
plished. But it couldn’t be done. Bas- 
com had already shown that he would 
bristle at the least sign of encroachment 
on his province. And aside from that, 
Frost could not afford to show too 
much intelligence, too much energy. 
It was out of character. His role called 
for semi-stupid inaction, and he must 
live up to it as nearly as he could. 

But the strain on his patience got the 
better of his caution at the end of it. 
He broke out almost angrily: 

“Why don’t you do something, con- 
stable? Surely there are measures that 
needn’t wait for the coroner. It seems 
horrible to be waiting idly like this, 
when——” 

Bascom rolled the mild sky-blue gaze 
toward him. “Ever fish much, Mr. 
Frost?” 

“No,” retorted Frost, staring. 
‘What's that go to do with——” 

The constable chuckled foolishly. 
“Ef you had, you’d understand. The 
best way to ketch fish, ’cordin’ to my 
experience, is to get as near to whar 
they'd ought to be as you kin, and bait 
up with the bait that’s apt to suit ‘em 
best, as the case may be, and then set 
jest as still as you kin and wait patient 
fer ’em to bite.” He chuckled again. 
“Takes patience, but it gits fish.” 

l‘rost sighed helplessly. To-morrow, 
if he could reach Stanley on the wire, 
they might accomplish something. 
Obviously it was futile to hope for any- 
thing until then. He was still more de- 
pressed when Coroner Cheatham ar- 
rived—a round, squat, gray-whiskered 
fellow, with the inevitable professional 
manner sitting awkwardly on his genial- 

















ity, and a fine network of bright-red 
veins on his high, hooked nose attesting 
that the prohibition law of the State did 
not wholly prohibit so far as Doctor 


Cheatham was concerned with it. He 
was businesslike enough about his 
examination, to be sure, rather more 


thorough, indeed, than some city physi- 
cians would have been, but his manner 
no appeal whatever to F 
confidence. 

“ll hold the inquest to-morrow,” he 
“The body can be moved any 


” 
now. 


made rost’s 


said. 
time, 
Both he and the constable had mani- 


fested a certain abashed sympathy for 
Edith not without 
its appeal, and [Frost admitted to him- 
self, as he fumed inwardly, that the 
ordeal might have been made very much 
harder for her than those two clumsy 
rustics made it. 

He when 
com intervened mildly at the coroner’s 
suggestion of removal. 

“Jest as well not to move him fer the 
present,” he said quietly. “Might want 
to make a few measurements by day- 
light. You don’t mind, Mis’ Carewe?” 

Edith shook her head. 


Carewe which Was 


was almost startled Bas- 


“fT want noth- 
ing but to have justice done,” she said 
distinctly. “I feel that I owe that much 
to—to my husband’s memory. You 
will spare no _¢xpense, stop at no in- 
trusion, no inconvenience, so long as 
you feel it necessary to bring the mur- 
derer to what he deserves.” 

Bascom nodded gravely. “You c’n 
trust me, Mis’ Carewe. I know my 
business, as the doc c’n tell you, I guess. 
The feller that done this ain’t goin’ to 
git cl’ar. I'll tend to that. Naow, ef 
you don’t mind me givin’ advice, you 
eiter go to bed and try to git some 
sleep. The doc’ll give you a powder, 





nebbe, ef you feel you need it.” 

To Frost’s surprise Edith rose in- 
stantly. 
sary, 
night ?” 


won’t be neces- 
You—you will stay here—to- 


“Thanks ; it 
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“T cale’late to, but I don’t reckon the 
doc will,” said Bascom. “Don’t you 
put yourself to no trouble, though. I 
ain’t goin’ to sleep—I’m goin’ to set an 
do a spell o’ thinkin’, soe’s I'll be ready 
fer to- Brainwork comes sorta 
hard fer me an’ | gotta take time to it.” 

She smiled absently and, with a grave 


nod to both officials, moved toward the 
> 


morrow. 





hall. Frost lingered, but Tarrant fol- 
lowed her, ignoring the others in his 
3 > dD 
absorption in her. 
“You c’n set a spell, if you’re a mind 


to,” said Bascom benignly, addressing 
Frost. ‘I sorta like to have somebody 
to talk to ’'m thinkin’—an’ the 
doc’ll hev to go right soon; eh, doc?” 
“Got a case up to Sawyer’s Corners 
’'d ought to tend to,” admitted Cheat 
a hint of reluctance. “An’ 
T'll hey to panel a jury f’ust thing in 
the mornin’. I’d better 
be movin’. See you to-morrow—ten 
o’clock sharp.” He moved toward the 
door, and Frost, on sudden impulse, 
volunteered to guide him out and see 
him safely past the vigilant Larsen. 
As they passed out of earshot he 
ventured on a cautious inquiry concern- 
ing his 
Cheatham wagged his head. 
“’Lish ain’t ever been what you or 
me’d call spry,” he conceded. ‘Makes 
aout to fish right smart, an’ winters he 
hunts some. Great hand fer dogs, too. 
Sorta good-natured. Most everybody 
likes him. Bein’ constable tickles him, 
an’ there ain’t much call for work in it. 
Don’t know as he ever had anything 
much to do except huntin’ fer red 
liguor, and he don’t hev much luck at 
that, either. All the same he ain’t a 
fool. He’s smart, in his way, ’Lish is.” 
Frost bade him good night at the 
gate, with a deeper depression than 
ever. Only a village idler, a loafing 
fisherman and hunter, elected constable 
because none of his easy-going towns- 
folk wanted the empty, unprofitable job 
enough to take it away from him! And 


1 
when 


ham, with 


Ya-as, I guess 


Bascom’s fitness for job. 
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as far as the law was concerned, this 
was the man intrusted with the task of 
clearing whatever mystery attended the 
murder of Carewe and capturing the 
murderer ! 

“Tt’s just as well we’ve only poor 
Tommy Sevitt to deal with,” he said to 
himself. “That brings the odds preity 
near even. Still, when Stanley 
comes——”’ 

When Frost reached the house again 
he found Constable Elisha Bascom rub- 
bing his lean jaws as he stared at the 
bullet mark in the paneling above the 
desk. 

“Seen this here mark?” 
quired as Frost came in. 

Frost nodded. 

Bascom wagged his head. “Mighty 
curious how a fellow that c’d shoot good 
enough to put two bullets through the 


Bascom in- 


same hole in a glass c’d miss as wide 
as that,” he remarked knowingly. “O’ 


course it was the second shot that went 
wild.” 

“How do you reason that out, con 
stable?” Frost kept his countenance. 

“Why, it’s sorta plain, seems to me, 
that ef the fu’st shot hed missed, the 
second wouldn’t hey hit Carewe in the 
back,” said Elisha calmly. 
l ever hearn or seen o’ 
consid’able apt to be up an’ comin’. No, 
sir—he wa’n’t the man to sit still an’ 
let a feller shoot at him twice 
even turnin’ araound to look.” 

Frost nodded his approval of the rea 


“From all 


him, he was 
without 


soning. For the moment his superior 
knowledge of the facts blinded him to 
its exceeding soundness. Prompted by 
his contempt for Bascom’s ability, he 
suddenly decided to keep the story of 
the earlier attempt on Carewe’s life to 
himself. He would talk it 
Stanley, if Stanley got here in time; if 
not, he could bring it out at the in 
quest. Under the circumstances, in 
deed, it might be just as well to forget 
it altogether. Tarrant was the I 


over with 


Only 


other man in the secret, and Tarrant 





would certainly not wish to have it 
mentioned. Dragging it into the case 
at this stage would only divert attention 
from the main issue and inevitably give 
rise to the unlovely speculations as to 
motive, which Thaddeus Carewe had 
above all things desired to avoid. 

The hum of the telephone summoned 
him. Stanley’s voice, after a confusion 
of other voices, came clearly to. his 
ears. riefly he explained the salient 
features of the case and asked Stanley 
to catch the midnight express, which 
would connect with the morning train 
from Portland and get him into Hol- 
combe in time for the inquest. Stan- 
ley promised with some alacrity, and 
l'rost rang off 

He turned to find Constable Elisha 
Bascom regarding him with a mild dis- 
approval. 

“\Vhat’s the sense in hirin’ a city fel- 
ler to come all the way up here?” he 
demanded, slightly aggrieved. ‘You're 
gettin’ my services fer nuthin’, I ain’t 
failed on the job yet, hev I? [I don’t see 
why 

‘rest placated him skillfully. What- 
tion he had to confide in him 


ever tempt 


concerning the earlier attempt on 
Carewe’'s life disappeared as he realized 
how much more discreetly such a deli- 


cate affair could be handled by Paul 
Stanley This  pig-headed 

would jump at the conclusion that Tar- 
rant, having tried and failed, must un 
questionably have been involved in the 
successful attempt that followed. He 
would be incapable of reasoning out the 
Tarrant, 





a3 
bumpkin 


simple and obvious truth that 
of all men, would be least apt to lift a 


finger against Carewe. 


CHAPTER V. 
rHE OBVIOUS UNTRUTH 
\THER to Constable Bascom’s dis- 
pleasure, Frost kept him company 
through the hours which elapsed before 
the east windows paled as the day lifted 











- 











faintly above the horizon. Several 
times the constable suggested rather 
flatly that he didn’t need companion- 
ship, and, as often, Frost explained that 
he couldn’t sleep, anyway, and wanted 
to have some one to help him get 
through the night. [ascom fidgeted 
after each of these explanations, but 
forbore to press his wish-to be alone. 
At daybreak, he and [rost were sitting 
silently and in none too good humor 
with each other. 

But the day brightened 
mood. He led the way into the garden, 
where, to Frost’s reluctantly approving 
surprise, he inspected the ground in the 
vicinity of the window in exceedingly 
workmanlike fashion. 

The footprints left by Tarrant on the 
second night before, and those inevit- 
ably added by Frost himself and by 
Carewe, during their subsequent in- 
vestigations, had been carefully erad- 
icated by the gardeners’ rakes, after 
plaster-of-Paris casts had been made of 
the significant ones. Those 
marked by the gardener and two of his 
helpers, so that their identification 
would be assured, were in the lower 
drawer of Carewe’ desk, Frost knew. 
Luckily the gardeners had been frankly 
mystified durfng the process of taking 
and marking them, and even if they 
mentioned the affair in the examination 
at the inquest, it need not necessarily be 
connected with the murder. 

Frost had gradually made up his 
mind to suppress the whole affair. It 
had no direct bearing on the murder, he 
was convinced. Tarrant had had every 
reason to refrain from any further 
attempt on Carewe’s life, even 
posing that the evidence against him 
were as convincing as it seemed, a point 
on which Frost began now to entertain 
serious doubts, in view of subsequent 
- events. It seemed more probable that 
Sevitt had fired that first shot, as well 
as the second, and the circumstances 
which had pointed so straight at Tar- 





Bascom’s 


casts, 


Sup 
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rant were 
cidences, 

Bascom’s study of the terrain proved 
disappointing. There was no sign of 
a footprint anywhere near the window, 
and the earth, after its raking of yester- 
day, would assuredly have registered 
the lightest step. 

“Guess he took mighty good care to 
stand on the path when he shot,” said 
Bascom at last. 

I‘rost, who had reached this conclu- 
sion instantly, nodded in solemn ap- 
proval. Hesitatingly he ventured to 
suggest that by striking a line from the 
wound to the window and prolonging it 
outside, they could arrive at the ap- 
proximate location of the assassin when 
he fired. Bascom pondered and ap- 
proved. At Frost’s suggestion, again, 
the test was made by means of a cord, 
stretched as tightly as Frost, standing 
beside Carewe’s body, and Bascom, on 
the path outside, could draw it. A few 
experiments brought the constable to a 
point in the path from which, sighting 
along the string, he declared that the 
shot had been fired. 

“Naow hold your end to the mark in 
the wall,” he called. ‘“‘Let’s see if he 
stood in the same place to shoot that 
one, too.” 

l‘rost was startled, but he could not 
refuse. Lifting his end of the string to 
the mark in the wall put a sharp angle 
in the cord at the window. Bascom, 
outside, lowered his end until it touched 
the path, without straightening the 
angle. He knelt, his lean, stubbled face 
twisted into a comical expression of 
puzzlement. could him 
plainly from where he stood, and, if the 
incident had not involved such serious 
contingencies from his point of view, 
he would have been tempted to laugh 
outright. But even Bascom would be 
bound to spot a discrepancy here, and 
it would involve troublesome explana- 
tions 


merely misleading coin- 


Frost see 


The constable let go of his end and 
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came carefully around to the door, 
where Frost met him. The look of be- 
wilderment had left his face by the time 
they met. 

“T thought it was funny about them 
two shots,” he declared simply. ‘They 
wa’n’t fired through the same hole at all. 
The one in the wall wasn’t fired through 
the glass, or else it was fired before, and 
new light put in. That sorta mixes it 
up, don’t it? Do you calc’late a smart 
city detective like this Stanley feller 
c’d figger it out f’r us?” 


“He might,” said Frost soberly. 
“Tt’s certainly curious.” 
“Ya-as.” Bascom rubbed his chin 


meditatively. “It cert’nly be that.” He 
hesitated. 

“We might have a look over the 
grounds, anyway,” Frost put in. 
“There’s a guest missing, you know. He 
hasn’t got past the gate, so he must be 
somewhere on the place. We've got to 
clear that part of it up.” 

“That’s so.” Bascom brightened. 
Evidently outdoor work was more to 
his taste ‘than problems in abstruse de- 
duction. They went down the path, 
passing the spot which Bascom had 
marked with a rude circle, where the 
assassin must have stood as he shot the 
fatal bullet. Bascom wagged his head 
helplessly. They went on a few feet 
farther, and the constable stopped 
short, staring intently at a small, irreg- 
ular blotch on one of the broad stone 
flags. It was a dark reddish-brown, 
and Frost bent over it, beside the vil- 
lager, with a curious sense of repug- 
nance. 

“H’m.” Bascom touched it gingerly 
with a gnarled forefinger, the skin 
scored with deep, permanent cracks in 
which a persistent black had taken root. 
“That’s blood. Seen too much not to 
know. An’ it ain’t been thar long, 
nuther. Not longer’n overnight. That’s 
kinda curious, too. Reckon he cut him- 
self, or somethin’?” He squinted ob- 
liquely at Frost, who shook his head, 


” 





genuinely puzzled. The lank constable 
drew himself laboriously erect, resum- 
ing his chin rubbings. “H’m. Calc’late 
we'd better look a mite fu’ther. Mebbe 
we'll find somethin’ else that’d help 
cl’ar up this.” 

They searched carefully along the 
path. They followed it to the sea wall 
at the far curve of the Head, without 
coming on anything in the least illu- 
minating. At the wall they stopped by 
common consent, and Bascom stared 
out over the rocks, where the ebb was 
at its lowest and the thinned water 
sucked and muttered sullenly among 
the fanged ledges. The penetrating 
smell of the shore was heavy in the air, 
and he breathed it deeply, with relish, 
He stood so long, staring out at the 
rocks, that Frost grew impatient. 

“We're wasting time, aren’t we?” he 
said curtly. 

Bascom scratched his jaw. ‘“‘Mebbe. 
But mebbe not. I see somethin’ daown 
thar that looks wuth goin’ after,” he 
drawled. ‘Reckon I c’n make out to 
shin daown, ef you'll give me a hand 
to git back.” 

He climbed clumsily over the stone 
wall, lowered himself to the topmost 
projection of the natural outcrop, and 
clambered down not unskillfully, for all 
his awkwardness, until one of his boots 
was in a shallow cup of water left by 
the tide. Here, rolling back one of his 
loose sleeves, he plunged an arm into a 
deeper pool, from which, as_ Frost 
stared, he lifted something that winked 
and glittered evilly in the slanting light 
of the early sun. It was the heavy rifle, 
the silencer affixed to its muzzle, which 
Frost had last seen on the window shelf 
of the billiard room. Blind luck and his 
natural stupidity had led this dull-witted 
rustic straight to the hiding place, for 


which a clever man _ might have 
searched vainly for a century. If the 


tide had not been at its farthest ebb, if 
they had not chanced to stop exactly 
where and when they had, if any one of 
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a thousand minor contingencies had in- 
tervened, the rifle might have rusted 
away to nothing before the sea would 
have given it back. 

He lent a hand to Bascom as the lat- 
ter scrambled stiffly back, first handing 
up the gun, little the worse for its hours 
under water. It annoyed him to ob- 
serve that there was no hint of exulta- 
tion on Bascom’s face. He seemed to 
take the monumental bit of luck as en- 
tirely in the normal course of events. 

“Reckon that’s her, all right,” he said 
as he slapped the water from his horny 


palms. “Silenced, too. Planned it out 
mighty well, he did.” 

“That—that’s Carewe’s own gun,” 
said Frost, with an effort. ‘‘I—l’ve 


seen it in the gun-rack often. He had 
the silencer put on it himself.” 
Bascom squinted. “So? That make 
a difference, don’t it? \gain 
he rubbed his jaw, a gesture already on 


el ss 


strained nerves so that his own 
cheek itched in 
seein’ the gun thar 
idea. 
thai, eh?” 

It occurred to 
least, wa 


Frost’s 
sympathy. “Mebbe 
gave the feller his 
Curious, if it turned aout like 
Frost that here, at 

2s a chance shot plumb in the 
center of the mark. Unquestionably 
the sight of the silenced gun, whether 
he had seen it first in the rack, or found 
it accidentally as he passed through the 
billiard room, had suggested the crime 
Sevitt. It 
irritated Frost still more to realize that 


it 
Elisha 


to poor, half-crazed Tommy 


Bascom had scored again, even 


though it was another instance of 
the silly favoritism of chance. He 
shrugged his shoulders in careless as- 


sent. 
‘The question we're chiefly interested 
in,” he said sharply, “‘is 
of the man that 
can’t have left the 


what’s become 
it there. He 
Head.” 


threw 


water ’r 
Bascom cautiously. 


“Not without’n he went by 
air, he ain’t,” agreed 

“But that ain’t sayin’ he didn’t take one 
0’ them two ways.” 
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Frost couldn’t resist a quick dispute. 
“Last night? Why, the surf would 
have pounded the life out of anything 
living in ten seconds—and you surely 
don’t think he had a plane concealed in 
the shrubbery somewhere?” He was 
not given to sneering, but Bascom’s 
drawl and chin rubbing had tormented 
him sadly, and the sleepless night, after 
the strain of the murder itself, had left 
its mark on his 

“Don’t seem 
Bascom good-naturedly. 
done enough to 
breakfast.” 

He walked back 


disposition. 
does it? 
“Guess we've 

knock off now fei 


9 4 
Sala 


stealer 
likely, 


toward the hou 
following the curve of the sea wall, in 
stead of retracing his steps. His e' 


swept the uneasy water steadily, as if he 
hoped to find another 
to breakfast. 
tumble of the surf and 


teeth of the black ledges were seen. 


windfall on hi 
But only the 


Way sur 


f Ley 
tne simistei 


‘A mite early, mebbe,” he said, as 


to himself, as they swerved toward 
house and turned their backs on 

sea. “I feel right hungry, Mr. Fro 
Let’s see what they got t’eat.” 


t 

Frost would have enjoyed a bath and 
change, but he shrank from leaving thi 
fellow to himself for even a minute. 
He led the way 
tartled 


drowsy and still 


into the house, where, 

after as tare from Maste1 

iky from last 

ordeal, they were gi 
eggs 


and 


room. sascon, 


ven coffee and 
servant’s dining 
her to Frost’s reli 


ate with a curious daintiness of man 


from the 


ner, which did n 


in the least dimini 

his appetite. 

«oN OW Ale | ri { ” Sal 4 Ba com 
is he emptied h hird « p and d 
in a long breath of repletion, “I guess 
I'll excuse you fer a spell and see what 
I c’n git aout o’ the hired girls and tl 
rest o’ the f: mily. Much obliged tc 


helpin’ me so long.” 
frost opened his lips to protest, but 


it occurred to him that he had already 
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on the fellow, and that to insist might 
precipitate an open quarrel, which 
would only defeat his gradually form- 
ing plans. He shrugged his shoulders. 
“I’ve been very much interested. You 
see, Carewe was my friend, and his 
wife is, too. And, aside from the nat- 
ural desire to be of service, was cu- 
rious to see how you'd go about it.” 

Bascom nodded. “Wanted to see 
haow I stacked up against Paul Stanley, 
eh? Don’t blame you a mite. That’s 
haow I'd hev felt in your place.” 

He grinned good naturedly, as if the 
remark was utterly casual, and yet 
Frost, suddenly remembering that he 
had tipped his hand in the matter of 
telephoning, shot a quick, searching 
glance of suspicion at him. What did 
Did he suspect that secret 
connection which had remained so 
thoroughly hidden all these years? 
Was it, could it be possible that this 
dull bumpkin had guessed what so many 
far shrewder men had failed to see with 
far better evidence before their eyes? 

He would have been startled had he 
‘eamed of what was going on in Elisha 
ascom’s rustic brain as he turned away 
to begin his examination of the house- 
hold below stairs. It was just as well 
for his peace of mind, as he bathed and 
changed swiftly, that he had no skill at 
telepathy. 

It was a busy morning. Frost found 
it hopeless to keep up with Constable 
Bascom’s investigations amid the press 
of calls which rose about him—the ar- 
rival of reporters, who taxed all of 
Larsen’s gatekeeping ability to shut 
them from the Head, the constant ap- 
peal of the telephones, the demoraliza- 
tion of servants, and the well-meaning 


he mean? 








but complicating efforts of fellow 
guests. Edith Carewe kept to her 
rooms, and for this he was devoutly 


thankful; his hands were sufficiently 


full with Amy Wentworth and Carlotta 
Lerton and Rannie Payte, to say noth- 
ing of the men. 


Only Tarrant afforded 
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any sign of help, and Frost, disliking 
him more than ever, was obliged to 
admit inwardly that the fellow had his 
excellent points. 

A little before ten Coroner Cheatham 
arrived, escorting his panel of curious 
villagers, each dressed carefully in his 
best and endeavoring to look as if he 
were at home in the exotic surround- 
ings of Crestover House; each wearing, 
also, the high sacrificial look of one pre- 
pared to do his duty though the very 
heavens drop for it. Cheatham, acquir- 
ing a thicker veneer of professional 
dignity with every moment, marshaled 
them in the main hall, fussily directed 
the placing of chairs, and issued his su- 
preme ukase requiring the presence of 
every one of the househoid. It needed 
some diplomacy on Frost’s part to con- 
vince him that one or two men must be 
spared for the gate, unless the place was 
to be overrun by the morbidly curious 
people who gathered from nearby beach 
resorts, from summer cottages and 
from inland farms and villages, and 
crowded the highway before the lodge. 
Cheatham evidently regarded the cir- 
cumstances as justifying wholesale in- 
vasion of the estate, but Bascom, to 
Frost’s relief and surprise, seconded 
his insistence, on the ground that a 
crowd would complicate certain investi- 
gations he still desired to make. 

Cheatham set his ball rolling almost 
on time. Stanley, thanks to a delay 
somewhere along the railroad, was still 
absent when the coroner opened the 
proceedings and, with something ap- 
proaching a businesslike dispatch, es- 
tablished the fact and cause of death 
and called Edith first 
witness. 

She was paler than ever, in the simple 
black dress wore; her skin was 
almost translucent, like the covering of 
a lily’s calix, and her hair was night- 
black in contrast. But she had her 
nerves splendidly under control, and the 
new, strange dignity which had pleased 


Carewe as his 


she 
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night had 
She was a 
different woman, as she answered 
Cheatham’s questions clearly, her voice 
quite steady. 

Her testimony added-nothing to the 
existing knowledge of the case, al- 
though f inquiry 


and puzzled Frost last 
deepened with the hours. 


Cheatham’s line of 
showed plainly enough that he aimed 
merely to establish a sufficiently strong 
prima-facie case against Sevitt to war- 
rant his jury in holding that missing 
guest responsible for the crime. Edith 
could only testify reluctantly to her 
knowledge of a quarrel between the two 
men and to her last sight of Sevitt, 
shortly before her discovery of the 
body. But she added voluntarily, and 
with a kind of passionate, stubborn 
conviction: “It’s,absurd to think that 
Mr. Sevitt had anything to do with it; 
he’s simply incapable of anything of the 
sort.” 

Frost could see that her defense of 
the missing man prejudiced the jury 
against her instantly, and his caution 
woke at the recognition of the danger 
that lay here for her. She was excused, 
and his own name was called. He 
confirmed her evidence perfunctorily 
enough, and, questioned as to Sevitt, 
stated simply that there had been a 
quarrel over money matters, but that 
he was not prepared to say whether or 
not it would have incited a man of 
Sevitt’s mild nature to the point of mur- 
der. He had a sensational bit of evi- 
dence when he described the discovery 
of the gun, which was handed solemnly 
about among the jury, while Elisha 
Bascom rubbed his stubbled chin and 
looked uneasily out of the window. 

Tarrant followed, his evidence being 
an anticlimax until Cheatham was on 
the point of dismissing him, when a 
casual question brought an answer that 
stiffened the court to instant attention. 
“Do you know of any other circum- 
stance that might have a bearing on the 
matter, Mr, Tarrant?” 
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“Yes,” said Tarrant simply. “There 
was a prior attempt to kill Carewe— 
night before last, under very similar 
conditions. He fallaciously regarded 
himseli as quite safe against a repetition 
of the attempt, but I understood that 
he had taken steps, through Mr. Frost, 
to prevent it, following some ingenious 
plan of his own.” 

Frost stared bewilderediy at Tar- 
rant’s calm and sober face. The fellow 
must be mad, to drag himself into the 
case when it was totally unnecessary. 
Frost’s own testimony had let Tarrant 
see that Frost had no intention of 
bringing him into it, and now, without 
the slightest need on earth, he had 
opened up a channel of inquiry which 
tremendously complicated the difficulty. 

“Tell us aljout it, please,’ said Cheat- 
ham, in a changed voice. 

Tarrant shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“I’m afraid I’ve told you all I know. | 
had my information at second hand, 
through Mr. Frost. I mentioned it only 
because it seemed to have slipped his 
memory.” He shot a quick glance at 
Frost, so laden with «malice that it af- 
fected the other like a blow. 

Cheatham turned slowly to Frost, his 
eyes narrowed. “Mr. Frost, we'll re 
sume our inquiry through you, please.” 
He administered the oath a second time, 
while Frost struggled to collect his 
scattered thoughts. Evidently Tarrant 
suspected him of withholding his ev- 
idence from some secret and malevolent 
design, and had risked suspicion for the 
sake of forestalling and discrediting 
him and protecting himself. 

“Be good enough to tell us, omitting 
nothing whatever, what you know re 
garding the previous attempt of which 
the last witness has spoken.” Cheat 
ham’s diction and manner now would 
have done credit to a stage judge. He 
was steadily increasing in his self-im- 
portance, and Frost could see that the 
incident had tremendously magnified 
his opinion of his functions. 
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“I should say in advance,” he said 
quietly, “that I did not mention the cir- 
cumstance because I knew that it re- 
flected unjustly on an innocent man, 
whose innocence has been subsequently 
established by unmistakable evidence. I 
admire the courage with which Mr. Tar- 
rant has forced its introduction here, 
but I still question his discretion. It 
seems to me to have no bearing what- 
ever on the present case. However, I 
have now no choice but to explain it.” 

He proceeded quietly to relate exactly 
what had happened on the last night but 
one, beginning with the sound he had 
heard on the terrace, and continuing 
through to his discoveries of the follow- 
ing morning. The people in the room 
listened intently to his words, and he 
could see Elisha Bascom surveying him 
through narrowed, squinting eyes, rub- 
bing his eternal jaws the while. In- 
tentionally he deferred the introduction 
of Tarrant’s name, just as Carewe had 
forborne to mention it during their 
earlier interviews on the subject. It 
was only when he reached the stage of 
the footprints that Cheatham stopped 
him. 

“Whose shoes did you take down with 
you, Mr. Frost? Be good enough to re- 
frain from any unnecessary attempts to 
keep us in suspense.” 

“Mr. Tarrant’s,” said Frost coldly. 
‘They were patent-leather dress shoes, 
and they had traces of earth on the edge 
of their soles. I compared them with 
the prints. They fitted perfectly. I 
was convinced, naturally, that Mr. Tar- 
rant had fired the shot. So was Mr. 
Carewe. He took great pains to collect 
evidence to that effect. Casts were 
taken of the several prints, under his 
direction and in the presence of some of 
the gardeners, who marked the casts 
for identification. Subsequently, when 
I found the rifle in the billiard room, 
carelessly hidden in the folds of the 
table cover, I was even more certain. 
So was Mr. Carewe.” 


“And why didn’t you notify the au- 
thorities and proceed on your evidence, 
then?” 

Frost’s eyes glanced at Tarrant. Till 
now he had avoided looking in that 
direction, intentionally. The man was 
utterly unstirred, and, except for a hint 
of heightened color, showed no trace of 
emotion. 

“Mr. Carewe forbade it,” he said, 
going on to explain Carewe’s reasoning, 
“T went to Mr. Tarrant at Mr. Carewe’s 
request, to let him know that Carewe 
was in full possession of the facts. At 
that time I was wholly convinced that 
Mr. Tarrant was guilty, and the inno- 
cent manner with which he received my 
information I considered as only an ex- 
cellent bit of acting.” 

He paused, and the jurors exchanged 
cautious, consulting glances. Cheatham 
reflected. 

“You say that you were of the opinion 
that Mr. Tarrant had made the at- 
tempt,” he said slowly. “I infer that 
you have changed that opinion since. 
Why?” 

“Principally because on_ reflection, 
the attempt was so crude and bungling 
generally that I am unable to reconcile 
it with what I know of Tarrant’s clever- 
ness and intelligence and skill. He 
would not have missed, for one thing, 
unless he meant to miss. He would 
certainly not have stood in the soft 
earth under the windows and neglected 
to efface his footprints; he would cer- 
tainly not have left the particular shoes 
out in the hall to invite attention and 
comparison; even with remarkable tal- 
ent for the stage he could hardly have 
simulated innocence as convincingly as 
he did. A man does not come in from 
an attempt at murder and play three- 
cushion billiards as well as he played 
them, within fifteen or twenty minutes 
after the attempt. Lastly, of course, 
the actual murder acquits him. Some- 
body else in the household did kill 
Carewe. It wasn’t Tarrant. There- 
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fore the question as to whether or not 
he made the unsuccessful attempt is 
more or less beside the point. I pre- 
ferred to confine this inquiry, so far as 
it lay with me, to the matter in hand. 
This is a side issue which merely con- 
fuses plain evidence showing the guilt 
of another man, casts a suspicion I am 
convinced is unmerited on an innocent 
gentleman, and gives rise to specula- 
tions which, in my opinion, have no 
place in the present investigation.” 

Cheatham scowled. “That is a mat- 
ter for the coroner to decide,” he said 
testily. “I must express my strong dis- 
approval of your course, sir. You had 
no right to withhold evidence of this 
description. It smacks almost of per- 
jury, to be blunt. It 1s the more to Mr. 
Tarrant’s credit that he forced the mat- 
ter before us. You may leave the 
stand, Mr. Frost. Mr. Tarrant, we 
shall resume with you.” 

Tarrant passed to the chair coolly and 
was sworn. In answer to Cheatham’s 
questions he said, in effect, that he had 
preferred to have the matter aired 
thoroughly at the inquest, believing that 
it was mistaken policy to withhold evi- 
dence of the sort, and desiring to have 
any hint of suspicion directed at him- 
self fully probed at once. Having been 
complimented by the coroner for this 
intelligent attitude, he testified that on 
the night of the first attempt he had 
been in the billiard room from shortly 
after dinner until Frost found him 
there and joined him in a game. Ques- 
tioned more closely he recalled that he 
had gone into the main hall for a ciga- 
rette during the interval, spending per- 
there. Very likely 
could substantiate 


haps five minutes 


Mrs. Wentworth 


this, for he remembered having advised 
her concerning her make of no-trumps, 
which had been criticised by her part- 
ner. 

“Then the weapon might have been 
placed there while you were in the main 
hall?” 
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Tarrant shrugged his shoulders, 
“It’s possible. Sevitt seems to have 
used the billiard room door on several 
occasions, instead of coming in the 
usual way. but of course that’s pure 
guesswork, I had no idea until just 
now that the rifle was in the room. 
Frost didn’t tell me that.” 

“He made it clear to you that there 
was a considerable weight of evidence 
against you, however?” 

“Yes. But, you see, ] was aware that 
I was entirely innocent, and it is difficult 
to attach proper weight to evidence 
against under such condi- 
tions. If I had known how strong a 
case Carewe had arranged against me 
I should have been tempted to leave. 
As it was I felt that the best course I 
could follow was to ignore the charge 
completely, especially as it had not been 
forced to an open issue between us. He 
chose to communicate with me only 
in an indirect, roundabout fashion, 
through Frost. I considered that it 


best for me to behave as if I 


refused to draw the inference from 
what Frost told me.” 

“TI see. And the matter of the 
shoes ?” 

Tarrant skrug 
must have stepy 
some time during the earlier evening. I 
suppose. I walked about the garden 
casually a good deal. I have no recol- 
lection of standing just there, but it’s 
quite possible that [ did—indeed, it’s 
obvious that I did. The man who fired 
the shot later on took good pains to 
stand on the path, just as he did the 
next night, when he tried again. Even 
a simpleton would take that precaution, 
as Frost pointed out.” 

“Quite so. And you had no quarrel 
with Mr. Carewe, I take it—no reason 
for disliking him?” 

‘None in the world. That was what 
puzzled me when I*rost came to me with 
the story. Evidently Carewe disliked 
me enough to attribute a reciprocatory 


oneself 


Was 


ged his shoulders. ‘J 
ved on the flower bed 
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feeling to me, but I had absolutely none. 
I rather liked him, although we were 
never more than casual acquaintances 
until I came to Crestover Head.” 

“That will do.” Cheatham recalled 
Frost and cross-questioned him sharply. 
His evidence tallied perfectly with Tar- 
rant’s, and, after expressing the belief 
that the plaster casts of the footprints 
and the documentary evidence Carewe 
had prepared to support the circum- 
stantial charge would be found in the 
dead man’s desk, he was excused. 
Cheatham, declaring a recess, retired 
with Bascom and Edith Carewe to 
search for the casts, and Tarrant, cross- 
ing to Frost, held out his hand in 
apology. 

“T didn’t mean to let you in for any 
bother, Frost. Believe me, I appre- 
ciated your holding your tongue about 
me, but I knew it was bound to come 
out sooner or later. They'll question 
those gardeners and they’re sure to 
talk, and I was thinking naturally of 
my own interests as a 

Frost did not relent. ‘“You might 
have thought of another person’s in- 
terest,” he said shortly. “Don’t you see 
what this is bound to mean—when the 
papers get hold of it?” 

“T’m a clumsy ass, Frost,” admitted 
Tarrant, flushing. ‘There again you 
have the folly of being innocent. | 
won't pretend to misunderstand you, I 
can guess why Carewe was so ready to 
jump at the suspicion. But I keep for- 
getting that being innocent isn’t the 
same thing as seeming so. I absolutely 
didn’t see that side of it, or I’d have 
shut up and taken my chances. You'll 
help me keep her out of it, won’t you?” 

“That’s why I’m here,” retorted 
Frost. ‘“You’ve rather hashed things; 
but we'll save some of the pieces, un- 
less Carewe wrote down too much in 
that cursed statement of his.” 

They waited uneasily until the trio 
returned. Bascom and Cheatham car- 
ried several casts apiece, and the cor- 








oner, triumphant and pleased with him- 
self, also clutched a folded paper. 

He read it to the jury solemnly. It 
was in Carewe’s laconic, vivid style, 
and recited, without comment, the bare 
facts of the attempt, as already de- 
scribed by Frost, assigning no motive 
and drawing no inferences, but setting 
forth bluntly that he considered Tar- 
rant the author of the attempt and was 
choosing this means of making entirely 
sure that Fraser Tarrant would have 
the best reason conceivable for refrain- 
ing from a future attempt at killing 
him. 

“Which, after all, is about as 
thorough an exoneration as Mr. Tarrant 
could ask,” concluded Cheatham, as he 
passed the document to the nearest 
juryman. “Mr. Carewe himself. real- 
ized that Mr. Tarrant would, in all 
probability, make no later attempt on 
his life, knowing that suspicion would 
inevitably rest on him if there were any 
room for it whatever. Knowing him- 
self innocent of the attempt, Mr. Tar- 
rant would have even more reason for 
refraining than Mr. Carewe imagined. 
We will incorporate this paper in the 
record and proceed with the examina- 
tion of witnesses.” 

The inquest dragged interminably, 
after the anticlimax of this side issue. 
The servants testified wearisomely to 
the same facts; the other guests re- 
peated less effectively what had already 
been brought out; Constable Elisha 
Bascom, called last of all, answered 
bashfully in monosyllables to questions 
concerning his investigations. 

The coroner cleared his throat and 
addressed his jury. His remarks 
amounted to a verdict in advance, hold- 
ing Thomas Sevitt guilty of the murder 
of Carewe, and the jury, after a brief 
deliberation, solemnly reported this as 
their opinion, 

It occurred to Frost, as the group dis- 
solved awkwardly, that he owed an 
apology to Constable Elisha Bascom. 














He went up to the lanky fellow briskly, 
forcing a good-humored smile. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t tell you the whole 
story last night, constable, but I thought 
it would be better, all around, to keep 
if I could. Don’t 


it out hold it up 
against me, will you?” 

Bascom rubbed his chin mildly. 
“That’s all right, Mr. Frost. I never 


hold up no grudges. I calc’late you 
knew what you was doin’.” 

He turned to Edith Carewe. “T’ll 
hev to pester you a mite more, I reckon, 
Mis’ Carewe. I’m aimin’ to git the fel- 
ler, yet. He ain’t got fur away.” 

Edith’s lips straightened. ‘It’s ut- 
terly absurd. Tommy Sevitt couldn’t 
have done it. I wouldn't believe it if 
there was eye-witness testimony. He 
isn’t that sort.” 

Jascom rubbed his chin. “I dunno 
what sort he might be, Mis’ Carewe, but 
it’d take more’n a verdic’ by that passel 
o’ folks to make me believe he done it.” 

Edith’s eyes opened, and Frost stared 


blankly. What new imbecility had 
taken root in this gawky simpleton 
now? He began a condescending re- 


mark, but it was never finished. Paul 
Stanley, out of breath, came into the 
room. 

He was in some excitement, engen- 
dered no doubt by the irritations of a 
dilatory journey on a wretchedly man- 
aged railroad; he had already learned 
that the inquest was over and his pres- 
ence rendered needless by its verdict. 
And, for once in his career, he acted on 
unthinking impulse. 

“Sorry, Frost, but everything went 
wrong. Seems you didn’t need me, any- 
way, handled it all right yourself, eh?” 

Frost’s lifted brows warned him be- 
fore he made matters worse, and he 
dropped quickly into their established 
relationship of formal acquaintance. 
But Frost that [Elisha 


‘ ; 
Bascom’s 


Saw 


ears had heard and his eyes had seen. 
The vague intelligence that crept into 
stupid 


the face told him that this 
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clumsy, lucky lout had begun to suspect 
the truth. 

“The coroner and his jury say that 
Tommy Sevitt did it, Stanley,” he said 
coldly. “I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Carewe—let me present Mr. Stanley. 
This is Constable Bascom, Mr. Stanley 
—Mr. Tarrant, Coroner Cheatham, Mr. 
Wentworth.” He covered the transi- 
tion to formality by needless introduc- 
tions, while Stanley nodded impatiently 
to each in turn. 

“You were saying?” 
back to him. 

“Yes. The verdict holds Sevitt 
guilty. He has vanished, anyway, and 
there is evidence to show that he had 
motive and opportunity. But Mrs, 
Carewe and the constable don’t agree 
with the verdict.” 

“Why?” Stanley had, to an unusual 
degree of development, the talent for 
avoiding the nonessential. He came 
straight to the root of the matter, Frost 
observed admiringly, by probing the 
reason for the difference of opinion. 
The answer was certain to bring out the 
most important circumstances without 
a confusing mass of detail. This was 
Stanley, all over.” 

‘“He’s incapable of it,” began Edith 
stubbornly. 

Stanley waved a_ hand, politely 
enough, but nevertheless eloquently 
cutting her short in her defense. 

“They’re always incapable of it, Mrs. 
Carewe,” he said gently. “If there’s 
any evidence in rebuttal——” He 
turned to Bascom, who scratched his 
chin uneasily and shook his head. 

“T ain't got my evidence yet,” he said 
“But come four ’r five o’clock, 
Mebbe not. Any- 
Plenty o’ time 


Stanley turned 


slowly. 
mebbe [’il hev some. 
ways, I ain’t talkin’ yet. 
fer that.” 

He nodded awkwardly and shambled 
out of the Between them, in- 
terrupting each other and interrupted in 
turn, the others made Paul Stanley ac- 
quainted with the facts as far as the in- 


room, 
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quest had revealed them. 
head at the end of it. 

“Mrs. Carewe, I’m inclined to side 
with you and Bascom. I doubt if Se- 
vitt’s the man.” 

“Why?” Tarrant interjected quickly, 
his face curious, inquisitive. 

Stanley smiled gravely. “lor the 
same reason I should have acquitted 
you, if Sevitt hadn’t appeared in the 
matter, Mr. Tarrant. There’s too much 
evidence against him. It’s faulty rea- 
soning, but you’d be astonished to find 
out how nearly universally the rule 
holds good that too much evidence is 


He shook his 


worse than too little. I want to talk 
to your constable. Perhaps he knows 
something he hasn’t revealed.” He left 


them with a quick, apologetic nod. 

Tarrant lifted his brows whimsically. 
“Your friend Stanley is reassuring, at 
least,” he said to Frost. “I was half 
afraid he was going to reopen the case 
against me.” 

‘No fear of that,” said Frost shortly. 
“I’ve seen Stanley work before. He 
has intelligence. 1 don’t understand his 
defense of Sevitt. It’s not like him to 
question an obvious fact merely because 
its obvious.” 

He followed Stanley, thinking hard. 
Stanley believed there was something 
in the situation which was invisible to 
him, as it was to Cheatham and his 
jury. His confidence in his acumen 
weakened a little. And, presently, 
when he maneuvered Stanley into a coi 
ner where they free of inter 

and vanished 
altogether. 

‘You did a good job for yourself 
when you sent for me, Rupert.” Stanley 

him with exasperated dis 
approval. “After all the trouble 
taken to teach you the rudiments of the 
game, to tangle yourself in a net like 
And that flat-foot 
He’s not half so stupid as he 
looks. You incomparable bungler!’’ 

“What are driveling about 


were 


ruption observance, if 


urveyed 
I’ve 


this! hick sees it, 


too. 


you 
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Frost stared at him in utter be- 
wilderment. 

Stanley made an impatient, rasping 

! 


now ?” 


noise in his throat. “You’re hopeless! 
lf 1 didn’t know you so well- Don't 
you see it yet? Who was the last man 
to see Carewe alive. You were. You've 
admitted it. Whp knew that he sus 
pected Tarrant—had the 
him? You did—and nobody else except 





goods on 


Tarrant, and Carewe, of course. Who 
found the footprints? You. Who 
found the gun—where nobody under 
the sun would have looked for it? 


You, the champion of all gummers! 
And, as if it weren’t bad enough to be 
gin with, you have to multiply the evi 
dence against you by a 
holding back the most vital piece of 
evidence that could have been brought 
out at the inquest, without a shadow of 
of excuse for it! If I’d been conduct- 
ing that inquest I’d have ordered you 


thousand by 


held on general principles. Don’t you 
realize that nothing but Sevitt’s pro- 


vidential disappearance keeps you from 


being right out in the’ limelight? 
[f—— Frost found his tongue at 
last “Nonsense, Stanley! You're 
straining all the facts. Why—why, 
what conceivable reason should | have 
for killing anybody ?” 

Stanley’s mouth closed grimly. [le 


regarded his partner for a long, delib- 
erate pause. Then he laughed. “You 
don’t need me to answer that question,” 
he said “You know perfectly 
well what motive you might have had. 
Why, you incredible simpleton, I hadn't 
been in the room five minutes before | 
spotted what was wrong with you. | 


slowly. 


11 


began to suspect it when you talked to 
me over the phone last night. Just the 
tone of your voice when you said “Mrs. 
Carewe wants this, and Mrs. Carewe 
needs that.” Just the look on your face 
whenever she speaks, is a dead give 
[ don’t know how much of an 
he 


away. 
ass this hick constable may be, but 
certainly isn’t blind enough not to know 














what’s in your head. You might as 
well have it printed on your forehead. 
By gad, Frost, I—l1'll stand by you, no 
matter what’s the right of it, but you'll 
have to be on the level with me! Did 
you do it? Straight, now—I’ll see you 
through, either way, but I’ve got to 
know.” 

Frost stared at him, open mouthed in 
sheer amazement. If it looked like this 
to Stanley, Stanley who knew him 
intimately, who had worked with him 
scores of times, who had every reason 
in the world to believe in him, like him, 
trust him, how would it look to a suspi- 
cious, hostile outsider? Fright stiff- 
ened his tongue. 

“Of course I didn’t,” he managed to 
say weakly. “You ought to know bet- 
ter.” 

“Maybe I ought,” conceded Stanley. 
“T’m sorry I let go at you, but you’ve 
made a horrible hash of the whole 
business. That first attempt—it may 
have been Tarrant and it may have been 
somebody wholly outside our calcula- 
tions, but it certainly couldn't have been 
Sevitt. You ought to have insisted on 
action that would have shared your re- 
sponsibility ; you ought to have——” 

“But Sevitt must have done it,” pro- 
tested Frost obstinately. “Man, you 
don't seem to attach any importance 





to-—— 
“He didn’t do it,” said Stanley curtly. 
“How do I know: I'll tell you. Be- 
cause Mrs. Carewe says so. Intuition? 
Not on your life—she knows. She may 
not know who did it, but she knows 
Sevitt didn’t. And, what’s more, I'll 
bet you anything you like she knows 
where he’s tucked away, right 
She’s got him hidden somewhere.” 
The possibility had not dawned on 
It shocked him 
much as Stanley’s angry re- 
cital of the evidence against him. 
“Impossible!” he said feebly. “You're 
dreaming, Stanley !” 
“Am 1?” Stanley laughed harshly. 


now. 


Frost till this instant. 


almost as 
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“Then I’d like to wake up before I 
dream that your friend from the village 
gets out a warrant for your arrest!” 


CHAPTER Vi. 


TOMMY SEVITT COMES BACK. 


TANLEY’S exasperated plain speak- 
ing stunned Rupert Frost at first 
into a kind of stupor, in which his brain 
refused to function. Gradually, as the 
shock of the elucidation faded, it stim- 
ulated him, quickened his faculties, 
spurred his energy toward a new and 
wiser endeavor to meet the situation. 
He was not alarmed for himself. 
The worst that he had to fear was a 
charge which he was certain could not 
be pressed against him so long as the 
coroner’s verdict against Sevitt stood 
supported by Sevitt’s unexplained ab- 
Bascom might suspect all he 
pleased; the weight of the visible evi- 
dence lay against Sevitt and would con- 
tinue to he against him until he ap- 
peared in person to refute it. Even 
then the odds were against him, inno- 
cent or guilty. So Frost reasoned, as 
he walked up and down the sea-wall 
path, watching the water and concen- 
trating his wits on the problem. 
Neither Bascom nor Stanley accepted 


sence. 


the obvious explanation of Sevitt’s 
guilt. Edith rejected it hotly, almost 


with passion. And yet it seemed to 
Rupert Frost that there was no other 
possible answer to the riddle, no room 
for serious doubt of Sevitt’s guilt. 

“T’ve got to get my mind open again,” 
he said to himself. ‘I’m prejudiced by 
a preconviction that distorts my view, 
evidently. I’ve got to go back to the be- 
ginning. I'll take it up step by step and 
see if [ haven’t run off the track some- 
where.” 

He followed the plan methodically, 
beginning with his invitation to Crest- 
over. Carewe had told him bluntly, 
night before last, that he had been asked 
as Paul Stanley’s partner, not as Rupert 
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Frost, genial idler and good fellow. 
How Carewe had penetrated his care- 
fully guarded secret did not matter. 
The fact was that he had guessed it and 
sent for him for professional reasons. 
Indeed, hadn’t he said frankly that he 
had been expecting something like the 
attempt on his life, and wanted Frost 
to help clear it up? Surely there was 
no secondary significance in that, and 
yet, as Frost reconsidered it, his mind 
kept recurring to it as if some subcon- 
scious intuition were trying to reach 
him with a message concerning it, a 
message which his consciousness could 
not interpret. 

Ile passed on to the next circum- 
stance. The first attempt—the ugly 
cough of the silenced gun, the swift 
rush through the garden to the open 
window, where Carewe stood, unhurt, 
unfrightened, contemptuous; the sin 





ister scar of the bullet in the panel- 
ing—— 
The perplexing fact of the miss 


troubled him again. Whoever had fired 
that shot had stood almost at the win 
dow, within fifteen feet of his 
—the great, massive back turned toward 
him, his victim unsuspecting, all the 
time he wanted to take aim—and yet he 
had missed! 
Tarrant 
wouldn’t have missed. 
have been so st 


target 


man. Tarrant 
Tarrant wouldn't 


wasn’t the 


upid as to leave his foot- 
1 
where they 


prints y must inevitably be 
seen, when he could stand safely on a 


flagged walk would leave no 


which 


marks behind. Tarrant, cool as ice, a 
man without nerves, a dead shot, an ex- 
pert with every sort of firearm—no, 


ain, he and Carewe had 


l‘rost decided a: 
f the mark in jumping at 


le of t 


I 


been wit 


that conclusion. 

Phere was the gun in the billiard 
room, tobe sure. But he had not found 
it there till the morning after the at 
tempt. It could have been placed there 


| although 


by anybody during the night, 


it seemed incredible that any one should 
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have chosen a hiding place so stupid, 
except on the spur of the moment’s 
hurried need. Unless, of course, there 
was a deliberate design to throw suspi- 
cion on Tarrant! 

The thought struck him hard. He 
straightened, as he turned it over in his 
mind. That would explain everything, 
Those footprints, for instance ~any 
body could have made them, provided 
he could have got hold of Tarrant’s 
shoes. [*rost himself could have made 
them easily enough, during the time 
they were in his possession. To be 
sure, Tarrant had probably made them 
himself—quite possibly at the instiga- 
man who was_ plotting 
It would be easy enough, 
in the course of stroll in the 
gardens, for somebody to say, for in- 
stance: “What’s that queer bug under 
that leaf ?”’ and 
step on the flowe: 
while he himself kept 
flags. 

It was a hypothesis that promised to 
hold water. Fro i 
eagerly. He started back with an idea 


of laying it before Stanley, when his 


tion of the 
against him. 
casual 


so tempt his victim to 
bed to investigate, 


cannily to. the 


snatched at. it 


friend came toward him, walking 
briskly 

“Bascom’s been doing some queer 
stunts,” announced Stanley, as they 


met. “He’s putting the servants through 
without letting 


I’ve 


a regular third degree, 
‘em know it. Queer dick, Rupert. 
tried to steer him ¢ 
guess I’ve succeeded. J let him think 
[ had my eye on 
and it’s sent him off on that trail beauti 
fully. What’s up?” He read the ex- 
citement in Frost's face 
Frost set 
with a touch 


uvay from you, and | 


one ot the servants, 


latest theory 


of pride. Stanley 


forth his 


eagerly) P 


sighed and shook his head Irost 
bristled. “What’s the matter with it? 
I don’t see why you should sniff like 
that.” 

“My dear infant phenom, don’t you 


see yet that it’s precisely those circum- 




















stances that are the heaviest counts 
against you? You admit you had Tar- 
rant’s shoes overnight; you admit you 
found the gun in the billiard room and 
left it there; you admit—or you don’t 
admit—that you don’t like Tarrant and 
that you don’t approve of his friend- 
liness with a certain person who shall 
be nameless. Why, if anybody plotted 
to throw suspicion on him by a delib- 
erate pretense of attack on Carewe, 
you're the logical candidate. In fact I 
have to keep assuring myself that |] 
know you too well to believe you did 
it. If I didn’t know you——” 

Frost’s face went blanker than ever. 
The first attack a fake—a pure sham, 
concocted by somebody with a delib- 
erate intent not to kill Carewe, but to 
throw suspicion on Tarrant! It looked 
absurdly obvious now that he had it 
clearly in mind, and yet not once had 
it occurred to him till now. Of course! 
It cleared up the lesser mystery, only 
to leave a greater one behind it. 

Who had plotted the first attack? 


And, if not the same man, who had 
carried out the second? Sevitt? Frost 
shook his head at the thought. Sevitt 


had probably killed Carewe, but it was 
inconceivable that he should have 
framed up the preliminary plant. He 
had no reason to dislike Tarrant, even 
granting him the intelligence needed to 
invent and execute a plan so clever. It 
certainly could not have been Tarrant 
himself—that was absurd on its face. 
He mentally inventoried the rest of the 
household with a growing sense of help- 
lessness. They had all been on the ter- 
race when that first shot was fired—all 
except Tarrant and possibly Sevitt. 
Frost was still uncertain about that. It 
caine down, by the process of elimina- 


tion, to a choice between one of the 


servants or some unknown outsider who 
had found his way past Larsen at the 
lodge gates. 

Before he could put his thought into 


ly toward 


words Bascom came awkward 
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them. A coil of line dangled from one 
arm, a_three-pronged iron grapple 
swinging from its end. The lank fellow 
stopped bashfully a few feet away from 
them and looked out across the reefs, 
now half hidden by the tide. Stanley 
turned and spoke pleasantly. 

“Well, constable, anything new?” 

Bascom grinned. ‘Nuthin’ much. 
Been talkin’ to the hired help a spell. 
Kinda figgered they might know some- 
thin’ that would help cl’ar up a few 
pints that’s botherin’ me. But they’re 
mostly furriners, ’r too tetchy to talk 
much. You found anythin’ yet?” 

Stanley shook his head. “I’m still 
thinking. It’s a tough problem, con- 
stable, and I’m afraid we won't get the 
answer to it till we’ve found Sevitt. I 
don’t think he did it, but I believe he'll 
be able to tell us something about it.” 

Bascom squinted at him stupidly, still 
scratching his stubbled cheek. “Want 
to know!” he ejaculated. “That’s kinda 
curious, that you an’ me sh’d git the 
same idee. I figured jest exac’ly that, 
myself. Sevitt’ll tell us when he comes 
back, Mr. Stanley.” 

“Tf he comes back,” corrected Stan- 
ley. And, venturing a little, he added: 
“Supposing he never went away. 
Maybe he’s hidden somewhere in the 
house. There’s plenty of places.” 

“Uh-huh. But I cale’late he ain’t in 
none of ’em, I do. I got a sorta idee 
he’s comin’ back the same way he went, 
and ef I’m in the right of it, he’s abaoui 
doo. That’s why I come aout here—to 
set an’ wait fer him.” 

Frost shook his head 
Bascom might impress 
crafty, in a primitive, crude fashion. 
To Frost he seemed more abysmally 
stupid than ever. To sit on the sea wall 
overlooking a simple boil of torn surf 
and wait for Sevitt to come back and 
put his head in the noose! Of all utter 
folly! 

But Bascom hoisted his lank figure 
clumsily to the wall and sat with his 


hopelessly. 
Stanley as 
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feet dangling over the surf, the line and 
grapple lying across the wall beside 
him, his eyes narrowed to slits in his 
weathered face, one hand scratching 
gingerly at his led jaw. 
Stanley, however, betrayed no sign of 
impatience. He moved to Bascom’s 
side and spoke almost respectfully. 

“That’s how you it out, eh? 
Tide would do it, would it?’ 

Bascom nodded, his lips working over 


aw-stubb 





ae 
work tt 


a sliver of plug tobacco. “Calc’late it 
might work out that way,” he said 


“Can't be sartin abaout 
Pesky as wimmen-folks, 
sometimes. Wuth a chancet, though.” 
interested, 


cryptically. 
tides, though. 


Frost moved 


“What is it? I dot 


nearer, 


vt understand. 





s 1 
stanley and LDascom exchanged 
glances, the understanding, confidential 
le 12 y S elem Genntan > 1 ¢ * 
glance-message of the initiate who talk 
with their eyes before an outsider. It 
Staniey who answ ered: 
orn 4 i 4 a6 
The constable expects osevitt to be 
coming back about this time, Frost. 
And, as I just said, we’re rather hoping 


that he’ll be able to tell us something 
about this Chinese puzzle of yours.” 
“Cale’late he will,” volunteered Bas- 
com delightedly. “I kinda figgered 
you wa’n't’s smart as they made aout, 
I 


1 1 a: 


Mr. Stanley, but it looks like 


You guessed 


might 


be wrong. pretty close 


this time. Yep. An’, by [lector, I done 
the same _ thing! Yonder’s  Sevitt 
naow }” 

He slipped from the wall with an as- 
mishing agility, caught up his grapnel 
nd 1g it dextrously, until it shot 

out, the line trailing after it in a wide, 
graceful are, straight at something that 
olled and tumbied and bobbed horribly 
1 the tumble of the surf. Frost had a 
harp sense of repugnance as the hook 
lissed, was drawn in, swung and flung 


iwain, and yet again, until its prongs 


held, and Bascom, over- 


caught and 

handing as calmly as if he were drawing 
tANGIIS ado Calihiy a IT ie VCs PaW 5 
in a halibut, glanced shrewdly at him 


over Stanley’s shoulde: 
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home 
“Naow we'll 
find aout what he’s got to tell us, 
mebbe.” 

They found out soon enough for 


“Guess Mr. Sevitt’s 
again, after all,” he said. 


come 


Rupert Frost. The rocks and suri had 
had their will of what was 
Tommy Sevitt. The poor body which 
they presently drew up and laid gently 

i walk 


left of 


on the flags of the was hardiy 
recognizable as that of a human being 
but lrost’s first glance was enough to 
make him sure that it was Tommy. 
si ere , l aime straw-colored hair 
inere was the same straw-coiored hair, 
the familiar, pathetic lines of the figure. 
ile was sure, even before Stanley in- 


vestigated the tailor’ 


pocket. 


label in the coat 
“Then it was Sevitt, after all,” he 
heard himself saying, in a 
breathless voice. “He tried to get 
along the rocks and fell into the surf.” 
Bascom, kneeling awkwardly beside 
the body, glanced up with his blue ey« 
half shut, his lean lips closed in a grim 
smile. 
“Cale’late he did, eh? Then he must 
ha’ been a sight more perseverin’ t 
\in’t many fellers ’twould try 
to walk along them rocks at night, in a 


strained, 


away 





inost. 
fair gale o’ wind, with a forty-five bull 
hole in their chests!” 

Frost clung to the wall, suddenly 

tven Stanley’s eyes were 
touched with suspicion as they met hi 
Owl). \s for 
chuckled dryly. 

“Sorta figgered it aout that way,” he 
remarked, rising. ‘‘Naow all we got to 
do is to find aout who killed this f 
I s’picioned all 


faint. Eve 








Bascom, he merely 


ley 
ite 


and we'll call it a day. 

along they'd be two of ’em dead.” 
CHAPTER VIL. 
THE CULPRIT. 

ARRANT and Wentworth and 

Wayne were smoking in the lee « 

the east wing; Amy and Carlotta ga 

bled swiftly in lowered tones a few 


b 


























yards away from the men, Edith was 
not in evidence, and the rest of the party 
had evidently found other things to do 
than to discuss the tragedy. Bascom, 
Stanley and Frost stopped at the end of 
the terrace, and the constable, with an 
abashed, apologetic grin, inquired for 
the missing members of the household. 

“Sorry to hev to pester ’em again,” 
he said, “but I reckon I got to. They’s 
some new ev’dence that Mis’ Carewe’d 
ought to hear, an’ we might’s well hev 
everybody listen.” 

“Can’t you spare her, constable?” 
Tarrant protested quickly. “She’s been 
through a good deal and she’s about all 
in. is it so important? 

“Looks purty important to me,” said 
Bascom, wagging his head solemnly. 
“Guess I’ll hev to insist. "Taint goin’ 
to last long. It’s jest a little mite of 
experiment I want to try on some of 
the hired help. TI ain’t altogether suited 
with the verdic’.” 

“Tt seems to me you’re exceeding your 
powers,” said Tarrant, sharply. “I’m 
not sure that you’ve any legal right to 
insist i 

“Better send for her, anyway,” said 
Stanley quietly. “She will prefer it, I 
think. And it won’t last long.” 

Tarrant, with a shrug, surrendered 
and rang. They waited uneasily until 
Edith appeared, pale but plainly excited 
by the hint of new developments. 

“It wasn’t Tommy, then?” she said 
eagerly. “You've found out who——” 

“We're goin’ to try to find aout 
somethin’, Mis’ Carewe,” said Bascom 
gently. “Ef you'll jest set daown and 
listen, I’m goin’ to talk to some of the 
help—servants, I mean. It’s jest an ex- 
periment—may nuthin’ come from it, 
but it’s wuth tryin’.” 

She yielded, her eyes puzzled but 
expectant. Tarrant placed a chair for 





her ceremoniously, and Bascom’s blue 
gaze followed him as he moved, a hint 
of approval in his face, as if the cour- 
A moment later the 


tesy pleased him. 
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housekeeper, a thin, fretful-looking 
woman of fifty-odd years, with an air 
of exceedingly sensitive dignity, ap- 
peared at the doorway. Behind her, 
grim and sullen and uninterested, was 
Larsen, the lodge keeper. Bascom 
nodded gravely to them both. 

“Miss Meeker, I jest want to ask you 
a question or two. Mebbe I’ve asked 
’em before, but ef I hev, jest answer 
‘em again, will you? I kinda furgit. 
I’m sorry I] hev to pester folks so.” 

Miss Meeker bowed with immense 
condescension. 

“I’m kinda curious about one of the 
orders I found a slip fer in the store 
account. Mebbe you c’n help me git to 
the bottom of it.” He produced a du- 
plicate sales slip of the sort which 
grocers and other small tradesmen com- 
monly deliver with their goods as a 
memorandum of sales. “It says here 
that the store daown to Holcombe de- 
livered ten pounds o’ plaster of Paris, 
three days ago. Did you order that?” 

Miss Meeker shook her head with 
dignity. Evidently she’ construed the 
question as directly reflecting on her 
management of the household pur- 
chases. 

“I did not,” she retorted. “It was or- 
dered over the telephone by Mr. Carewe 
himself. [I remember, because I ques- 
tioned the charge when I saw the slip, 
and took it up with Mr. Carewe, who 
told me that he’d ordered it and in- 
structed me to put it in the storeroom, 
which I did.” 

Bascom nodded gravely. 
ma’am. That was all I wanted to know 
abaout that.” He nodded again, his 
lips pursed thoughtfully as he studied 
the slip. 

Frost, puzzled and curious, glanced 
at Stanley. The detective was staring 
at Bascom, with open mouth and wide 


“Thanks, 


eyes proclaiming an emotion which 
rost did not quite interpret. Surprise, 
perhaps, but not surprise mereiy. It 


was almost like admiration, or envy. His 
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attention came back to Bascom as the 
constable called his next witness. Lar- 
sen slouched a step or two forward as 
Miss Meeker, with acid dignity in every 
line of her face and figure, retreated the 
same distance. 

“You look after Mr. Carewe’s guns 
and tackle, don’t you, Mr. Larsen?” 
Bascom spoke deferentially. 

“Yes.” Larsen growled an assent, as 
if he grudged even that brief word. 

“Did he always have a silencer on 
that forty-five rifle?” 

“No. Had it put on about a week 
back. Ordered it by mail and I attached 
it.” 

Bascom nodded again. “I guess 
that’s all, then.” He dismissed the pair 
with a smile and jerk oi his head. 
Stanley clapped him on the back en- 
thusiastically. 

“My hat’s off to you, Bascom. That 
was as neat as anything I ever saw in 
my life. It never occurred to me 
that——”’ 

“Thanks. 1 
much chancet to notice things abaout 
hev,’ said Bascom 
that he was 
“Tt sorta 


” 


reckon you ain’t had as 
this case as | 
‘modestly, but 
hugely pleased at the praise. 
cl’ars things up, though; don’t it? 

“Clears them up?” Tarrant broke in 
impatiently. “J don’t see any sense to 
it at all. Wvhat’s the idea of this, any- 
way? | % 

“I figgered you'd like to see the finish 

things, after havin’ been mixed up 
in ’em, so to speak, the way you hev, 
Mr. Tarrant. I jest want to cl’ar 
up them two p’ints before I made my 


Frost saw 


report to Mis’ Carewe. I reckon I’m 
abadéut done naow. Ef you'll jest hev 
a mite more patience, mebbe it'll 
straighten aout some as we go along.” 

He shifted his feet slightly and 
glanced at Stanley as if for approval. 


-y 
Stanley nodded. Bascom resumed. 
“Vou see we had two 1 


lyst ries ’stid 
o’ jest one, in this here e 


e ’ 
case, Is ust, O 


to find 

An’ then, when it 
come aout in the inquest that they'd 
been another attempt the night before, 
that give us puzzle number two. It 
didn’t seem like the same feller’d done 
em both, an’ we had to try an’ clear up 


course, we had aout who 


killed Mr. Carewe. 


one along with t’other. So I sorta 
started in on number*two. It looked 
easiest, fer one thing. Is that cl’ar?” 

He paused and waited for questions, 
but nobody spoke, and he went on. 
Frost saw that Edith had leaned for- 
ward, her eyes clear and steady and 
very bright. He watched her with a 
sort of fascination. 

“The reason it was easier was this: 
Only Mr. Sevitt ’r Mr. Tarrant could 
hev done it, on the face of things. 
Everybody else, except the servants and 
Mis’ Carewe herself, was out on the 
terrace when the shot was fired. That 
narrered it daown consid’able, to start 


with. Mis’ Carewe didn’t do it. I give 


her the benefit o’ the daoubt.” He 
bowed slightly toward Edith. “That 
left Sevitt an’ Mr. Tarrant. Naow, 
the evidence bein’ so strong against 


Mr. Tarrant, I got a mite suspicious 
right off. It looked mighty foolish to 
stand thar an’ make them 
and hide a 
pint straight toward 
gered mebbe Sevitt done it an’ tried to 


footprints, 
the gun whar it’d be bound to 
him. So I fig- 


put the blame off on Mr Tarrant 
afterward. But by all I c’d find aomt, 
Sevitt wan’t smart enough to figger 


aout any sech scheme, and so I sot 


flirted raound with another idee. F’us 
off I noticed that the silencer on the 
gun was a bran’-new style that only 


came aout 
that it 
weeks at 
nuthin, o’ course, but it wa 
Any questions ?” 

He paused again and went on nod 
ding. Frost felt his 
under Stanley’s reproachful gaze : 


this spring, an’ I calculated 
hadn’t been on more’n a fe\ 
That didn’t 


sa beginnin. 


the most. prove 


| } 
cheeks 


should have instantly observed that 














important detail, but it had never 
dawned on him. 

“Then I went into the office, thar, an 
done some probin’ fer the bullet that 
was stuck in the wall. It hit a two-by- 
four, by ee luck, an’ went in abaout 
three inche It’s in thar yet. The 
thing that inwened me was that the 
wire I probed with stuck purty 
straight aout, instid o’ slantin’ daown. 
C’u’dn’t nobody hev fired the shot from 


near 





aoutside without’n he clumb up on a 
stepladder. See?’ 
“Carewe himsel The words es 
caped from Frost ioesieeiadty: 
Stanley scowled him, but Bascom 


He nodded, as 
if the agreement pleased him. 
“Uh-huh. I figgered it aout that 
way, [t fitted in with his fixin’ up 
the gun with a new silencer, an’ with his 
havin’ ten paounds o’ plaster of Paris 
on hand when he wanted to make casts 
That didn’t seem in nater, to me. lt 
don’t keep more’n a day ’r two on the 


show ed no resentment. 


too, 


shore—the air’s so wet. Yes, sir; | 
figeer that Mister Carewe fixed that 
f'ust affair up himself, on pu’pose. An’ 
I figger that he got holt o’ Mister Tar- 
rant’s shoes and went out and made 
them prints in advance 

“But Tarrant had them on when the 
shot was fired, and I had-them all night; 
that doesn’t fit in,” objected Frost 
quickly ‘Unless he got them before 
Ta 8 dré ed— 

Tarrant laughed. “Guess again, 


Frost. He borrowed them out-of my 
room after dinner. J wore pumps that 
evening, and I remember that [ wa 





puzzled to find my dress shoes muddy, 
when I went up to bed. I put 
to be polished with the others, but ] 
hadn’t had ’em on.” 

“That cl’ars up that part of it,” Bas- 
com interrupted him. “The next thing 


"em out 


was to find aout why. An’ that was 
sorta easy, too. I reckon Mr. Carewe 
was sorta daown on you fer some 
reason, an’ wanted to get you aout 


4{ ‘ps 
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So 
Frost to. tell you, hopin’ 


the haouse, an’ keep you aout. 
he sent Mr. 
you'd take the hint and either 
abaout it, which’d hev suited 
abaout as well, ’r lose your 
go.” 

Tarrant reflected. “Yes, that’s plau 


argy 
him 


nerve and 


sible enough. But I thought it best to 
pretend not to draw the inference, as I 
testified this morning. I hadn’t any- 
thing against Carewe, and I don’t know 
what he had inn me. Hut I wasn’t 
going to run away, and I wasn’t going 
to put on a shoe that didn’t fit, unless he 
charged me ope! ly.” 

“Jest so. Don’t blame you a mite. 
I’d have mebbe done the same.” Bas- 


us back to 


killed Mr. 


com nodded. ‘That fetches 


myst’ry number one—who 


Carewe? Who took that gun out'n 
the billiard room—where he hid it after 
Mr. Frost went up to bed, knowin’ 


the 


one 


when 
to make 


that you, Tarrant, was thar 
shot was fired, an’ | hopin’ 
more black mark against 
took that gun and shot him fr’m behind, 
standin’ on the walk? It wa’n’t none of 
the hired nen. I got a fust-class alibi 
fer ’em all. It might hev been Mr. 
Sevitt, ’r might hev been Mr. Frost. It 
couldn't been Mr. Tarrant, fei 
, even ef he'd 
after knowin’ 
case against 


you—who 


hey 
he sartinly wouldn’t resk it 
had every 
that Carewe had a 
him already. Besides, there’s the alibi. 
Mr. Tarrant was in the settin 
with the card game, except when he was 
billiards with Mr. Frost.” 

“You don’t mean you 


reason to do it, 


good 
room 


playin’ 
Frost stared. 


charge me with it?” he burst out hot}; 
“Why——” 
“Tt don’t.” Bascom shook his head 


fust it 
you was so 


“T thought at 
when 


Was you, ’specially 

anxious to git Mr. 
Stanley up here to take a-holt o’ the 
called him by his fust name 
over the phone. An’ then it looked 
the way you tried to hush up that fust 
attempt, in the inquest. But I don’t 
charge you with it. And I don’ 


case, an’ 


bad, 
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charge Sevitt, nuther. The fact is, 
ladies and gents, Mr. Carewe killed 
himself.” 

There was a stupefied pause, every 
eye staring blankly at the constable, who 
bore the scrutiny calmly, rubbing the 
side of his jaw and plainly enjoying the 
sensation, 

Frost broke out impatiently : 

“What nonsense, Bascom! He 
couldn’t have shot himself through the 
back like that. It’s utterly absurd 
to ” 








He stopped as Stanley’s hand tight- 
ened on his arm. He had been forbid- 
den to mention the ghastly discovery 
they had made on the ledges below the 
sea wall, but his brain refused to assign 
a reason for it. There was no sense 
to the whole affair—it was blithering 
idiocy, except for the ingenious solution 
of the mysterious first attempt. Luck 
again, he thought sourly. The stupid, 
bungling country constable had un- 
raveled a tangle which no amount of 
brilliantly deductive logic could have 
hoped to solve. But Bascom nodded 
amiably. 

“He didn’t exactly shoot himself, no. 
I didn’t mean to say that. But he killed 
himself—accidental—all the same. An’ 
you'll say so, too, afore I’m done.” 

“Go on, then—get to the point, man!” 
Tarrant spoke impatiently. 

“Uh-huh. I’m gettin’ thar, slow but 
sure. I don’t blame the jury f’r thinkin’ 
Sevitt done it. It looked that way—to 
them. But he didn’t. He was goin’ home 
—mad. Carewe’d ordered him aout’n 
the haouse, an’ he was leavin’ on foot, 
without sayin’ good-by. He went daown 
the steps on the billiard-room side and 
left by the door that goes aout to the 
terrace thar. He come walkin’ daown 
the path, sore all the way through, an’ 
he seen a man standin’ in the light that 
come fr’m Carewe’s window, aimin’ 
with a gun at the window. An’ jest as 
he seen him, the feller shot. Sevitt, he 
didn’t stop to think that the feller might 
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have more’n one ca’tridge in the gun, 
an’ he yells and runs right at him. An’ 
the feller, quick’n scat, shoots at him, 
That’s what happened, and I c’n prove 
it, every mite of it.” 

There was another pause, a tense, 
gripping silence which held them all as 
if in the clutch of some powerful hand, 

“But you said he killed himself by 
accident, and now you say somebody 
shot him.” Edith Carewe’s bewildered 
voice broke the stillness. 

Jascom turned toward her. 

“Yes’m, that’s what I said. It was 
Mr. Carewe that put the idea into the 
other feller’s head, and showed him, 
plain as print, haow easy it could be 
managed, and haow safe, too. Not only 
that, he went ’n’ took consid’able pains 
to throw s’picion on Mr. Tarrant. So, 
when you came daown to it, Mr. 
Carewe come purty nigh killin’ him- 
self, way I figger it.” 

“Yes—but who was the other fel- 
low?” Tarrant moved nervously. “I 
suppose it’s part of your system to lead 
up to the thing as a surprise, and I ad- 
mit that you’ve done a remarkable piece 
of work, too—I give you credit for that. 
Only ¥ 

“Oh, I don’t deserve no credit.” 
Bascom shook his head slowly. “I 
didn’t mean to give you folks the idee 
that I figgered this all aout fer myself. 
I didn’t. It was all Greek to me till 
Mr. Sevitt come back an’ explained. 
That made it simple.” 

“Sevitt?” Tarrant half rose from his 
chair. “You say he’s come back. 
Alive?” 

Slowly, without a hint of haste, Bas- 
com turned to him. There was a quick 
flash of metal, a sharp click, and Tar- 
rant’s wrists were manacled. Bascom’s 
big, gnarled hand gripping his elbow. 
The suddenness of it took away Frost’s 
breath. He could only stare, hypno- 
tized, immobile, as Tarrant’s nerve 
went utterly to pieces under the shock. 
Carewe had been right. Under his cool, 
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steady-nerved appearance, Fraser Tar- 
rant was yellow, yellow from his crafty 
brain to his clever toes, yellow with the 
cowardice which 
splendidly until the final test comes, and 
then reveals itself for what it is 

He struggled babbling dis- 
jointed protestations which were con- 


counterfeits courage 


feebly, 


fessions in themselves. Sevitt licd— 
lied to save himseli: he’d seen Sevitt 


fire the shot and had given him a chance 
to get away; it was Sevitt—Sevitt—— 

“Tt was Sevitt that spoiled the whole 
thing fer you, Mr. Tarrant,” 
Bascom calmly. ‘I guess you’n me hed 
better be gettin’ along daown to town. 
Mebbe you e’n think up somethin’ bette: 
by the time we git thar.” 

Without waiting for more debate, he 
pulled his captive out of sight of the 
company. 

Later, with Stanley’s honest praises 
shaming him, with Irost eying him in- 
credulously, still half unable to believe 


said 


his senses, 
dles 
his 1 

“Tt begun with the telephone call fer 
me,’ he said, nodding. ‘Way I figgered 
it, that must hev been Sevitt. He had 
the idee Carewe was a thief, an’ I 
calc’late he in’ to try to 
use me to frighten him, the way they do 
in books, you know.” He grinned. 

“That sorta started me thinkin’ that 
didn’t do it. Teller that’s fig 
gerin’ on a murder ain’t apt to send fet 
\n’ then, 
on the walk this 
that it 
course | was in 


he cleared up the lesser rid- 
in anniniveic ac. he. eeninwned 
almost apologetic as he explained 


soning, 


a+ ’ 
“ el > 0) 
was mebbe goin 


Sevitt 
a constable ahead o’ time. 
when | 
mornin’, it 
wa’n’t Sevitt. O’ 
dark till it came aout in the 


seen that blood 


sorta got plaine: 


inquest that 


somebody’d tried to kill Carewe the 
night before the murdet That 
straightened aout the business o’ the 
two shots, that had been botherin’ me 


till then. An’ o’ course I'd ha’ thought 
it was you, Mr. [rost, ef it hadn’t 
been fer one thing. That wa’n’t much, 
by itself, but it was a hint.’ 


“Go on,” said Stanley, interested. 
“Frost, this is coming to you. I want to 
rub it in—good and proper—that you 
had a lot more to start with than Bas- 
com, here, and that you did your best to 
gum things for him, too, and yet he 
got the 
around in circles, 
us.” 

“It was jest When you was 
tellin’ Cheatham, in the inquest, 
abaout the previous attempt, Tarrant 
set thar lookin’ pleased as Punch. But 
the you named his name, he 
batted his eye and sorta stiffened in his 
[ was watchin’ him mighty clos’t, 


answer while you were running 
Go on, Bascom; tell 


this; 
T 


Woc 


1 
second 


s@at. 
and I c’d see it hit him a jolt he hadn't 


been expectin’. He set thar, thinkin’ so 


hard [ c’d mighty nigh see his brain 


work. An’ then, when doc called him 
back to the stand, he had his story 
ready. But it was a new story. He 
never knew that it was him Carewe 


you said so in court. 


That’s why he pulled that part of it into 
your head. He’d 


figgered all along it was Sevitt that had 


suspected till 
the record, right over 


4] ~ 4 | Vever tiimbled 
made that first piay. He never tumbled 


you was talkin’ at him. An’ he wanted 
to make it dead sartin’ that Sevitt’d bi 
held responsible in the verdict. That’s 
why he drug in the rest of the story, 
that you'd kep’ to yourself.” 

Frost, humbled and enlightened, fol- 


lowed the reasoning easily enough. He 


had marveled at Tarrant’s daring to 
force the introduction of the earlier 
d imaging evidence, till now 

“So I started right aout fr’m thar. 


mildly “Tarrant 


continued Bascom 





didn’t make that fust try, or he’d hey 
known you meant Sevitt didn’t 
neither, or he’d been afraid to try it 


again next night. You didn’t—I wa 
sartin. An’ then I sorta figgered mebbe 
all fitted i1 


when | 


Carewe done it himself. It 
An’ 
an’ faound aout about the plas 


dead 


snooped 
I 


neat that way. 
araound 
ter an’ the silencer, that made it 
[ wasn’t sure about the rest 


sure, But 
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of it till this afternoou, when I made 
that play on the terrace and Tarrant 
give himself away.” 

He paused and glanced slyly from 
one to the other. “You two in business 
together, ain’t you? S’picioned you 
was.” His eyes twinkled. ‘“Allus 
wanted to see a smart, city detective 
work on a big murder case. It’s been 
real interestin’, too.” 

Frost shook his head. He had no re- 
partee ready. It was Stanley who 
answered for him, briskly: 

“Yes, Bascom, we were connected, 
more or less. But we’re not now—not 
after this. I guess Frost wasn’t cut out 
to be a detective, after all. Or else 
something’s come over him, to muddle 
his head. Anyway, the partnership’s 
going to dissolve with an awful jolt 
right now.” 

Frost stared. Stanley’s tone had a 
faintly jocular tinge in it. He was sus- 


picious of some new, involved jest at 
his expense, and there had been too 
many of them since the final revelation, 
to leave him much taste for them. But 
Bascom, rubbing his bristled jaw and 
grinning slyly, had the last word. 

“T ain’t s’prised a mite to hear it,” 
he said slowly. “I reckon he’d hev to 
quit purty soon, anyhaow. That was 
what got me off’n the track in the fu’st 
place. I c’u’dn’t help seein’ that who- 
ever it was done the trick, it was Mr, 
Frost that had the best mo-tive. Yes, 
sir. Dunno as I'd blame you a mite ef 
you really done it.” 

And Frost, facing their half-amused, 
half-envious eyes, could only try to 
hope that Constable Elisha Bascom’s 
keenness of sight and intuition was as 
trustworthy in this as it had proven 
itself to be in the vastly less important 
matter—to him—of the murders at 
Crestover Head. 
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PIONEER TOMBS BREAKERS 


MAN named Henry A. Clark has the doubtful distinction of being the first 
prisoner who is recorded as having broken out of New York’s famous 


Tombs prison. 


This took place on December 21, 


The manner of his escape has not been preserved for posterity. 
IS5I. 


Followers of Clark’s example during the following year were James Hamp- 


ton, who leaped through 


a window in the courtroom, and Robert Green, who 


left his cell on the second tier and got past the gatekeeper by means of a forged 


visitor’s ticket. 


On April 11, 1859, six boy prisoners made their get-away from the historic 
old jail by the simple expedient of crawling out of a window on the Franklin 


Street side of the building. 


The following year, in July, a burglar named Henry Hawk walked out 
when the names of the prisoners to be discharged were called, although he was 


not on the list for release. 


It was a case of the triumph of colossal nerve. 


Another remarkable escape in the early days of the prison was that of 
William J. Sharkey, who got a visitor’s pass, had his sweetheart come to see him 


wearing a double portion of clothing, 


feminine garb, with his face closely veiled. 
db d 


and walked past the man at the gate in 


This was on November 19, 1873. 


One more exploit that is noteworthy is that of Conrad Smith, who, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1863, soaped himself from head to foot and wriggled through an 
aperture twenty-nine inches long and six and a quarter inches wide, made by 
removing the iron lintel under the window of his cell. 
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sy G.A.Wells 


UTCH” McGANN stood at 


the window of their fifth- 
floor room, looking out into 
the deepening twilight. His 


evil face at the moment was not a pretty 
thing to look upon. His little eye 
burned with suppressed anger, and upon 
his thick brutish lips rested what might 
well be termed a snarl. 

The man who sat in the chair at the 
table, a cigarette hanging limply from 
his lower lip, had his eyes focused upon 
the back of McGann’s bullet head, and 
his was an expression of amused inter 
est. Though the other’s threats had 
been earnestly and passionately spoken, 
Durand betrayed no fear 
McGann to be a bully 
to the soles 
man of 


“Reddy” 

Durand knew 
and a coward clean down 
of his ungainly feet, and a 
Durand’s courage was not to be intimi 
countenance oO 
\nd perhaps the 
Durand’s 


dated by a mere cast of 
a hotly spoken word. 
automatic that reposed in 


coat pocket added to = assurance and 
ease, though he was al st certain that 
McGann carried a similar weapon it 


his own pocket. 


Jurand had 


experienced these flaré 


ups of his petulant partner numerous 
times before, and he was reasonably 
sure that the present one would cot 
clude where the others had—with M 
Gann first trying to bulldoze, then 


whine, and at last grovel at Durand’ 


feet like a whipped dog 


[It was as near 


a perfect example of mind over matter 
as could be found, for without Durand 
brain to conceive and plan, all of Mc- 


Gann’s crude cleverness for pulling off 


a “job” was worth nothing. 
MeGiann understood this as well as 


Durand, and he had always been cau- 
tious enough to stop short of the danger 


crook 


line. He had a hunch—and a 
lives largely by hunches—that Durand 
had his limits of forbearance, and a 
little too much of attempted bullying 
of Durand would quickly dissolve the 
partnership that meant so much to Mc 
Gann and practically nothing at all to 
Durand 

Durand tolerated his partner more 
because theirs was an association of 
years’ standing, and things of long 


ire not to be lightly torn do 
without grave results, than because Mc- 
to the combination anything 
could not easily pick up 
\s a matter of fact, Dur- 
quite frequently considered t 


standing 


Gann lent 
that Durand 
— 

ind hac 
sdvieabilty of giving up McGann as a 
indeed, of getting out of the 
wether. He that 
playing in great 


partner ; 


game alt knew up to 


cood 
200d 


now he had been 


luck; he knew that he was living in a 
fool's paradise. He knew also that it 
was as inevitable as death that he would 


eventually get snared in such a way that 
even the smartest criminal lawyers 
vould not be able to get him cleat 


The best of them slipped one time o1 
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another in their careers, and Durand 
felt it in his bones that the gods were 
pointing their fingers at him as if to 
say, “you’re next.” However, there is 
no doubt that Mollie Baynes had some- 
thing to do with Durand’s desire to get 
out of the business while getting out 
was good. 

Mollie exercised a wonderful influ- 
ence for good over Durand, and he was 
proud to admit to himself that she did. 
At any rate, it indicated to Durand that 
he loved Mollie enough to want her to 
mean something in his life. 

Ever since that afternoon in the big 
department store when Mollie tried un- 
successfully to “lift” a silk waist 
marked “$32.50,” and when Durand, 
who chanced to be on the ground at 
the time, came to her rescue with a 
clever little trick of his own invention, 
without knowing the first thing about 
the girl except that she was in a jam, 
Durand was firmly convinced that he 
and Mollie were made for each other. 

It might well be called a case of love 
at first sight, for they immediately 
- joined hearts, and would have joined 
hands had their work lain along the 
same lines. Durand at once became 
an anxious lover and _ insisted that 
Mollie give up her line and settle down 
in a flat to safety, and she could well live 
on the remittances Durand promised to 
send her monthly. Mollie readily saw 
that there was nothing suggestive in 
Durand’s proposal; it was clean. After 
a time she consented to the arrange- 
ment. 

Doubtless the fact that Mollie had 
plenty of idle time on her hands in 
which to ponder upon the hazards of 
her lover’s life convinced her that the 
business of being a crook had its draw- 
backs, and presently Durand had to lis- 
ten to his practices condemned by the 
newly reformed Mollie. Which went 
to show that, after all, Mollie Baynes 
was a very good girl temporarily gone 
wrong. 





Eventually Mollie had convinced 
Durand that he was somewhat of a 
fool for taking the chances he took, and 
forcefully pointed out to him the fact 
that it is a very long road that has no 
turning, and no matter how lucky he 
then was there would come a day when 
she would have to apply for a visitor's 
pass to prison every time she wanted to 
see him. 

Mollie proved herself to be an orator, 
and the word pictures she painted for 
Durand’s benefit were not such as to 
create rapture and ecstasy within that 
young man’s breast. She finally got 
him to promise that he would give up 
his nefarious business, and they would 
then get married and settle down on a 
farm somewhere away from temptation, 
and live happily forever after. Per- 
haps Mollie painted the domestic pic- 
ture in more glowing colors and with 
more feeling than she had the others, 
for there is no doubt that the artist 
does his best work when he puts his 
heart and soul into it. 

Durand demanded a proviso, how- 
ever, to which Mollie reluctantly, al- 
most fearfully, Durand 
knew where there was a splendid rope 
of matched pearls said to be worth 
something like one hundred thousand 
dollars. And the beauty of it was that 
the getting of those pearls would be a 
little less difficult than taking candy 
from a blind infant. That would be 
the last job, of course, and after that 
they would get married and buy a farm 


consented. 


with their joint saving and_ raise 
chickens and a family. 
Well, Durand and McGann _ had 


pulled off the job with neatness and dis- 
patch. They had the jewel case con- 
taining the pearls within half an hour 
after they started on their errand. But 
they left tracks behind them in the 
form of a particularly handsome gold 
cigarette case which had accidentally 
dropped from Durand’s pocket. without 
his knowing it. And on the cigarette 
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case were Durand’s initials, combined 
in a beautiful monogram. 

Once upon a time Durand had had 
to surrender the case and his other pos- 
sessions to a desk sergeant when taken 
in a poker game raid. He paid his fine 
and got his belongings next morning, but 
not before Hurley had inventoried and 
registered them in his mind for future 
reference Hurley was commonly 
known as “The Ghost,” from the fact 
that he had the propensity to haunt a 
suspect until he closed the case. 

Durand recalled to mind that Hurley 
had a fearfully retentive memory, and 
undoubtedly Hurley would be put on 
the case to follow the trail to the end. 
There wasn’t the slightest doubt in 
Durand’s mind that Hurley would come 
across the cigarette case, and there was 
no guessing to know what that meant. 
Hurley would instantly connect Dur- 
and with the cigarette case. 

When Durand found the cigarette 
case gone he made hast to get rid of 
the necklace by sending it by special 
delivery registered to Mollie Baynes at 
her address in Chicago. 

\nd that is why, as Butch McGann 
stood at the window now, he frowned 


angrily and his lips twisted themselves 
into a wicked snarl. Treacherous him 
self, McGann suspected everybody else 
of the same trait. He suspected Dur- 
and of treachery in sending the pearl 
to Mollie. What disposition would she 


make of them? Maybe she would dis 
pose of 
notify Durand, and the two would skip 


im, McGann, to hold the 


them at a generous discount, 
out and leave | 
bac. 

With that idea in 
suddenly whirled f 
Durand sat regarding him with 


~ 


mind, MeGann 
rom the window to 
where 
speculative eyes 

“IT tell you, Durand, if you 
girl ain’t playin’ fair T’ll——” 

He stopped, but Durand saw in his 
eyes what he did not say 

“But I tell you again, 


an’ that 


as I’ve told 
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you a dozen times before, that we are 
playing fair,” answered Durand quietly. 
funny you'd = straightway 
send that necklace off to her, then,” 
declared the other 

“What’s funny about it?” said Dur- 
and crossly. “I told you there wasn’t 
nothing else to do. We had to get rid 
of it some way, and it couldn’t be in 
Mollie’s.” 


“Sure not—for you.” 


“Seems 


safer hands than 


Durand’s eyes glinted. “What do 
you Butch?” 
“You know what I mean, all right,” 
retorted McGann with a 
“Don’t talk like that,” Durand 
harshly. “You know you're a liar even 
when think Mollie turn a 
crooked trick. Another break of that 
from and I'll check you off 
my list for good, McGann.” 
“Tl get all right,” 
the other. 
“Sure you will, but you ain’t going 


mean, 


sneer, 
said 


you would 


sort you 


mine, erumbled 


to get it by trying to bully me,” an 
wered Durand. “I 
McGann. 
up You can’t. s 
threats; there ain’t a good bluff in your 


‘ve got your ticket, 
[ know you from the ground 
are me with your 
wasn’t for me you'd 


but it 


whole body. If it 


be doing time right now, looks 


like vou ain’t got enough sense to see 
that.” 

eV ot hate vourself, don’t your” 
broke in McGann derisively. 

“Maybe you think you're getting 


world when you talk to 
don’t you?” went on Dur 
and just as derisively. “You're a 
McGann, and you’re a bigger fool be 
Let me 


ine laddie, when this 10b’s 


ahead in the 
me like that, 
fool, 
cause you don’t realize it. 
tell you this, 
finished me and you are quits.” 

“You've been talkin’ that quit stuff 
for years, an’ you're still in the game,” 
said McGann with laugh, yet into his 
beady eyes there flashed a look of ap 
prehension. “I guess that’s some more 
Mollie’s work.” 


“Vou let her name alone, McGann!” 


ot 
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exclaimed Durand. “You ain’t good 
enough to lick her shoes. It don’t 
matter what she thinks about it, I’m 
done with you for keeps. You showed 
me plain enough where your brains are 
when you objected to me sending the 
necklace to Mollie. We'd have been 
fools to keep it here where it could 
have been picked up by the first dick 
who drops in.” 

“They wouldn’t none of ’em come if 
you hadn’t lost that cigarette case,” said 
MeGann accusingly. 

“That’s one on me, I admit,” returned 
Durand impatiently. “But we all have 
our off days. And that’s the very 
reason why I sent the junk to Mollie. 
Hurley’s wise to me. Met him down 
in Ferguson’s pool room a few days 
ago—in fact, next morning after we 
pulled the job.” 

“He saw you—Hurley?” 

“IT say he did. How’d I know he'd 
taken to hanging out at Ferguson’s? 
I hadn’t no more got in there than he 
] me clear across the room and 
wanted to know what I was doing there 
when he thought I was in Chi. I made 
out like I didn’t hear him, so he comes 
over to where I’m standing and says it 
T stalled and told him I come 
down to see the races, and he laughed 
and asked me if I was going into the 
Maybe right then 


bd 


jailed 


jewelry business. 
he had that cigarette case in his pocket.’ 

“You fool!” said McGann. “Whyn’t 
he pick you up then?” 

Durand shrugged his shoulders. 
“How do I know?” he said. “Hurley 
works different from these other ginks ; 
you can’t always tell what he’s up to.” 

“Then I guess there ain’t no more 
use in us stickin’ close like we’ve been 
doin’ the past few days,” commented 
McGann, after an interval of silence. 
“You ought of stayed away from Fer- 
guson’s, Reddy.” 

“How’d I know?” repeated Durand. 
“Who'd have thought to find Hurley 
there, hobnobbing with that bunch of 


crooks? Sure I’d have stayed away if 
I’d known he was there. But as you 
say, there ain’t no use of us laying low 
now. I don’t say Hurley trailed me 
when I left Ferguson’s, but as I didn’t 
take no pains to cover up it was easy 
enough for him to follow me here. If 
he’s as wise as we think he knows we're 
here, all right.” 

“Anyhow, I’m goin’ out,” announced 
McGann. “I’m goin’ out an’ get a 
drink. I’m goin’ to get me two drinks, 
or as many drinks as I want. I'll get 
drunk, maybe, an’ if I see Hurley I’m 
goin’ to spit in his face.” 

“As I said, McGann, you’re a fool,” 
said Durand quietly. 

McGann had no answer for that ex- 
cept a sneering smile. Durand lit a 
cigarette and watched his partner 
through a film of smoke. McGann 
took an automatic from his pocket and 
examined it carefully before restoring 
it to the pocket again. 

He gave his broad shoulders a twitch 
to arrange his coat and rubbed his jowls 
as a man contemplating a visit to the 
barber, then he walked to the door. 
There he paused and looked back at 
Durand and half opened his lips as if 
without a word 
he opened the door and passed out. 
When the door closed behind his part- 
ner Durand smiled to himself, 

“The big stiff!” he said scornfully. 

Less than fifteen minutes after Mc- 
Gann had gone, and while Durand still 
sat there at the table puffing at his cig- 
arette and thinking the matter over, 
there came a rap at the door. He 
jerked himself in his chair. ‘Wonder 
if that’s Hurley?’ was the question that 
immediately flashed into his head. 

His hand almost automatically swung 
to the pocket containing his gun, and 
the next moment it out and its 
muzzle was trained directly on the door. 
For a moment he sat poised, his eyes 
on the doorknob, watching for it to 
turn, then with an oath he slipped the 


to say something, but 


was 








With Mollie’s 


gun back in his pocket and got up and 
strode to the door. 

Perchance they might send him up 
for burglary, but never would they 
swing him off for murder. He owed 
Mollie so much, at any rate, he told 
himself as he set his hand on the knob 
and opened the door almost defiantly. 
He was ready for anything that might 
appear on the other side of the door, 
but what he actually saw gave him a 
sense of relief. It was a uniformed 
messenger boy, holding in his dirty hand 
a sealed envelope and a receipt book. 

“Mister Durand?” said the boy 
quiringly. 

“That’s me,” replied Durand, won- 
dering. 

“Sign here,” instructed the boy, at 
the same time handing Durand the en- 
velope, pencil and the book. 

Durand signed his name, gave the boy 
half a dollar and dismissed him. Turn- 
ing back into the room he closed and 
locked the door, then stood some 
time speculating on the envelope he 
held in his hand. Nothing he saw on 
the outside of the envelope, however, 
indicated its nature, so he ripped it 
open and quickly extracted the single 
sheet of typewritten paper it contained. 

A gasp of alarm and astonishment 


in- 


ior 


escaped his lips when he noted the sig- 
nature. 

“Dear Reddy,” he began to read 
swiftly, “I guess you will be surprised 
to get this and know that I ain in the 


city. Got here early this morning. I 
was afraid to come to you there, as 
you warned me Hurley had you in a 
tight corner, so I got a room here and 
am sending you this note to let you 
know. 

“T have some very important news 
for you about that package you sent me, 
and I want you to call here at ten to- 
night. I am afraid this place is being 
watched, because one of Hurley’s men 
saw me get off the train at the depot 
and may have followed me here. 
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“The address of this house is 406 
Longest Avenue, the third house from 
the corner. You must not try to come 
in the front way, but go around to the 
alley. You can’t miss the place, be- 
cause of a high board fence with an 
arched gate opening into the back yard. 
The gate will be unlocked. 

“[ have also arranged for the back 
door of the house to be left unlocked. 
Walk in and up the stairs at the front 
of the house to the second floor. Fol- 
low the hall on that floor until you come 
to the last door at the rear of the house. 
Don’t knock, but open the door and 
walk right in. The room will be dark, 
and when you say ‘It’s dark’ I will 
switch on the light. 

“Don’t question this note in any par- 
ticular; trust it implicitly and do just 
what it says, or God only knows what 
may happen. Mollie.” 

“Well, I'll be damned!” ejaculated 
Durand when he finished reading the 
note. 

fe read it over from beginning to 
end a second and a third time in order 
to assure himself that he had read it 
correctly and understood every word 
of it. At length he crumpled it in his 
hand and thrust it into a side pocket 
his coat, then threw himself into a 
chair and lit the inevitable cigarette 
that accompanied his most serious medi- 
tations. 

“What in the name of Heaven is she 
doing here, when I told her to stay in 
Chi?” was the question he asked him- 
self brusquely. 

But the very next moment his trend 
of thought took a sudden turn. The 
letter had been written with a type- 
writer, even to the signature. That was 
very unlike Mollie. In the first place, 
Durand could not recall that Mollie 
knew how to operate a typewriter, and 
he knew that boarding houses did not 
install typewriters for the use of their 
guests. 
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In the second place, why should 
Mollie write him a note on a typewriter 
even if she knew how to use one and 


had free access to it? What reason 
would she have for attempting to dis- 
guise her identity as the writer of the 


note? Had that been her idea, surely 
she would not have signed her own 
name, nor would she have addressed 
him as “Dear Reddy.” 

Within five minutes Durand came to 
the conclusion that the note was a blind; 
rather it was the bait to the trap that 
some one had set for him. And that 
one could be other than 
That conclusion had its weak 
points, however, among which was the 
question which why Hurley 
should resort to trickery to get in touch 
with Durand when the safest and surest 
method would have been to call on him 
at the hotel. 

The more Dyrand thought about it 
the more became. He 
looked at his watch and found it to be 
almost nine o’clock. Longest Avenue 
was on the far side of the city and it 
would require at least half an hour to 
get there. He would want another fif 
twenty minutes to reconnoiter 
neighborhood, and perhaps find 


ty 
something that might be of 


dD 


some none 


Hurley. 


asked 


puzzled he 


teen or 
the 
vast inter- 
est to him. 
i should heed 


directions. 


that he 


er ee 
I Was Inevitav 


1 
the note and follow its 


While there was nothine to prove con- 
clusively that Mollie had written the 
note, there was neither anything to 
prove that she had not. Had the note 
purported to come from any other than 
Mollie Baynes, Durand would have 


cautiously 
it altogether. Bt 
possibility that Mollie actually was in 
the city at that and had actu- 
ally written him the note commanding 
him te 
at a certain time, he 
take a chance. Durand would willingly 
have waded through and blood for 


mor phe 
more Ol pernaps 


t with the 
moment, 


call upon her in a certain place 
‘ould not afford to 


ire 
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Under the cir- 
cumstances, the only .course open to 
him was to go and take his chances, 
Having reached that decision, he rose 
quickly to put it into execution. He 


Mollie Bayne’s sake. 


took out his automatic, but after a few 
moment’s debate with himself slipped it 
into his hip pocket. He locked the door 
behind him when he left the room for 
the elevator. He loitered for an inter- 
val in the lobby, scanning narrowly 
each person in sight, but saw nothing 
to arouse his suspicions. He. left the 
hotel by a side door and swung himself 
aboard a trans-city car 

When the car neared his destination 
Durand dropped off and proceeded to 
walk two blocks west to Longest Av- 
enue. If on the 
for him he wanted an equal opportunity 
to discover them as soon as, if not be- 
fore, they discovered him. 
tained by glancing at the transparent 
number of the first house in the row 
that he was o1 ” side of the 
street, so he crossed over to have a look 


| six from the oppo- 


any one were watch 


He ascer 


’ 


} “6 
the even 


at four hundred and 
site side. 

He found the neighborhood respect 
able and quiet. Most of the houses ap 
peared to be residences of the three 


story type, with short flights of ston 
steps leading up to front doors sunk 
into dark, narrow  porticos. \s he 
walked slowly down the street past 
four hundred and six he saw_ noth- 
ing out of the way The hou 

was dark, ~as were most of the 


houses in the block. Had he chanced 


to look around suddenly he might have 
seen a man dart into an re y not 
far behind him: 1an who had fol 
lowed the car in a taxi from the hotel 





Durand made two more trips up and 
down the block, always on the opposite 


side of the street, the man trailing him 
ducking in and out of dark corners be- 
hind him. Once Durand passed so close 


to this individual he could have reached 
out his hand and touched hin, 
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When his watch informed him that 
it was five minutes to ten Durand made 
his way to the corner where the house 
numbered four hundred stood, and 
walked swiftly down the deserted side 
street to the alley. At the opening of 
the alley he hesitated while he sent a 
final searching glance both ways along 
the street, then plunged into the narrow 
passageway. 

The alley was dark, but he had little 
difficulty in finding the high board 
fence pierced by the arched gate. He 
stopped to shift his gun into the side 
pocket of his coat, then he gently 
pushed open the gate and entered the 
yard. As he did so, the other man 
crept into the alley, hugging the sheds 
as he went. 

Dark shadows took form all about 
Durand in the yard—outbuildings, 
boxes, barrels and other things, with 
the darker bulk of the house looming 
ahead about fifty feet. As he stole to- 
ward the house he noted the various 
objects he passed. At one place he saw 
a big box with a sloping lid such as 
those affairs in which contractors store 
their tools for the night. That, he 
thought, would make an excellent hid- 
ing place should occasion warrant. 

As he approached the house he saw 
that a wooden-posted shed extended out 
into the yard, and a window on the sec- 
ond floor opened out onto the shed. 
That, he also thought, would make a 
fine line of retreat should he be forced 
to make a quick retirement. The single 
door that gave entrance to the rear of 
the house was in the shadow under the 
shed. 

He moved more cautiously than ever 
now, and the man trailing him lost track 
of him. He turned the doorknob softly 
and noiselessly. He found the door un- 
locked and shoved it open, to reveal an 
interior of pitchy darkness. As Dur- 
and stepped over ihe threshold into the 
house his hand clutched the butt of his 
automatic. 


He had thoughtlessly neglected to 
bring his electric torch and had to fall 
back on matches, though he knew both 
the noise of scratching them and their 
steady flame were dangerous to his 
undertaking. The flare of his first 
match, which he quickly extinguished, 
showed him that he was in a kitchen, 
and that there was a door across the 
room from where he then stood. He 
crossed over and stood in the other 
doorway, listening. 

It was silent as the grave. The mo- 
memtary flare of another match gave 
him the plan of this other room, and, 
proceeding cautiously and noiselessly, 
he made his way to a door giving 
through the right-hand wall into what 
he thought should be a hallway. He 
came through this doorway and stopped 
to strike another match, which revealed 
to him a flight of stairs at the far end. 

One thing about the house struck 
him as very curious, even suspicious. 
There was scarcely any furniture in 
either of the rooms through which he 
had passed, and not a sound could be 
heard. He listened intently for the 
ticking of a clock, the one sure evidence 
of man’s presence, but even that, was 
tnissing. The impressive silence of the 
place aroused in him a sense of danger 
and quickened his alertness. 

He started forward again, came to 
the foot of the stairs, paused to listen, 
then began to ascend. Even with the 
greatest care his footfalls on the stairs 
made it creak dismally, so he sat down 
on one of the steps and removed his 
shoes. Leaving them lying where he 
took them off he went on. As he went 
up he noted a faint light in the hallway 
above, and when he came to the head 
of the found it to emanate 
from a lowly turned gas jet. 

The going was not so difficult now, 
for there was not so much danger of 
colliding with furniture, so he made 
quick passage of the hallway toward 
the rear end of the house. He at last 
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came to the door mentioned in Mollie’s 
note, and there he stopped. 

“Don’t knock, but open the door and 
walk right in.” Mollie’s instructions 
flashed to his mind. 

He doubted the wisdom of follow- 
ing those instructions, but at the same 
time he had come so far in close obedi- 
ence to the instructions, and nothing 
had occurred. On the other side of 
that door was his goal. What would 
he find there? Mollie? Or some one 
else, intent upon injuring him?  Per- 
haps Hurley? He wanted above ail 
things to know, and to know he must 
perforce open that door and enter. 

He took a renewed hold of his auto- 
matic, pressed his lips together deter 
minedly, then caught hold of the door- 
knob, turned it and flung the door wide 
open. A pair of eyes was peering at 
him from above the top the 
stairs up which he had just come, but 
he did not see them. As Mollie’s note 
had said, the room was dark, the light 
from the gas jet offering no service 
whatever. He stepped into the room, 
his gun ready for instant use, his body 
poised forward at the hips as if 
to spring. 

“It’s dark,” he muttered tensely, and 
started at the sound of his own voice 

Almost instantly the room was bathed 
in a flood of light from a powerful 
electric globe on the ceiling over a rick- 
ety table, on either side of which stood 
a chair. Durand was not required to 
shift his gaze to see who had switched 
on the light. It was not Mollie Bayne 
it was Hurley. 

“Hello, Reddy,” 
tive, with a smile 

Durand instantly covered Hurle: 
with his gun, one finger pressing the 
trigger slightly. His eyes were flaming 
with hate. 

“Don’t move!” he ordered savagely. 
“T’ll put you where you belong if you 
do!” 

Hurley laughed genially and 


step of 


about 


greeted the detec 


com 
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pletely ignoring the warning, walked 
over and stood by the table. “You'd 
better put that thing back in your pocket 
beiore you do something you'll regret,” 
he said quietly. 

“T wouldn't regret bumping you off 
for this dirty trick!” retorted Durand. 
“T guess you think you’re a wise guy, 
eh?” ' 

“You answered the note, didn’t you?” 
responded the other significantly. 

“T thought it was Mollie and——’ 

“Sure you did, Reddy, and _ that’s 
just what I thought you’d think,” an- 
swered the detective. “Now look here, 
young fellow—you ain’t going to get 
nowhere trying to bully me with that 
gun,” he “Tf you put it 
away and sit down here we'll have a 
little gabfest and I'll put you wise to 
a few things you don’t know.” 

“Think I’m a fool?” 

“That remains to be seen. You've 
got the drop on me and you can back 
out that door and try to make your get- 
away, but you won’t succeed. Down at 
the foot of those stairs you just came 
up are two of my men, and they are 
there to see that you don’t get away. 
[f you don’t believe that try to escape.” 

“How do I know you ain’t lying like 

to me in that note?” demanded 
Durand hotly, though for all his bluster 
he was convinced that Hurley 
spoke the truth 

“The proof of the pudding is the eat- 
ing,” said Hurley. “You have only to 
make a break down those stairs to find 
out for yourself. Do we talk or don’t 


a) 


’ 


went on. 


you lied 


ratner 








“We do,’ answered Durand, after a 


hesitation; “but I’ll keep this 


moment’s 


run ready for you 

“Vou don’t words to me un- 
less you ditch that gun, Reddy,” said 
the detective with decision. “That goes, 


if 9 


say five 


or leave i 

Hurley turned away and seated him- 
self on one of the chairs at the table. 
studied the detective’s face crit- 


son: take it 


Rec Idy 
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ically for several moments, and, finally 
concluding that the man meant what he 
said, he dropped the gun into his coat 
pocket. 

“Play 
warned. 

The detective favored him with a 
nod. He took a seat opposite the other 
at the table and gave the room a swift 
inventory with his sharp eyes. The 
table and the two chairs, together with 
a trunk standing against one wali, and 
a potted plant on the floor, comprised 
the furniture of the room. 

Just behind Durand’s back was a 
roller-curtained window, which Durand 
instantly surmised was the one he had 
seen from the yard, opening out onto 
the shed. On the opposite side of the 
room, behind the detective’s back, a 
closed door gave into another room. 

Durand’s gaze finally rested on 
Hurley’s face. When the detective no- 
ticed this he took a cigarette case from 
his pocket, extracted a cigarette and 
slid the case across the table to Durand. 

“Have a smoke, Reddy,” he invited. 

Durand looked at the case and gave 
a short laugh. 

“So you got it, eh?” he said, fingering 
the case curiously. 

Hurley nodded. 
he said. 

“Oh, you got me,” admitted Durand 
with a shrug. “It was. a cinch you'd 
pick it up and nail me with it. I’ve 
been looking for you to call on me 
ever since. What’s the matter?” 

“Reason,” replied Hurley noncom- 
mittally, lighting his cigarett 

Durand took a cigarette 
case and lit it, then put the case in his 
pocket without objection from the 
other. For some little time the two men 
sat silent, blowing smoke across the 
table at each other. 

“Reddy, when do I get that neck- 
lace?’ Hurley broke the silence at 
length. 


this straight, Hurley,” he 


“Yours, ain't it?” 


from the 


“Who said I had the necklace?” 
evaded Durand. 
Hurley laughed. “That cigarette 


case was your card,” he said. “You 
didn’t take that up to old Wainwright’s 
place and drop it on the floor just for 
the fun of the thing, did you? You 
were there, and the next morning the 
necklace was gone. Where I went to 
school, Reddy, two and two always 
made four.” 

“That doesn’t necessarily imply that 
I have the necklace.” 

“You got it and had it.” 

“T haven’t got it,” insisted Durand. 

“IT know that,” replied the other. “I 
asked when do I get it?” 

“How do I know?” 

“Listen, Reddy. When I found that 
cigarette case | knew who to look for. 
T saw you in Ferguson’s and trailed you 
to your hotel. I made a few inquiries 
there and learned that you and McGann 
were stopping there. I didn’t pinch 
you then because I wanted to locate the 
necklace first.” 

l¥e paused and looked at Durand a 
moment, 

“Did you?” said Durand. 

“T knew you wouldn’t be packing it 
around with you after losing that cig- 
arette case,” the detective continued. 
“T called at all the hock shops in town 
where you might have left it, and then 
I happened to think of that lady friend 
of yours. I hadn’t heard of Mollie for 
a year and more, but I knew she wasn’t 
visiting these parts. I figured you would 
send her the necklace. When I stopped 
in at the post office and looked over the 
books I found where you had mailed 
Mollie a package. Two and two make 
four.” 

“What if it does?’ muttered Dur- 
and, getting nervous at the realization 
that Hurley had him cold. 

“The thing to do was to get Mollie 
down here so I could see what she 
knew about the necklace,” Hurley. went 
on between puffs at his cigarette. “I 
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knew there was only one way to get her 
here, and that was to play you up as 
in a tight hole. In fact, I figured to 
tell her we had you under lock and key.” 

“You dirty pup!” exclaimed Dur- 
and. 

“T sent her a wire telling her that we 
had you in the hole, and if she thought 
she could do you any good to come on.” 

“You knew she’d do anything for me, 

didn’t you?” raged Durand. 
“You're a conceited devil, Reddy,” 
replied the detective with a laugh. 
“Anyhow, I thought she’d hot-foot it 
down here and try to save your scalp, 
and sure enough she did. I met her at 
the depot and we went inside and sat 
down in a quiet corner and had a long 
talk. 

“Now you keep still until I get 
through, Reddy,” he resumed quickly 
when Durand seemed on the point of 
breaking in. “T told your Mollie a few 
facts about the case and it didn’t take 
her long wise to the situation. 
She’s a wise little lady, your Mollie is, 
Reddy. She’s got a lot more sense than 
you have.” 

“You took unfair advantage of her, 
Hurley, and you’re a rotten sneak!” 
charged Durand 

“You’re wrong there, my boy; she 
took advantage of my fascination for 
a clever woman with a pretty face,” 
rejoined the other. “TI almost fell in 
love with that little lady of yours; 
really I did.” 


to get 


sense than I gave her 


retorted 


‘She’s sot less 
credit for to fall for you,” 
Durand “Well, what sort 
of dicker did you make with her?” 

“Plenty good enough,” said 
“You see, she couldn’t very well dicker 
with me, Reddy, since I had the goods 
on you, so when I told her to come 
along she came quickly enough.” 

“You pinched her?” 

“Ain’t she in on the deal with you? 
Sure I pinched her.” 


scornfully 


Hurley 


“Who wrote that note?’ demanded 
Durand, his eyes blazing. 

“She did.” 

“You're a liar!” 

“She wrote it on my typewriter at my 
office,” said Hurley easily. “He was up 
to her, so what could she do? I prom- 
ised her I’d try to get you both off as 
light as possible, and she had to take it 
or leave it. I got both of you by the 
hair of your heads, Reddy, and there 
ain’t no use you beefing about some- 
thing you can’t help.” 

“For two cents I’d bump you off 
right here, Hurley!’’ declared Durand, 
and in the twinkling of an eye he had 
the detective covered with his gun. 

Hurley did not seem to be frightened 
at the threat, and sat blinking at the 
gun calmly. 

“You're prepared for it if you want 
to take the chance, Reddy,” he said. 
“But first think what it means to bump 
a man off. You can’t get more than 
fifteen years at the worst for the neck- 
lace deal, but if you do me you get the 
chair. Quite a difference, don’t you 
see? I’m not afraid of your bumping 
me off, Reddy; you ain’t 
with the chair on my account.” 


‘ cae 
going to dicket 


“Aw, you big bluffer!’ said Durand 
helplessly. 
“Look at these, Reddy; then say I’m 


bluffing,” answered Hurley. 

He reached into an inside pocket of 
his coat and drew out an object which 
he placed on the table before him. It 
was the oblong jewel 
case Durand had taken from the Wain- 
wright previ- 
ously. 

“Where——” he began, 
his breath. 

“Mollie brought them 


nlush-covered 


home several evenings 
Durand gasped his amazement. 


then caught 


along and 
[— 

“IT thought maybe they’d turn up 
here,” spoke a voice from the doorway 
opening into the hall. “Just you gents 
stick up your mitts until I get what’s 
comin’ to me,” 




















Durand and the detective swung their 
heads, anc as he did so Durand swept 
the automatic into his lap out of sight. 
McGann was standing in the doorway. 
He held a gun in his hand, and the ex- 
pression on his evil face was sufficient 
to cause two pairs of hands to go up 
at once. McGann advanced to the table 
and picked up the jewel case. He 
flipped the lid open with his thumb, 
disclosing to the light a rope of large 
pearls that gleamed dully against their 
background of white satin. McGann 
smiled to himself. 

“T don’t know what you two are up 
to, an’ I don’t care; but I ain’t takin’ 
no chances of them things gettin’ out 
of my sight again,” he said. 

He snapped the lid of the case closed 
between his thumb and forefinger and 
put the case in his pocket. 

“Say, how did you get in here, any- 
how?” inquired Hurley testily, his face 
showing a sincere surprise. 

“That ain’t very much of your busi- 
ness, Hurley, but I don’t mind tellin’ 
you,” answered McGann. “I waited in 
a taxi outside the hotel till Durand 
comes out and boards a car, then I 
follows him here. I thought he was 
goin’ to do me dirt about that necklace, 
so I come right in here after him to see 
if I could get a line on the play. I did,” 
he added with a laugh. 

“You'd better put that necklace back 
on the table where you got it,” said the 
detective sternly. 

“Huh! Who says so?” 

“He’s got us cold, McGann, and 
you'd better go easy,” counseled Dur- 
and. 

“Aw, I ain’t listenin’ to any more of 
your lies, Durand!” voiced McGann 
glaring at his partner. ‘Thought you 
said you sent the stuff to the girl.” 

“T did, but——” 

“Aw, can the hot air,” interrupted 
McGann. “You an’ Hurley got it 


framed to get rid of the junk an’ split, 
It won’t work; 


leavin’ me to whistle. 
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the necklace stays right where it is. 
You tried to trick me, Durand; now 
we'll see who’s trickiest.” 

Durand opened his mouth to protest 
and kept it open in astonishment at 


what he suddenly saw. The door be- 
hind Hurley was slowly opening and 
a white hand appeared on the door 
frame. A head followed, then the en- 
tire body of a girl. The gun in her 
hand was leveled directly at the de- 
tective’s head. 

“Mollie—don’t!” cried Durand, leap- 
ing to his feet. 

Alarmed at Durand’s cry Hurley 
started to rise just as the gun in the 
girl’s hand exploded. He toppled back 
into his chair, rested there limply a mo- 
ment, then slid to the floor in a heap. 

“You fool!’ yelled McGann. 

He sprang for the door opening into 
the hall. The sound of heavy footfalls 
on the stairs leading up from the 
ground floor send him back into the 
room. Like a rat m a trap his beady 
eyes blinked, and throaty noises came 
from his lips. 

“You've fixed us, 
he yelled at the girl. 

Durand was upon him like a whirl- 
wind and struck a vicious blow with 
his fist. McGann raised his gun and 
fired, but the nimble Durand ducked 
under his arm and knocked the gun 
from the infuriated man’s hand with 
the butt of his own gun. 

“Come on, Mollie!” cried Durand 
whisperingly to the girl, who still stood 
looking down upon the detective’s 
body with a sort of stupefied wonder. 

Mollie came to herself with a jerk 
and started toward the window, from 
which McGann had already torn the 
curtain, raised the sesh and was gone. 
Durand switched off the light and 
quickly followed her, and together they 
slipped through the window and let 
themselves carefully down the slope of 
the shed. They heard violent kicking 
against the door behind them, and as 


you poor fool!” 
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they dropped to the ground the door 
crashed and fell into the room they had 
just left. 

“They may take a shot at us from 
the window, but we've got to take a 
chance,” said Durand as he caught hold 
of the girl’s arm and fairly dragged 
her down the yard toward the back 
gate. 

A voice from the window hailed 
them, and this was followed almost at 
once by the sound of some one sliding 
down the shed to the yard. The big 
box Durand had noted earlier in the 
evening loomed before them. 

“Quick, in here!” he whispered. 

He lifted the lid of the box and liter- 
ally flung the girl inside, scrambling in 
after her and lowering the lid with 
swift silence. As they crouched there 
in the utter darkness one of the girl’s 
hands sought his and she found him 
gripping his automatic 


“Be careful, Reddy,” she cautioned 


softly 

“Like you were, eh?’ he answered 
sourly. “Why did you kill him, 
Mollie ?” 

Running footsteps passed within 
three feet of the fugitives, and a few 


moments later they heard the alley gate 
slam and the footsteps pounding along 
the alley outside. 

“Come on,” whispered Durand after 
ten minutes of silence 

He lifted the lid of the box cau- 


tiously, listened for several moment 
then stood up They left the box and 
started irily toward the gate. Dur- 


himself, for he was 
without 1e irregularities of 
the yard hurt 


They came 





his tender 


feet. 

and 
Durand pushed it open and looked out 
into the alley. nothing, and, 
after he had tugged at the girl’s arm, 
they stepped out and began a swift 
walk toward the far end of the alley, 
that their pursuers would 
naturally choose the near end of the 


‘ r 
to the gate in safety 


He saw 


assuming 


alley. They eventually came to the side 
at the end of the alley, and with a short 
pause to inspect the right of way, they 
sped on. 

Fortunately, before they had gone 
two blocks, they spied a taxi, which 
Durand hailed. They got in and gave 
instructions that they were to be taken 
quickly to the depot 

“It’s risky, but it’s got to be done,” 
explained Durand as they settled them- 
selves on the cushioned seat. “We can’t 
stick around here now; they'll be hot 
on our trail in half an hour, and we 
ought to get a train out before that 


time. I’ve got to get a pair of shoes 
somewhere,” he added dolefully. 
They were indeed taking a_ long 


chance in going directly to the depot; 
the depot would likely be one of the 
first places assigned to the watchdogs 
of the law. But Durand reasoned that 
it was their only chance of getting safe 
away, and that chance would be con- 
siderably lessened by hesitating. 
Luckily, a certain grasping merchant 
who conducted a little id-ends 
shop across from the depot kept open 
all hours of the day and night to gather 
in the elusive coins, and there Durand 
got himself a pair of shoes of 
Durand 
though somewhat surprised, at the ease 
with which they purchased their tickets 
ird-bound due to 


leave the depot ten minutes after their 


odds-at 


was perfectly delighted, 


for a westwe train 





arrival. Not a soul had been at the 
depot to look at them suspiciously, but 


not until they were ited in the chait 
awn ‘ 1 _—- wc 
car and the train was 


depot did Durand pre athe a 


pulling from the 
freely as 
7 ° 49 
he wished. 

“Unlucky some ways, but lucky as 
he co eratul ited 
e. 


the devil in others,’ 
Mollie and himself upon their escaj 





“t 
‘Now, if we had that necklace and you 
hadn’t plugged Hurley, I could weep 
for joy.” 
They were just pulling out of Cin- 
cinnati on their way West when Durand 














made these remarks. He glanced at 
Mollie, to find that she was smiling at 
him. 

“Well, what’ 


demanded almost angrily. 


so funny about it?” he 
“We're not 
It ain’t too late 


bumping off 


out of the woods yet. 
to go to the chair for 
Hurley.’ 
“Don’t 
she assured him 

\ puzzled expression gathered on 
his face. ‘‘What’s the matter with you, 
Mollie?” he wanted to know. “Didn't I 
see you do for Hurley?” 
“Appearances are often terribly de- 
ceiving, dear boy.” she replied. “If a 
ing a blank car- 
Hurley is dead; 
alive.” 


let that bother you, Reddy,” 


man can be kiiled by fi 
tridge at him, then 
otherwise, he 
“What?” 
“Not so loud, Reddy,” she cautioned. 
“No, I didn’t kill Hurley. As far as 
I know, Hurley 1 


day as he was a month ago.” 


as alive and well to 


“Say, what are you trying to hand 


out to 


sar it,’ she 
ll tell you 


ot your pack 


“The truth, if vou 
» 


said, “Listen, Re Idy, and 


a fairy story. The 
age containing the necklace | also got 


a wire from Hurley telling me that he 


had you locked up on suspicion. That 
scared me crazy, boy. I told you you 
would go to the well once too often, 
and there you had done it. I didn’t 
lose any time getting on the scene, be 


lieve me, and | took the necklace with 
me. If it would do you any good to 
do it. 

would be at 
waiting for me when the 


but I didn’t 


and dodged 


give it up T was 

“T figured that Hurley 
the depot 
train got in, 
want to see h 
through a side 


and he was; 
im just yet 
gate. I had the neck 
lace done up in a little box, so I slipped 
the depot the front way and 
checked the box at the checking stand 
and pasted the check under check 


a piece of gum. [f 


into 


the 
ing counter with 
Hurley took a sudden notion to pinch 


5C ps 


With Mollie’s Intervention 
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me I didn’t want them to find that eheck 
if they searched me. After that I made 
myself known to Hurley. 

“T’ll say this for Hurley, Reddy,” 
she went on after a slight pause; “he 
treated me mighty nice. I didn’t know 
a detective could be so nice to a lady. 
[ really saw that he was willing for 
me to have a hand in shaping the terms. 
Finally he came right out and confessed 
that he wasn’t on the regular force any 
more; he’s got his own agency and is 
working independent. So much the 
better for us, 

“THe told me that you were too nice 
a man to follow your line, and asked 
me what I thought about it. You can 
told him. Well, he 
proposed a scheme that met with my im 
mediate approval. You see, Reddy, he 
didn’t care anything about sending you 
over the road; Hurley’s not vain like 
some of those birds. It came out that 
Wainwright had known Hurley when 
he was on the force and he had helped 
Wainwright out several times. So when 


you see, 


imagine what I 


you copped the necklace Wainwright 
called in Hurley and instructed him to 
go to it but keep it on the quiet, because 
that man Wainwright hates publicity 
something fierce. 

“Hurley was to get five thousand dol 


“Inca 


l returned the necklace, and 


lars when he 
was after and not 
that he 


it was the money he 









you. He figured, I guess, 

wouldn’t stand much show of getting 
the necklace unless I helped him, so 1 
made a bargain with him to the effect 


i 
the necklace provided 
And that’s how 


that he would get 

he didn’t bother vou 

i sO easy.” 

for your bump- 
when she 


it comes 
“That 
ing him off,” 


we got away 


don’t account 


said Durand 

stopped. 
“As T said, Reddy, Hurley isn’t dead ; 
that was a plant,” she said. “The house 
was and 


where you found us vacant 
Hurley knew where to get the key, be 
cause that whole row of houses belongs 


to Wainwright. We put in just enough 
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rented furniture to make the place look 
homey, then Hurley wrote you that 
note at my direction.” 


“It ain't clear yet, Mollie,” com- 
plained Durand. 
“Thickhead,” she chided him. “The 


whole thing was a frame-up to scare 
you out of the business. I wanted to 
put the fear of the law into you, Reddy, 
and Hurley thought it would be a good 
idea for me to hide in the next room to 
the one where he would meet you, and 
at the critical moment I would open the 
door and pretend to kill him to get you 
out of a bad hole. It worked fairly 
well, even though that beast McGann 
did butt in. That was unexpected, 
Reddy.” 

“And the devil of it is that McGann 
got the necklace after all,” muttered 
Durand. 

“He got a necklace, true; but as it 
is worth only about four dollars I don’t 
think McGann will profit by it,” she 
answered. 

“Come clean, Mollie,” he urged. 


“Tt was phony,” she replied with a 
laugh. “I wouldn’t give up the gen- 
uine necklace until I knew you were 
safe; so, to make the gdme seem real 
and spring a surprise on you, we 
worked in the phony necklace. That 
was the necklace McGann got. You 
remember when I got off back there at 
Cincinnati and sent a wire? That was 
to Hurley, telling him where he could 
find that check in the depot to redeem 
the necklace.” 

“And the thing in a nutshell is, that 

lurley gets his five thousand reward, 
IcGann gets stung, and we—by the 
way, what do we get out of it, Mollie?” 
asked Durand. 

“We get each other and start to liv- 
ing all over again on that chicken farm 
we are going to buy out in California,” 
answered Mollie smilingly. 

“So we win after all, don’t we?” he 
said with a chuckle, catching her hand 
and patting it. 

Mollie had an idea that she, at least, 
was a winner. 


I 
\ 
h 





PAGE “OUR 


MR. FOSTER” 


ERHAPS if Detectives Murphy and Fitzpatrick, of Brooklyn, had read a 
novel by Hugh Kahler in Detective Story MaGazIne, entitled “Our Mr. 





Foster,” it would not have taken them three days to arrest a prisoner who was 
described as having a particularly conspicuous set of false teeth with large 
quantities of gold showing. 

The fugitive double-crossed the detectives for a time by carrying with him 
an extra set of teeth, without the gold trimmings, that made the set described 
in the army circular a landmark. As Detective Murphy expressed it: “He 
packed this extra set that had no gold, and when we got hot on his trail he’d slip 
into a restaurant shining like a sunset and come out with a face like a cemetery. 
We must ’a’ lost him half a dozen times that way.” 

Now if the worthy sleuths had read the novel in question it might have 
occurred to them sooner to look a little more closely into the matter of the 
teeth, because in that story the archcrook makes effective use of a piece of re- 
movable bridgework in his mouth as a means of maintaining a double identity. 
And then again it might not. 
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% Caroline Shelley Osborn 


A Peggy Bellew Story 


Author of ‘‘A la Carte,’’ etc. 


T does not take very much to 
attract a crowd anywhere in 
New York, a city superso- 

phisticated and yet always 
productive of enough inhabitants, more 
or less morbidly curious, to draw to- 
gether, open-mouthed and wide-eyed 
at something that has for the moment 
halted the attention of the few. 

Such a crowd as this had gathered 
in the early dusk of a winter afternoon 
near the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-first Street. Some, more indif- 
ferent or perhaps more self-engrossed 
than others, had passed on their way 
after a cursory glance, while those of 
an inquiring turn of mind had helped 
to enlarge the circle of men and women 
surrounding the three principal figures 
in the little street drama. 

The light of an antique shop at this 
particular corner shone boldly forth 
from uncurtained windows upon the 
taxicab driver trying to explain the 
difficulty, upon the big policeman lis- 
tening judicially, and upon the girl cry- 
ing noisily in her lacy and tawdry hand- 
kerchief. 

“Do you wish to enter 
against the 


the officer for 





a complaint 
young woian 2?” demanded 
the second time. “Just 


step this way a couple of blocks and 
you can tell the lieutenant.” 

But the girl, with a sudden desperate 
movement, flung out her hands suppli- 
catingly toward the minion of the law, 
thus disclosing to the gaze of the gloat 
ing mob her sodden and tear-stained 


countenance. Standing there under the 
merciless blaze of the electric lights 
in her imitation-sealskin coat and hat 
with its rakish scarlet quill, her scant, 
dark skirt and high-heeled, honey-col 
ored shoes, making no effort now to 
stop the drops that kept on 
splashing from her reddened eyes, she 
was indeed a pitiful object. 

“JT don’t want to make no complaint 
to the lieutenant,” muttered the driver, 
refusing to look at his recent fare who 
had given him cause to summon the 
policeman, “If the lady pays me the 
two dollars for the window she kicked 
out of my cab, why I'll be on my way. 
But she says how she hasn’t got two 
dollars.” 

The policeman regarded the offender 
with all the severity that befitted one 
who had the dignity of the force to 
maintain. “Well, girl, how about it— 
have you got two dollars, or do you 
want to go to jail?’ he demanded con- 
“You shouldn’t be run- 
ning around this burg hitting the high 
places if you can’t square yourself when 
you get nabbed.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” re- 
plied the girl, s “T don’t belong 
in the city; I am just visiting my aunt 
here. My home is in Cohoes. I am 
from the country, and—oh, oh, T wish 
[ were back there!” 

A fresh outburst 
further utterance. 

“Well, what do you want to do?” 

sked the bluecoat impatiently, address- 


great 


temptuously. 


+4.° 
oboing. 


of tears choked 
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“She hasn’t any 


ing the complainant. 
money. Will you let her go? 

But the driver shook his head stub- 
bornly. “She broke my window; she 
must make good,” he said. 

“T tell you I haven't got two dollars,” 
cried the girl, recovering her voice. In 
corroboration of her statement she held 
up a little shabby Ic 

Some of the 


ather purse. 

surged for- 
to crane their necks for a 
glimpse of the few scanty coins that 
sought to hide themselves in its re- 
motest depths. At the same moment a 
young woman who had been standing 
at the extreme edge of the crowd 
pressed nearer to the girl who was the 
unhappy « many eyes; 
her own blue orbs were dark with pity 
small white-gloved 


onlookers 


ward at this 


cynosure of so 


and interest, and her 
hand trembled ever so 
laid it on the sleeve of 
skin. 

“Haven't vou any money, really? 
said Peggy Bellew quietly. “And is it 
true that you—about the cab window?” 

Surprised by the sudden appearance 
of the modish young figure at her side 
and at the gentleness of her voice the 
other looked up into the pretty, kindly 
face framed by the feathered hat. 

“Honest, miss, it’s not true,” she whis- 
pered hoarsely. “I was walking along 
when the gentleman came up and asked 
me if he had met me last summer 
in the country, where I live. I did not 
remember him, but someway he looked 
familiar; he asked me to have dinner 
with him and a he would show 
me some atone said I would have 

and tell my aunt, so 


lightly as she 


imitation seal- 


93 


nig ird 


to go home fir 
he found a taxi and we started uptown 
pear I beean right away to see 
that something was wrong and I tried 
to stop the driver, but I could not make 
him hear me—he was driving so fast 
and—I guess I got scared then, and my 
elbow struck the window and 

Peggy Bellew opened her 
studded mesh bag. “If you are 


” 


jewel- 
paid 


the two dollars for your window will 
you let this girl go free?” she asked, 
regarding the taxicab driver, who stood 
awkwardly twisting his heavy gloves 
in his hands and exhibiting no further 
concern in the proceedings than a 
dogged determination to secure the 
costs of the damage to his property. 
“Sure,” he returned with alacrity, 
pocketing the two crisp bills that she 
held out to him rather disdainfully be- 
tween the tips of her slender fingers. 
‘Thank you, miss, and good 
night officer; I guess there’s no 
He quickly disappeared to- 


night. 
Good 
complaint.” 


ward the shabby taxi, still decorated 
with the monogram of a_ forgotten 
glory upon the door, that had been 
standing empty and waiting at the cor 
ner during the argument. 

The policeman shrugged his burly 
, ldee : 
shoulders and moved slowly away as 


the 
lady 
coming to the 
hicks, it was no affair of his. 

Miss Peggy turned quickly 
to the girl. “It is all right,” she said. 
“Will you go home to your aunt now 
and never wander about New York 
streets alone again ? It is a bad town 
for girls like you.” 

“It’s a terrible place, miss. Indeed 
] am very grateful for your help. If 
you will tell me your name and address 
I will see that the returned 
to you.” 

“No, no; that 


think of it again,” sa 


crowd dispersed. If a rich young 
with her money in 
foolish country 


chose to part 


rescue of 


Bellew 


mioney 1s 


is nothing at all. Don't 


id Peggy somewhat 


hastily. “You run along. It is getting 
dark. Come, I will a0 you on a car.” 

Amid voluble thanks, punctuated by 
tears, she piloted the ‘girl across the 
busy avenue with its confusion of ve- 


hicles going north and south at the rush 
of early 
mercy accomplished and the Broadway 
car clanging on its way, she 
thoughtfully back toward the subway, 
the route that would deposit her con- 


Tak ae: iia 
how evening. Her errand 


walked 























veniently near her home, passing the 
scene of the recent distrubance, which 
had once more resumed its normal as- 
pect of general indifference to the 
passers-by. 

The lights of the antique shop shone 
unwinkingly out on a few pedestrians 
hurrying homeward and Peggy reflected 


the shortness of time it took for 





upon 
a New York crowd to lose interest in 
a tragedy of the street that would prob 


ably leave a life-long impression upon 
its latest victim from the backwoods. 
So absorbed was she in musing upon 
the complexities 
on the part ir phase of 
culiarly a part of the hectic metropolis 
that had just prec fe ted this last epi- 
sode in which she had taken a small 


life, and especially 


ticul life so pe 


part, that she tailed to hear the hurry 
ing footsteps from behind until they 
were almost upon her. With a litth 


thrill of apprehension she quickened 
her sauntering pace, at the same time 
sliding her valuable jeweled purse into 
her muff; she knew her home town far 
too well to feel safe in a dark side st 
after llen 


reet 
night had fall 
But a hearty 


voice reassured her, al 


though the tones were gruff and the 
words sharply authoritative. 
“Ts it yourself, Peggy Bellew?” said 


falling 
with a shortness of 
‘ou done with the 


plain-clothes man Dennison, into 


step beside her 


breath. “What have y 
girl?” 


Peggy vhirled about to stare at him 
round-eyed, like a child accused of steal 


ing jam, of which offense for once she 
was innocent 


“What 
in hei 


she asked, forgetting 


girl?” 
> 

astonishment to close her mouth 
again into its prettily curved lin 


“Oh, don’t stall,’’ ordered the office: 


“What do you mean by helping ¢! 

little crook to make her get-away? | 
never thought you would fall into low 
company like that. Shoplifting is he 


graft. This 
pockets.” 


is a new lay—picking 


Even! 
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“T really do not understand you, Mr. 
Dennison. \Vhat girl are you referring 
to? Bellew, who had quite 

“You pop up out 
like an absurd jack-in- 
ask me a conundrum that 
has no answer. I begin to think that 
I must have caused some serious 
grievance in incarnation, for 


said Miss 
recovered her poise. 
of the darkness 
the-box and 
you 
another 


you are — haunting me in this 
world; everywhere I turn there you 
are, accusing me of something [I know 


nothing about and making my life mis- 
erable.” 

mind ; can the ch: itter,”’ 
wurriedly 


l 
to the heights of her 


9 Never 
| unable to ris 
fantasy “T wan 
ay.’ Shetrimmed 
mind his name; he 
and he can't 
mixed up in a mess like 
sirl to dinner, and 
ifted his wallet. In 
escape she broke the 
taxicab. Old—there, | 
name—reported the 
house, and chased the 
Thirty We hz id 


was a crowd collected here.’ 


the detective 


L 
that woman,’Chicago Mz 
old—well, never 
is a big man in politics 
afford to get 
this. Ile asked the 
on the way she 
the struggle to 
window of the 
almost said his 
tation the cabby 
girl over to first Street. 
\\ ord there 


oir] 


inquired 


“Do you mean the little country 


who was almost kidnaped?” 
Pegey indignantly. 

“She wore a near sealskin coat and 
l it! i believe she 


hat with a red feather 
had on yelloy shoes,” he added, trying 
to remember the description that had 
been furnished him 

‘That is the girl, Dennison. She is 


only a poor hiitie rube. I gave her two 





dollars to settle with the cab driver fo: 
his window, and she went home to her 
aunt. f am sure she has learned hei 
lesson re 

‘That was Chicago May. I suppose 
she gave you her cai 1 asked you 
to call!’ declared the man disgustedly 

ab o May!” echoed Peggy in 
derison. ‘Maud Muller more likely.” 

‘Honestly now, Peggy, my dear, are 
you telling me the truth?” said Denni 
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son, adopting a more conciliatory man- 
ner. “You are not working with that 
cheap skirt, are you? She is not a pal 
of yours; I can’t believe it.” 

“You need not,” replied Peggy, with 
her chin in the air. “I never saw her 
before in my life. The girl I mean is 
just a foolish young thing from some 
place that never got on the map, I tell 
you, and she was nearly eaten up by 
the wolves of Broadway.” 

“It was Chicago May, the cleverest 
shoplifter in the United States,’ said 
the officer mournfully. ‘‘And I almost 
had my hands on her!” 

Peggy was growing inwardly resent- 
ful. An insidious doubt was shaping 
itself slowly in her mind and was be- 
ginning to weaken the supports of her 
conviction, was making her more and 
more angry, for Miss Bellew did not 
like to acknowledge herself in the 
wrong nor to be found lacking in her 
judgment of human character, of which 
she had made an inexhaustible study 
during her varied career in New York; 
moreover, she was thoroughly aware of 
the astuteness of Mr. Dennison and his 
methods, and she knew there were few 
men more valuable in the police depart- 
ment or more to be relied upon for 
knowledge of the inhabitants of what 
is called the underworld. However, 
she obstinately held to her original 
opinion. 

“The next time I hear about you it 
will be of your retirement from the 
department for senility,” she remarked 
pleasantly. “You are always barking 
at the wrong tree, Dennison.” 

“Not meaning yourself by 
chance, I suppose, Peggy, my dear,” 
suggested the plain-clothes man mildly. 
“T should hardly liken you to a tree; 
rather a lily, I think—one of those 
pretty white lilies of the field, ‘that 
toil not neither do they spin, and yet 
arrayed like Solomon in all his glory.’ 
I’ve often wondered how you do it.” 
He lowered the corner of his left eye- 


by any 





lid and smiled knowingly, 


highly 
pleased at his ability to quote so aptly 
from the Scriptures. 
“Don’t let it worry you. 
you have quite enough on your mind 


I am sure 


as it is,” returned Peggy, apparently 
unperturbed by his personal remarks, 
“T am just a fairy’s child, that’s all. 
“Children born of fairy stock 
Never need for shirt or frock, 
Never want for food or fire, 
Always get their hearts’ desire. 

“Here is where I take my train, so 
good evening to you, Mr. Dennison.” 

She ran halfway down the steps and 
stopped to look up with laughing eyes 
at his broad, red countenance. In the 
brightly lighted entrance of the sub- 
way it was a very winsome face that he 
saw, and he caught himself smiling 
back at her almost paternally. 

“T wish you would find a good man 
and marry him and—behave,” he 
blurted out shamefacedly. “You are 
too fine a little lady to be doing the 
things you do.” 

When the unaccustomed mists had 
cleared away from his honest Irish blue 
eyes he was alone. He could hear the 
slam of the subway gate and the rau- 
cous whistle of the uptown express as 
it roared out of the station. 


The little empire clock on the mantle 
struck eight, and the sun, as if calling 
attention to the hour, suddenly flooded 
the room with brilliant morning radi- 
ance. The canary shook out her wings 
and, in spite of the green baize cover- 
ing over the cage, said, “tweet tweet,” 
quite shrilly a number of times before 
the girl in the white bed roused herself 
and, lifting her youthful, rounded arms 
above her head, yawned audibly, yet 
vithal, daintily. 

Springing out of bed Peggy Bellew 
slipped her small feet into silken mules 
and flung up the shades at the windows 
to let in more of the golden spring light, 
then she ran into the bathroom and 























turned on the water for her bath, and 
into the little kitchen to start the tiny 
kettle boiling for her coffee; halfway 
back she stopped to look at a calendar 
hanging on the wall. 

“Now I know why I feel so gay,” she 
cried aloud; “it’s the first day of spring, 
kitty cat. I just can’t keep my feet 
from dancing.” She executed 
particularly intricate steps while her 
big tortoise-shell pet came purring and 
rubbing its velvet fur against her ankles. 
“And now for crocuses and circuses 
and hurdy-gurdys and pretty, thin 
clothes.” 

She sat down on the edge of the bed, 
‘a sudden soberness clouding her viva- 
ciou: We are awfully 
hard up, cat, dear, you and Petie and J. 
We must get busy. No more idling or 
Petie won’t have any nice fresh lettuce 
leaves, and you will get skimmed milk 
to drink instead of and you 
won't like that, will you, my dear?” 
\fte 
ry, breakfast 
i 


some 


face. “Clothes! 


cream; 
After the bath and a slight, but satis- 
factory, Peggy’s spirits, never 
at a low ebb for any fength of time, 
oared to the point of song and her 
sweet soprano rose and fell happily as 
toilet. “There!” 


she completed her 


she cried gleefully, extending a silk 
clad foot into space. “Wrong side out! 
That’s good luck enough to start the 
day with.” 


Fortified by this protection against 
the vicissitudes of fate, she said good 
by to her faithful dumb companions and 
set forth to meet the great adventure, 
whatever the nature of it might prove 
to be, with a presentiment of impend- 
ing cood fortune 

It was a beautiful day. 
in it the subtle 
makes the blood tingle like sap coursing 
their 


verybody in the world 


The air had 
nat ¢ -. 4] 
toucn of spring that 


through trees awakening from 
winter’s sleep. E 
seemed to be out under the blue, cloud- 
less sky; people hurrying here and 
ied with their business 
shoppers stopping to 


there, preocct 
affairs ; 


I 
casual 





Even! 
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study the season’s early display of 
fashions behind plate-glass windows; 
and others just lingering, breathing in 
the air and sunshine, glad to be alive. 
Peggy Bellew was keenly conscious 
of the lure of the city. She loved the 
huge shops full of gay vagaries and ex- 
travagances, the hum of beautifully ap- 
pointed limousines dashing up and 
down Fifth Avenue, the faint, rare per- 
fumes that came to her from the mo- 
dish women as they passed her in their 
motors ; she loved the wonderful jewels 
that lay just beyond her reach in the 
jewelers’ windows and, above all—alas, 
poor Peggy !—she frequently preferred 
other peoples’ belongings to her own. 
She wandered through the thronged 
aisles of the shops, gazing rapturously 
at the counters laden down with pretty 
things, brushing against women who 
had merely to order what they pleased 
and give a charge address to possess 
any or all of the objects that caught 
their fancy. A dull resentment surged 
into her soul. Why should she, young, 
lovely, intelligent, be denied the righi 
to do the same, she who so passionately 
loved everything that was beautiful? 
At a counter beyond, seated on a 
high, cane-bottomed chair, an elderly 
woman in violet velvet and sables was 
minutely examining through her gold 
lorgnon deep widths of exquisite 
creamy lace, held up for inspection by 
obsequious young saleswomen. 
Pegey caught tier breath when she saw 
the lace, point d’alencon! “Fit for a 
she thought. Surely it must 
be intended for some bride-to-be. But 
the next moment her eyes widened to 
their fullest extent and the corners of 
her mouth drooped in astonishment, for 
close beside the prospective buyer stood 
a familiar figure arrayed in an imita 
tion-sealskin coat, a hat with a rakish 
scarlet quill, and a pair of high-heeled, 
honey-colored shoes. 
“It’s the girl from Cohoes!” gasped 
“What is she doing at the 





two 


princess,” 


Je , 
Peggy. 











bogsy 
as 
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counter where only the almost price- 
less laces are sold?” 

What the young woman from Cohoes 
was doing at the lace counter was very 
soon plainly to be seen by the sharp 
eyes of the watcher a few feet away; 
her neatly gloved hand touched the 
violet velvet bag lying unheeded beside 
the deeply absorbed purchaser of valu- 
able lace, and in another moment it had 
vanished and the scarlet quill could be 
seen rapidly disappearing in the direc- 
tion of the main entrance of the build- 
ing. 

As she reached the revolving 
and was obliged to wait for those ahead 
of her to pass through, a light touch 
fell upon her shoulder and, whirling 
about, she looked up into a face that 
she instantly remembered as that of 
one who had once befriended her in a 
time of dire need. The last time she 
had seen that face it had been kindly, 
friendly and sympathetic; tears of pity 
had glistened in those blue eyes for the 
other girl in her distress. Now the 
same eyes blazed with an unutterable 
fury; the pretty, straight features were 
quite distorted and white with anger, 
and the habitually gentle voice shook 
as she spoke. 

“So, Chicago May!’ said Peggy 
scornfully. “And how is your aunt and 
all the people in Cohoes? Do they 
know what you are doing here, you 
miserable little shoplifter?” 

“T am not Chicago May,” replied the 
girl in a whining voice; “I never heard 
of her. for you to 


doors 


What have I done for 
call me names?” 

“That bag you have just stolen be- 
longs to a friend of mine. 
take it.” 

“T didn’t steal any bag. 

“Oh, yes, you did; and I am going 
to take you to the manager’s office and 
have you arrested. You won’t fool me 
a second time with your lying stories. 
I know who you are. The detective 
who came in search of you that night 


I saw you 


” 


told me all about you and blamed me 
for letting you get away. It is terrible 
to think of a young girl like you being 
so lost to all sense of decency and 
honor.” 

The girl began to cry. 

Peggy considered her gravely for a 
moment and then her tones softened 
ever so little. 

“After all, I don’t want to be the one 
to push you down any further than you 
have fallen by yourself,” she said. 
“Perhaps I might let you go this time 
if you wili return the bag. I wiil give 
it to the lady to whom it belongs, and 
tell her she dropped it; but you must 
decide quickly, for if she finds that 
some one has stolen it she will raise 
a hue and cry and I will have to give 
you up and she will surely have you 
arrested. She is that sort—without 
mercy and very powerful.” 

The young thief studied the attrac- 
tive face of her accuser with an ex- 
pression of mingled doubt and anxiety 
furrowing deep lines in her somewhat 
sallow countenance. She observed the 
sweetly-serious eyes, the mobile lips, 
the nobility of the blue-veined brow be- 
neath the radiant hair, and her gaze 
traveled over the smartly gowned fig- 
ure and appreciated the expensive furs. 

“Come!” urged Miss Bellew. “Are 
you going to hand over my friend’s 
property, or do we go to the manager’s 
omeer 

One of the store detectives was mak- 
ing his leisurely way on his rounds to- 
ward the two girls—no one could pos- 
sibly mistake a department store detec- 
tive. 
hurry!” Miss Bellew admon- 
ished. “This man is looking at you. 
Perhaps my friend has already made 
known her loss.” 

A reluctant hand brought forth the 
velvet bag, and Miss Bellew put it in 
her muff. The next moment she was 
alone. The honey-colored shoes and 
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the imitation-sealskin had disappeared 
in a flash through the revolving glass 
doors. 


“I fancy we are even now,” mur- 
mured Peggy, smiling to herself. “But 
it may only contain a lip stick and a 


powder puff, at that.” 

Up in a tiny apartment the big yellow 
cat yawned and stretched before curling 
herself up into a furry ball again for 
another nap; the canary sang bravely 
away in the sunshine between the 
straight-hanging net curtains; the 
woman who came every day to put the 
rooms in order had been and gone, and 
verything was neat and tidy, awaiting 
the homecoming of the young mistress. 

At the sound of the key turning in 
the lock the cat was on her feet, the 
bird stopped singing and, balanced on 
his perch, cocked his head on one side, 
his bright, beady eyes watchful for the 
bit of sugar or the lettuce leaf his mis- 
tress usually brought to him. But 
Peggy was in too great a hurry to-day 
to notice either of them. Closing the 
door with a sharp snap she flung her 
furs aside and sat down in a deep arm- 
chair near her desk. With the velvet 
bag in her lap she gave herself up to 
the highly pleasurable task of investi- 
gating its contents. 

There was the lip stick, sure enough, 
and the powder puff, too, in a little 


round gold-monogramed box with a 
mirror in the top, but besides these nec- 
essary aids to a fashionable woman’s 
toilet, there was a thick roll of bills, 
fastened by a rubber band, the bank 
note on the outside being marked fifty. 

“’T would choke a horse,” quoth 
Peggy inelegantly ; but the moment was 
an exciting qne. Delving deeper she 
came upon a wonderful pearl necklace 
with diamond clasps, one of which was 
broken and thus gave evidence of hav- 
ing been on its way to the jeweler for 
repairs. Besides these things there 
were a bottle of smelling salts, a purse 
full of small change, and a card case, 
all of the same design in gold, and 
jewel-encrusted, apparently belonging 
to an elaborate set. 

Peggy lay back in the armchair, 
stretching her arms high above her 
head; it was her moment of relaxation 
after an hour of rather nervous strain. 
She grinned gleefully as she addressed 
the always interested tortoise-shell now 
sitting near the fireplace, regarding her 
with solemn tawny eyes. 

“Tt is the end of a perfect day, kitty, 
dear. I told you this morning that the 
fairies were going to be good to me. 
As for that girl—well, why should I 
have turned her over to the police? I 
am no fly-cop; just a light-hearted 
ne’er-do-very-well.” 
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ANILINE DYES REVEAL CRIMINALS 
T’HERE are a number of instances on record where the use of aniline dyes 
has served to bring certain crimes home to the guilty persons. 
Among these is the case of an English butler suspected of habitually pilfer- 


ing money from his master’s safe. 


The detective sergeant who was put on 


the case could not get any finger-print clew, so he conceived the idea of smearing 





the handle of the safe door with aniline dye, which is very difficult to wash off. 
After a few more surreptitious visits to the safe the dye-stained hands of the 
butler confirmed the detective’s suspicion that he was the culprit. 

The same device was adopted by a business man in Vienna. In this case 
there was no particular suspect, but the aniline trail led to the merchant’s 
own son. 








Fhe forger- 


Cecil H. Bullivant 


Author of *‘The Dauger Mark,’’ ‘‘The Wrong Man,’’ ‘‘The Devil’s Double,’’ ete. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


NDER the alias, “Forger Gordon,” James Gordon Saward, a prominent English barrister, is 
leading a double life. He is an accomplished counterfeiter, and uses his skill to falsify the 
entry on the marriage register of a church where Lord Markley has married Estelle Christine Dare, a 
chorus girl. The Forger becomes engaged to Lord Markley’s sister, Lady Grace, amd causes an ex- 
plosion which kills the Earl of Denmore, her wealthy uncle. He makes an alteration in the earl’s 
will, whereby Lady Grace is to receive an annuity of fifty thousand pounds—ithe bulk of the 
fortune. Im due time, the marriage takes place. 

The Forger is head of a band of thieves known as the Company. On their behalf, he steals a 
pearl necklace valued at one hundred and fifty thousand pounds with the assistance of his man- 
servant, Benjamin, and another crook, Alphonso le Blanc. He takes the necklace to a meeting 
place in Edgware Road, London, and is in the act of handing it over to Le Blane to be taken to the 
headquarters of the Company and disposed of, when Hugb Blair, the superintendent of the Denmore 
estate, and a devoted admirer of Lady Grace Markley, enters the room at the head of a squad of police. 





Blair bas learned that the Forger already has a wife, and he is bent on recovering the pearls and 


bringing the miscreant 
to throw up his hands, and seems 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SENTENCED 


OT a sound, or the slightest 
sign came from Forger Gor 
don to betray the surprise he 
felt at this unexpected hap 
pening. Long before Le Blanc had re- 
covered from his consternation, the 
Forger had the whole situation weighed 
up—the total absence of chance of es- 
cape, the need for perfect coolness and 
sel f-possession. 

He and Blair faced each other like 
glove combatants in the prize ring at 
the tap of the gong 

“Good evening, Mr. Blair; you force 
yourself into. my in, well 
rather an wnceremonious manner,” 
waving his slim hand in the direction 
of the door and indicating the posse 
of police. But Blair knew the trick; 
a moment lost in looking round and an 
automatic would leap to view in the 
other’s hand and in a flash spread de 
struction around him 

“Inspector Williams, will you arrest 
this man? You know the charges,’ the 





presence 


young Scot said, still keeping one re 


to justice for the deceit practiced on 


to have full contro! of the situation. 


Lady Grace. He orders the Forger 


volver covering Saward, the other in a 
line with Le Blanc’s dark head. A stal- 
wart officer laid his hand heavily on the 
Forger’s arm. 

“James Saward, it is my duty to ar- 
rest you on a charge of bigainy and,” 
glancing at the pearls which the other 
had laid coolly on the desk, ‘for being 
in possession of stolen property. | 
have to inform you,” referring to the 
warrant, “that the latter charge may be 
altered to one of being concerned with 
others not in custody, in_ robbery; 
also that anything you say now will be 
taken down in writing and later may be 
you at J 





your trial. You, 


used againsi 
1 under an out- 


Le Blanc, are arrested 
standing warrant.” 

The Forger made no 
stood in the center of the room scruti- 
nizing every face with an amused smile. 
When he met Blair’s steady glance, his 
blue eyes lit with that deadly glitter of 
hate, and certain sign that the 
marvelous brain behind the unruffled. 
brow plotting further mischief. 
For the present he must bide his time; 
with steel handcuffs linking his wrists 
and the room swarming with armed 


answer, but 


sure 


Was 
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men, confronted with charges from 
which there was no escape, and the 
whole forces of the law against him, 
he must wait—wait—wait, and one 
day—— 

A how! of execration went up from 
the pseudo-F'renchman as the brace- 
lets snapped upon him. With stunning 
force he crashed both doubled fists into 
the face of the nearest policeman; 
raised his manacled hands and brought 
down the gyves of steel upon another’s 
head, and as sfrong hands strove to 
drag him down, kicked and bit with 
the fury of a wild cat. 

The fruitless exhibition of 
and resistence seemed to 
Forger, who managed to slip the hal 
burnt cigar between his lips and stooc 
stock-stil!, smoking complacently. Blair 
stared at him in wonder and admira- 
tion. No show of fear; no nervous 
twitching of the thin lips or change of 
color in the handsome face, but simply 
wonderful calm and matchless self- 
possession. 

“A machine is waiting, sir. 

While Inspector Williams took pos- 
session of the room and the pearls, a 
ring of detectives closed around the 
prisoners and escorted them into the 
waiting vehicle. Jim walked coolly 
downstairs, well-groomed and debonair, 
the cigar protruding from the corner of 
his mouth. No one attempted to take 
it from him; they simply marveled at 
the amazing type of criminal who had 
come so unexpectedly into their hands. 

“The secret of success is a knowledge 
of one’s own limitations,” was the 
motto of the Forger, confided years aft- 
erward to a famous criminal investi- 
gator. In it lies the key to his manner 
during the trying period of his first 
arrest, remand and subsequent trial. 
Instinctively he knew just where he 
stood and governed his actions accord- 
ingly. As he expected, the result of 
the first inquiry was a remand to Brix- 
ton Prison. 


temper 
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amaze 
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Thither one sunny morning, a few 
days later, a big pale-faced man, carry- 
ing a bag, might have been seen, turn- 
ing leisurely into the narrow turning on 
the west side of Brixton Hill. Waving 
poplars and limes lined the shady road 
and ran almost right up to the spacious 
entrance to the prison. At this hour— 
half past ten was striking from Brixton 
Parish church—quite a little procession 
moved in the direction of the famous 
“House of Suspense.” 

Benjamin, pausing every now and 
then to omit a few straggling notes on 
the irresistible jew’s-harp, watched 
them all furtively — down-at-heel 
wretches rubbing shoulders with well- 
groomed gentlemen and magnificently 
dressed ladies of fashion. 

Passing through the gates, Benjamin 
set down the bag and paused to give 
himself up to the enjoyment of a few 
moments of music, the while his green- 
gray eyes read every word on the large 
notice board. 

“So, all that—I might do,” he mut- 
tered, passing the back of his hand 
across his moist lips. “I mustn’t aid 
and abet the escape of a prisoner under 
terrible penalties ; I mustn’t take in any- 
thing but food—and lots of more rig- 
marole. Well, well, we shall see.” 

A moment later an alert-eyed warder 
confronted him. 

“Open the bag, please, I must see 
what’s in it,” he said severely. 

Senjamin removed the jew’s-harp 
from his lips and his fat face beamed. 

‘By all means; a few luxuries for 
my friend,” he exclaimed. “Like ’em 
all? There you are, then.” He laid 
them, one by one, on the small table 
before the lynx-eyed warder. “Four 
Madeleine cakes, a dozen or so of 
rusks—have one if you like; a round 
of jam sponge cake—like a bit of that, 
too? A roll of stale bread—my friend 
complains that your new prison bread 
gives him indigestion; a box of choco- 
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lates—he’s got a sweet tooth, my friend 

has—and that’s all.” 
With a happy sigh 

contents of the bag and 


he replaced the 
followed the 


warder. 

‘What number do you want?” the 
man — 

“| 4--72,” Benjamin replied cheerily, 


1 little mets 
at the 


tie 


ing outside a cell 
; 


disk hang- 


and poi I 
id. “There’s 





J 4-72.’ 
A moment Gordon and 
his clever accomplice were face to face 
Benjamin gave a \ smile at sight 
of the screen 
chance here of 


ing him up 


later Forger 





Separating 
i 


‘downing’ a 





vetting the prisoner 
away dressed in the other’s clothes. He 
anxiously at the JForger, but 
sion was reassuring. 

Sooner or 
Just go on as your're 
warning 


and 


olanced 
his expres 

“Don’t 
I'll be out 
was the undeniable 
the Forger flashed him. 

His rich broke the 
“Well, dear friend, it’s kind of you to 


come and see me,” he said cheerfully, 


worry—only wait. 
later 
doing,” 


voice silence. 





examining (Benjamin’s small gifts 

“You've studied my taste, too. Prisor 
fi horrible; and they treat you so 
‘allously. The Black Maria broughi 
me here. Bare walls—-which they call 
a reception room—received me. 1 


bath—that was a bless 


ingo—and then they pitt me into thi 


cell.” He waved hi hand 


confines of the place and Benja- 


about 1] 
narrow 
min learned lots of things—that escape 
Black Maria when 


journey in it 


from the next his 


master took a was out of 


+ 4 he 7 ne Po 
the question; that the bare reception 


and the cell 


room offered no chance, 
no hope of escape. 

they treat » badly,” 
slowly, and all the while 


shing information t: 


“Vm sorry 
he murmured 
his fingers were fla 


you si 


) 
Forger Gordon, who similarly answered 


him. The wordless 
short but enlightening. 


roca was 


“Who put the police on my track?” 
the Forger asked. 

“Blair! It happened like this. Your 
wife accidentally saw you in London, 
A lady had lent her a few shillings, 
She wired to Blair telling him your 
yuts. He ca outh, inform. 
police to set watch upon the 
When Le Blanc 


W hereabe 


ing the 


place appeared, 
recognized him. Then they knew for 
certain they were on the track of the 


earls. That mean 
Blair.’ 

A scowl thundercloud, 
settled on the brow. His 
thoughts flew back to the night when 
he had seen the young Scot kissing 


a big reward for 


. Gark as a 


prisoner’s 


Lady Grace’s portrait. 


“Wait. Ill be even with him and 
perhaps get the money, too,” he sig- 
naled back. “Follow me up after the 


commonplace remarks, 
the promise to come again followed, and 
Benj amin passed out into the sunlight 


f the free day. And the Forger, 


A few open, 


W 4 


ing till the lattice shut and the walls 
and iron door hid him from nrvkag 


eyes, crumbled the cakes and _ bread, 


e . 1 
drawing from the tiny morsels the 
neans to opel ooner ofr tter, a way 

é ply 
t¢ reedom 

Long after Benjamin had gone, the 
forger, curiously altered in appearance 
by tl yarse blue prison suit, sat with 


his head resting in his hands, thinking 
hinking. Yes! It must all be faced 
-the trial, the sentence, the convict 
prison, his only hope 5 pe return 
to the lerworld of rime had 
led double life so long that to part 
with o1 de of it—tl mug pec 
table iccessful legal side- nt no 
ereat los o long as he could win free 
to play with impunity the schemes of 
his marvelous hands and brains. 
Thus it was, he rather looked for- 


ward than otherwise, to his appearance 
at the Old Bailey, and found the drag- 
from six in the morning to 


days 
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eight at night—when noiseless warders 
slippered in “sneaks” passed to and 
fro like shadows along the dimly-lit 
corridors—frightfully irksome. 

During his detention, the Forger had 
frequent consultations with a solicitor, 
who undertook his defense. On the day 
of the trial the great courthouse was 
packed to overflowing. The knowledge 
that so well-known and highly respected 
a member of society as a barrister of 
the Inner Temple was to be brought 
to trial on no less a charge than big- 
amously marrying a young lady of title 
—name however not given—and of be- 
ing concerned in the great pearl rob- 
bery, attracted a fashionable and eager 
concourse. The flower of society, the 
pick of fashion, men and women fa- 
mous in all the higher walks of life, 
were packed in serried rows, waiting 
for the appearance of the man, whose 
daring and downfall were the talk of 
the entire country. 

A hundred chattering voices were 
hushed to solemn stillness as the 
“twelve good men and true,” on whom 
hung Saward’s fate, trooped to their 
benchlike places. Already solicitors 
and counsel—a wide array of legal 
talent—occupied their seats in the well 
of the court. Of the jury the oath had 
been extracted “to give true verdicts 
between our Sovereign Lord the King 
and prisoner at the bar.” 

In the commotion that followed the 
cry for silence as the judge, in his scar- 
let robes and ermine, took his seat, bow- 
ing to the great concourse, every eye 
for an instant was taken off the cen- 
tral figure in the tragedy—the hand- 
some, well-groomed man, distinguished- 
looking despite his commonplace dress. 
He stood, apparently oblivious of his 
own dominating personality, a solitary 
but critical figure in that big sea of 
humanity. 

In clear, cultured tones the Forger 
recorded his plea of “not guilty,” listen- 
ing with a quietly amused smile on his 


mobile lips to the damning story, out- 
lined by the prosecution. For the first 
time he raised his cold blue eyes and 
let them stray about the packed court- 
house. Here and there were several 
familiar faces—Sir Bennett Hodderly, 
standing with another officer of the 
Yard by the table of exhibits—the box 
from which the pearls were extracted, 
the pearls themselves, and a model of 
the postal sorting van; Inspector Mac- 
Andrew from Stirling, the officer who 
made the arrest—and yes! almost im- 
mediately beneath him, a tall graceful 
girl, heavily veiled and dressed in black 
—the girl he had bigamously married! 

The day wore on and saw the first 
count disposed of. Then came the sec- 
ond—that of the bigamous marriage, 
his lawful wife being then alive. 

A thrill went through the court as a 
pale-faced woman, looking terribly ill, 
stepped into the box and told to a sym- 
pathetic audience the story of her ter- 
rible wrongs. By half past four James 
Saward stood at the mercy of the jury, 
just trooping back to their places, after 
retiring to consider their verdict. Not 
a sign of care showed on his masklike 
face, as the foreman and the clerk of 
the court rose simultaneously. 

“Gentlemen of the jury; have you 
agreed upon your verdict?” the latter 
asked. 

“We have,” came from the foreman 
in a hushed voice. 

“And do you find the prisoner, James 
Gordon Saward, guilty or not guilty?” 

“We find him guilty on both charges.” 

“And that is the verdict of you all?” 

“Tt is,” replied the foreman and sat 
down. 

Saward said little in his own defense, 
merely denying all connection with the 
robbery of the jewels, and admitting 
only unlawful possession, while declin- 
ing to say how such possession was 
gained. Regarding the bigamous mar- 
riage, he pleaded that it took place 
under the impression that firstly, the 
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previous contract was void under the 
provisions of the existing marriage 
laws, and secondly, that he believed his 
first wife to be dead. 

The pleas availed but little. Address- 
ing the prisoner, the judge, in stern 
tones, pointed out the enorimity of his 
crimes and the regrettable nature of his 
lapse from a position of high integrity 
and trust. Then came the closing 
of the first trial of Forger Gordon long 
before he was ever known to the police 
by that awe-inspiring name 

“James Gordon Saward, have 
been found guilty on two very serious 
counts. As a member—a disgraced 
member now—of the 
which I belong, I feel sorry for vou 
But my duty is to inflict upon you no 
light sentence, for I see no mitigating 
circumstances in the issues for 
you have been tried. On the first 
charge, I sentence you to three years 
penal servitude; on the second charge, 


eroene 
SCUNY 


you 


profession to 


which 


seven years penal servitude—the two 
sentences to run concurrently.” 
Seven years penal servitude! The 


Forger betrayed not the slightest inter 
est; only once, as his eyes met those 
of the girl behind the veil, his lips shut 
tightly and he squared his shoulders 
before turning in the dock. It wa 
then, as he stepped down to the cells, 
that a woman’s loud cry rang through 
the hushed courthouse 
second’s commotion. 
The Forger, hearing that awful 
stopped momentarily and a shud 
passed through his frame, as 
the cold hand of death had suddenly 
reached out and laid hold of him. 


There was 


1 . 
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though 


CHAPTER 


TEWELER’S 


XVII 


THE ASSISTAN 
NARROW cramping cage, so nar- 
row that to turn around is scarcely 
possible, to sit down, out of the ques- 
tion—stout horizontal bars of iron cov- 
ered in with a lattice of strong iron 
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wire; this is a cell in the famous Black 
Maria, the vehicle then in use for trans- 
porting convicted felons from their 
place of trial to one or other of the 
local prisons, where the penal servitude 
men must first a term in the 
“Local” before being drafted out toa 
penal settlement. 

Amid such rigorously confining sur- 
roundings, the Forger speedily found 
himself after his first trial and sentence 
at the Old Bailey. It until 
after the door had clanged shut with a 
warder standing guard upon the outer 
step, and the suffocating vehicle rolled 
out of the courtyard, that the Forger 
was able to take careful stock of his 

On every side, right up 
through the grating of 
which only the smallest quantity of 
light and air was admitted into the fetid 
stifling atmosphere, were similar cages, 
each containing a numbered and tick- 
\Vhile a ceaseless babel of 


serve 


Was no 


surroundings. 
to the door, 


eted man. 


cursing, some shouting, a 


VOICE some 
few whispering furtively together, al- 
most drowned the din of the rumbling 


jolting wheels, the Forger leaned coolly 


back against the wire meshing, and 
made a critical survey of his nearest 
companion in crime. One _ partic- 
ularly, to the right, interested him, a 


tall good-looking fellow, whose clean- 


shaven face wore a look of deepest de- 


jection. He, like the Forger, was en- 
grossed in thoughtful silence; not until 
their eves met in a mutually inquiring 


essay to 
this—for a 

. 4° ” > hicner 1 
surroundings,” he whispered, 
as the pestilential 


speak. 
man used 


glance, did he 

“Pretty hard 
to decent 
making a face 
odor of the caged van assailed his nos- 
trils, a sudden overpowering reek. 
“In for long?” 

“Seven years,” replied the 
cheerfully. “What’s yours?” 

A harsh laugh broke from the other. 
“Only six weeks—but it might have 
been six years. I’m done for all the 
same.” 


wry 


lorger 
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“Oh!” The Forger’s voice grew 
suddenly sympathetic. “What for?” 

“Theft—from my boss. I was a 
jeweler’s assistant. He found me ring- 
ing the changes on a small repair—a 
little jewelry job, you know. Of course 
for a fellow like me, this is ruin. No 
one will want me when I come out and 
I’ve got a missis and four kids. It’s 
them I worry about.” 

He relapsed into miserable silence, 
while the Forger’s keen ayes never for 
an instant left him. 

Then with a quick glance about him, 
to make sure they were not observed, 
he touched the other’s sleeve. 

“Say—suppose I could fix the missis 
and the kids and you comfortably for 
years to come when you're out, would 
it be worth a deal?” he asked in a 
strained whisper. “I’m not a poor man 
and a couple of thousand pounds 
wouldn’t hurt me?” 

The other regarded him for a mo- 
ment in suspicious silence. 

“Tm not pulling your leg, old man; 
I’m in dead earnest. Would it be worth 
eight pounds a week all the time you’re 
in, to change places?” 

“Eight quid a week? Two thousand 
pounds? I reckon that’s worth talking 
about. You really mean it?” 

“I do honestly. See, here’s evidence 
in good faith. Don’t let any one see.” 
In the dim, uncertain light, the Forger 
pressed a tiny stone into the other’s 
hot palm. “What’s that worth?” he 
asked. 

He saw the man’s thin fingers work- 
ing with marvelous precision over the 
tiny facets, saw the hand that held the 
stone skillfully appraising its weight. 

“Why, it’s a diamond—a hundred 
and fifty pounds wouldn't buy it,” he 
answered in an awe-stricken voice. 
“Do you really mean what you said— 
you’d pay me a couple of thousand to 
change places with you? But suppose 
I agreed?” His cunning eyes gleamed 
furtively. 


“Then I’d keep my bargain to the 
letter ; and later, you could break yours. 
What I mean is this. you change 
places with me, take my number and 
sentence, in six weeks I’ll be out—a 
free man. 1 leave a few stones with 
you, certainly five hundred pounds 
worth, and pay the rest of the money 
over to your wife within a week. You 
can easily prove whether I’m playing 
the game or not. At the end of a 
month from now, you'll be entitled to 
a letter from your wife; she will tell 
you a relative has died and left her a 
little get 4 

“And thet breathless catch 
sounded in 4 the other’s throat. 

“Then, when you're quite satisfied 
that I’ve kept my bargain, confess to 
the exchange and demand to be re- 
leased, as your sentence has expired. 
They can’t possibly detain you longer. 
You're a free man then, with a com- 
fortable little fortune to start life afresh 
with.” He broke off, waiting for his 
words to sink in. 

“But supposing they don’t set me 
free? What if they made me serve 
the whole seven years?” 

“Then my boy, you’re being amply 
repaid. You'd only have to serve just 
over five. By good behavior you’d earn 
a remission of a fourth—that’s a year 
and nine months. But take it from me 
—they wouldn’t detain you.” 

As best he could, without revealing 
it to the guards, the jeweler’s assistant 
held the gleaming stone in the narrow 
shaft of light. 

“Tt’s a,good one right enough. How 
much did you say you'd pay alto- 
gether?” 

The Forger saw signs of cupidity in 
the thin face, and his hopes went up at 
a bound. 

“T’ll leave three fair-sized stones 
with you, for you to secrete as best 
you can, and pay your wife fifteen 
hundred pounds, a week after I walk 
out of jail a free man. Now, make up 


” 


“h 
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your mind quickly; you haven’t long to 
do it in. We shall be in Wormwood 
Scrubbs in another ten minutes. If 
it’s going to be done, it’s got to be 
clinched now.” 

A thoughtful frown settled on the 
other’s worried visage. “Are you sure 
it’s possible?” he asked. 

“Dead possible. What's your name 
and number ?” 

“Frederick James Ulney. Num 
ber——” He glanced at the little metal 
disk attached to the lapel of his coat. 
“Number S 6724.” 

“Then I become S 6724, serving a 
sentence of six weeks in a ‘Local,’ prob- 
ably stay in the ‘Scrubbs,’ and you be- 
come K &2, and go to Lewes, Chelms- 
ford or perhaps Exeter for six months 
before being drafted to Dartmoor. 
You needn’t wait till then though, be- 
fore you make your identity known.’ 

Still a certain amount of indecision 
showed in the other’s manner. “I’m 
sure they’d find the trick out,” he per- 
sisted. 

A grim smile hung on the Forger’s 
lips. ‘‘You’re a poor tool to lend your- 
self to a criminal’s life. Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing win, is my motto. The 
deception’s not likely to be spotted at 
the ‘Scrubbs’ where one jailbird’s the 
same as another except for his number. 
I can tell you exactly what happens. 
As soon as this van drives through the 
gates, it passes flower beds and lawns 
right up to the prison itself. Then 
we’re all jumbled out like a lot of sheep 
and taken into a big room, where the 
governor or the deputy governor meets 
us, takes our numbers and the corre- 
sponding sentences for which we’re in 
and drafts us into either the first, sec- 
ond or third devision. James Saward 
ceases to exist—even for the crime for 
which he was sentenced; unlawful pos- 
session and bigamy are speedily for- 
gotten; he becomes merely K 82, with 
a sentence of seven years torun. Bless 
me, man, there’s no risk to it; your 


wife and children can live in comfort, 
and there’s still a good-sized nest egg 
for you when you come out. Hurry 
up! What’s it to be?” 

“T’ll chance it!” whispered the other, 
“Shall I try to hide this stone?” 

“Yes, keep it under your tongue; 
here are three others. Now then, that 
label, quick!” 

In a flash the exchange was made, 
and none too soon, for the wide double 
gates of Wormwood Scrubbs were 
opening to receive the Black Maria, 
which swept through and up the flower- 
bordered drive to the entrance of Bri- 
tain’s model prison. 

Leaving the Old Bailey as K 82, the 
Forger passed shortly after in the pres- 
ence of the deputy governor as S 6724, 

Six weeks later, he was a free man! 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MR. BROCKFIELD—BLACK MAILER. 


[X the spacious and magnificently- 
furnished drawing-room at Craig- 
y-Byrn, a beautiful but sad-faced girl 
sat alone, her small hand straying list- 
lessly over the keys of the grand piano, 
as she drew out sweet plaintive notes 
that brought bitter tears to her eyes. 
“T remember playing this to him in 
the Red House, the night we were en- 
gaged,” she reflected miserably, and 
rising, walked to the open window, 
where her gaze wandered over the 
moonlit terraces and parkland. It 
was not difficult to recognize in the 
pallid wan face, the erstwhile loveli- 
ness of Lady Grace Markley, but the 
tragedy of the last few months, the 
chaos of her marriage, the arrest and 
trial of her fiancé had left their sad- 
dening marks. And yet in moments 
like these, when the memory of a score 
of her lover’s little kindnessess swept 
over her, bearing her, against her better 
judgment, away on a torrent of sym- 
pathy and grief, she would think of 
him, wearing out his life in the dread 
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confinement of his felon’s cell, and won- 
der whether, after all, justice had not 
miscarried and condemned him to an 
unjust and undeserved fate. 

The soft, delicately-molded lips, so 
full of sweet womanly sympathy and 
pity, moved in half-silent reflection. 

“Although I could a, love him 
again, I wonder ii, one « he will 
come back and be able to prove that 
he did what he did, thinking he really 
was a free man. [or his sake, ] should 
like to think so, that, after all, he only 
made a dreadful mistake. Ah, well! 
I suppose in a way I was to blame, too.” 

She moved from the her 
pure young face transfigured with the 
sorrow of hopeless regret, and picked 
up a book as a footman entered. On 
the little silver tray, he held out to her 
a white slip of pasteboard. 

Mechanically the girl picked it up 
and stared in growing consternation at 
the simple inscription. 


HAMMOND S. BROCKFIELD, 
Commission Agent, 


ay 
id Y, 


1 
i 


window, 


23 Baltic Crescent, Hans Road, Epson. 


A flush rose to her cheeks—womanly 
indignation at the affronting insult of 
the bookmaker. To think that he 
should call at such an hour. And yet, 
she told herself miserably, she had no 
right to pose as a virtuously indignant 
woman—she who before uncle’s 
death had lost most of her money to 
bookmakers. If only the past, the mad 
foolish past, could be blotted out once 
and forever! Instead, some 
specter of her girlish folly 
doomed to rise and confront her. 

“T don’t know him, | 
turning away. “Mr. Hammond Brock 
field: I’ve never heard of the name 
even. What’s he like?” 

The footman’s description conveyed 
nothing to her. 

“He seems to know you, my lady; 
and says he won’t go away without see 
ing you. What shall I teil him?” 

6C ps 


1 
ner 


grisly 
seemed 


Jarvis,” she said, 


The girl shivered with nameless fear. 
For Alan’s sake she needed the folly 
of the last few years wiped out forever. 

“Is his lordship still up?” she asked 
suddenly. 

“His lordship has retired.” 

“Then, fames, I will see Mr. Brock 
field here, and don’t let anybody dis 
turb us.” 

She waited in a little agony of doubt 
and misapprehension for the coming of 
Mr. Brocktield, till a tall man, dressed 
i check trousers and a 


i a brown coat, 

waistcoat that revealed a wealth of 
white tie in which glittered a huge 
horseshoe pin, entered and bowed re 


spect fully. 

“Excuse me, my lady. 
an unusual hour, but,” bring 
ing to view a bulky pocketbook and 
tapping it significantly, “there’s the little 


Sorry to call 


at such 


matter over them bets over the Cinque 
Ports Welter Hfandicap of last August 
to be attended to.” 

cally 


Lady Grace looked at him criti 


Nothing in the florid, sandy-whiskered 
face, the low forehead plastered with 
red hair, the flat nose or the thick sen 
sual lips was familiar to her. She was 
certain she had never had turf dealing: 
with Mr. Hammond Brockfield. 

“I’m sorry, but you’ve made a mis 
take, Mr. Brockfield. You and I are 
strangers other. Please allow 
me to wish vou ‘Good evening.’ z 

Her tones were cold and she placed 
her hand on the door. But the book 
maker only gave an odd little laugh 
and forestalled her by turning the key 


fo each 


in the lock. 

“I’m glad you don’t know me,” he 
said, coming full into the light and fix 
ing her with eyes that gleamed triumph 
antly. “If you’d known me, others 
would; then there’d be nothing but 
prison left for me. See—now are we 
strangers?” 

With a quick movement he put his 
hand to his forehead and partly re- 
moved a wig and false eyebrows. 
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“Do you know me now?” he asked 
in low sibilant tones. “We're not 
strangers are we?” 

A scream caine to the girl’s throat, 
but the man was quick to check it by 
placing his hand over her bloodless lips. 

“You, Jim, you! Escaped from 
prison?” she gasped, starting back. 

“Yes, my darling. It’s really me,” 
replied the Forger coolly. “I’ve fooled 
the police, fooled the authorities, fooled 
every one. And now I’m in your hands. 
What are you going to do? Call the 
footman, telephone to Dunkeld police 
station and have me arrested and sent 
back to penal servitude? Well, Grace, 
my love, is that your idea, eh?” 

He spoke mockingly, his hard eyes 
glittering like disks of steel. And all 
the while his gaze never left the beauti- 
ful flushed face. 

“Of course not, Jim; I could never 
do that,” she answered falteringly. “All 
the same, you must realize the gap 
that lies between us now.” 

The man came a step closer, his hand- 
some face livid with suppressed rage. 

“You mean—because I’m an escaped 
convict, you’ve done with me, eh?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of myself.’” Lady 
Grace raised her small dark head 
proudly. “I was thinking of my brother. 
Besides I can’t forget your wickedness 
in deceiving me; you dragged me, an 
innocent and unsuspecting girl, into an 
illegal marriage. What regard I bore 
you because I admired you, has nothing 
to do with it. You wronged me, treated 
me abominably and then left me to face 
the world in shime.” 

Her cheeks flamed as she released the 
flood of her righteous indignation. The 
man noted her labored breathing as she 
gasped under the her emo- 
tions. To his surprise, her manner 
changed suddenly to a sorrowful calm. 


went 


stress ot 


“I’m sorry for you, Jim,” she 
on. “Sorry to think that any man could 
fall so low as to deceive a trusting 


[f only you could now, with 


woman, 
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honest truth in your eyes and on your 
lips, tell me that it’s all a horrible mis- 
take, and that what was said in the 
courts against you was false, I—I’— 
clasping her hands in an ecstasy of re- 
gret, the while she forgot to keep back 
her tears—‘“Jim, I should be the hap- 
piest girl alive. And yet’”—her voice 
fell to a sobbing whisper—‘“I know 
that can never be; and I’m sorry for 
you.” 

So she ended, turning away that he 
might not see the tears of bitter anguish 
streaming down her cheeks. A callous 
smile lingered about the corners of the 
Forger’s mobile mouth. With a well- 
assumed sigh, he replaced the pocket- 
book and with a touch of his strong 
hand on her bowed shoulder, turned 
the girl toward him. 

“IT quite appreciate your feelings, my 
dear, and the display of tears is quite 


pretty. All the same, I’m too far driven 
to the wall to be satisfied with emo- 
tional frills. What I want, my little 


sweetheart, is money, and money I must 
have.” 

Lady Grace faced him calmly defiant 
now. “How dare you talk to me like 
that? Haven't you done enough to make 
me turn from you already, without ad- 
dressing me in insulting tones. While 
for old-times’ sake I’m sorry for you, 
I don’t intend that you shall, for a mo- 
ment, place yourself on the footing you 
once occupied. That’s past and done 
with. Will you kindly understand 
that?” 

“Dear me, we are getting proper all 
of a sudden!” The Forger laughed 
mockingly. “So you want to assume 
airs, my lady, to take a high hand with 
the man who was your husband?” 

“Do you forget—a word from me 
would send you back to a convict’s 
cell?” the girl flung back desperately. 

“T forget nothing, but I assure you a 
word from you will close your lips 
in silence forever.” 


She shrank back in fear, but the 
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Forger moved swiftly toward her, till 
his cruel lips almost touched her cheek. 
Then a cry of terror leaped to her lips 
as he thrust the gleaming barrel of a 
revolver against her throbbing head. 

“We don’t understand each other 
well enough yet, my lady,” the Forger 
sneered. “Let me warn you; a single 
word from you not only seals your own 
fate; it seals your beloved brother’s, 
too.” 

For the first time, real terror seized 
her. “What—what do you mean?” she 
faltered, pale as death. 

“I mean this, my dear—that unless 
you're willing to remain my friend, and 
to pay me my price, your beloved 
brother, Alan George Roper Densley 
Marsdale, Earl ‘of Denmore, will find 
himself wearing convict’s clothes, and 
undergoing a long term of penal servy- 
itude.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE SERPENT’S COILS 

[LADY GRACE stared in stupefied 

amaze at the escaped convict. “You 
cannot mean that Alan has done any 
thing really wrong,” she said, in an 
awe-hushed voice, her words coming 
very fast. 

“Apparently you don’t know your 
precious brother as well as I do,” the 
Forger said easily, laying the revolver 
on the table beside him. “Surely you 
know me well enough to realize that 
when I take the risk of coming’ right 
into the enemy’s camp—I, an escaped 
prisoner with seven years’ penal serv- 
itude hanging over my head, and a bit 
more for securing my freedom—l’ve 
got a very good reason. We 
mince matters, my lady,” he went on 
sneeringly. “Other people’s frailties 
needs must be my opportunities. Your 
brother, consciously or unconsciously 
has put himself into my hands, and as 
you have been good enough first to 
inform ime of the gulf between us, and 
secondly that a from you will 


won't 


word 


send me back to prison, I have no al- 
ternative but to proclaim your brother 
an accessory after the fact in the com- 
mittal of a criminal offense, and he 
will go to prison like I did. He will 
be a convict.” 

l‘or an instant Lady Grace turned so 
desperately white that the Forger ex- 
pected her to faint. Instead, with a 
tremendous effort, she pulled herself 
together and faced the situation calmly. 

“I don’t believe a word you say. 
You've deceived me before, lied to me 
so often——” she began, but the ugly 
frown that settled on the man’s face 
silenced her. 

“You're a fool, Grace,” he interposed 
“l am trying to spare you the 
shock of a very unpleasant disclosure 
by leaving out details. Have them if 
you will. Doubtless you’ve heard of a 
person named Dare—Stella Christine 
Dare.” 

He saw her quick start of surprise 
and laughed brutally. 

“She was Alan’s 
mitted in desperation. 

“Nothing more?” 

“Nothing! I would swear to that. 
It was an innocent friendship. Alan 
is a gentleman. You're a brute to sug- 
gest anything else.”’ 

“Will it surprise you to learn that the 
high-minded, high-souled young Earl 
of Denmore and the flighty, none-too- 
reputable chorus girl are man and 
wife?” 

Grace’s soft eyes widened in horror. 
“Tt isn’t true; I’m sure it isn’t true,” 
she gasped, clenching her small hands 
on the back of the chair behind her. 
“T won't believe such an abominable, 
wicked lie.” 

The Forger’s thin lips curled in a 
sardonic smile. ‘Then I’m afraid you'll 
Fortunately, I possess the 


quickly. 


friend,” ad- 


she 


have to. 
proof.” 

Now real fears began to take def- 
inite shape and form in the girl’s reeling 
chaos of thought. She could call to 
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mind Alan’s oft-repeated expressions of 
affection for Barbara Carstairs who had 
visited him so often during his illness 
and yet had wondered When, one day, 
in a fit of deepest depression, he had 
said: “If Barbara loves me as I do her, 
we could never be married.” 

Could he, when he had made that 
admission, have been thinking of some 
madly-foolish incident in his past life? 
Still, she refused to believe in his guilt. 

“T should want to see the proof be- 
fore I could believe you,” she answered 
coldly. 

The pupils of the Forger’s eyes nar- 
rowed to pin points. 

“Unfortunately, I haven’t the neces- 
sary document with me. You see I 
haven’t been out of prison long and, 
needing money badly, I deemed it best 
before setting foot in London to make 
my way here. Grace, my dear friend, 
you're going to help me. You're going 
to pay me to keep my mouth shut.” 

Now she understood his foul pur- 
pose fully. 

“You blackmailer, I won’t pay you a 
penny!” she cried. 

“Bah! Blackmail’s an ugly word! 
Even the law doesn’t recognize it, call- 
ing it instead, obtaining money under 
threats of exposure. I’ve told you be- 
fore, I’ve no alternative. Your brother 
has committed a punishable crime of 
which I hold the proof. To be quite 
plain—unless you pay and pay hand- 
somely, I shall speak, and dear Alan 
will go to prison. Having secretly mar- 
ried Miss Dare, he connived with me 
to remove the entry from the parish 
register in order to destroy all evi- 
dence. That is an offense punishable 
by twelve years’ penal servitude. But 
this isn’t all. I have in my pocketbook, 
details of unsavory events connected 
with his losses at cards and——” 

“Stop, for the love of Heaven, stop!” 
cried the unhappy girl. “You must 
show me your proof and if what you 
say is true, I must, I will pay you.” 


The Forger chuckled. “That’s better, 
Now we shall be able to talk business, 
To start with, I want five thousand 
pounds.” 

“So much? I daren’t let you have 
so much,” she whispered, clasping and 
unclasping her hands nervously. 

“You've got to. After all, what’s five 
thousand to a girl with fifty thousand 
a year? Had I been your husband still 
—mind you, I don’t know that I’m not 
—the flaw in the marriage ceremony 
between me and my first wife, [ main- 
tain, relieves me and my marriage to 
you is still binding—I should have 
shared your good fortune. Now you 
want to be niggardly over a sum like 
five thousand—the price of saving your 
brother’s honor. Confound it’’—lash- 
ing himself into a sudden white heat 
of fury—‘“if you’re going to quibble, 
I’ll end the whole thing, and Alan shall 
sink with me.” 

She sank back, appalled at his awful 
threat. “No, Jim, I will pay. Only give 
me time and show me the proof,” she 
answered wearily. “Hark, I thought I 
heard some one moving in the garden!” 

She lowered her voice and, going to 
a window, raised the curtain and looked 
out. 

“Yes, there is some one,” she an- 
nounced, for she had seen a dark fig- 
ure turn at the end of the terrace and 
vanish down the steps. “You must go 
now and don’t come here again.” 

“But the money, what about the 
money?” the man persisted. 

“Show me the proof, then you shall 
have it. Mind you, there must be no 
treachery. Meet me with your proof, 
not to-morrow or the next day, but on 
Thursday night at ten o’clock by the 
wall where the ruined laboratory 
stands. Now go, or some one might 
see you and suspect.” 

In a moment her calm _ courage 
seemed to have deserted her. Why 
this sudden fear? 

“Tell me quickly, did you see-any 
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one, and who was it?” the Forger de- 
manded, snatching up the revolver and 
holding it behind him as he walked 
rapidly toward the French window. 

“Come back. It was no one,” she 
whispered, lying in her desperation. 
“My nerves are all unsettled. I fancied 
[ saw some one, but it could not have 
been. Please go! Go before it is too 
late.” 

Tremblingly she drew him toward the 
door. He unlocked it and favoring her 
with a last triumphant leer, closed it 
swiftly behind him. 

The unhappy girl went to the win- 
dow and stared out. 

“Oh, I dared not tell him,” she mur 


mured miserably. “The man out there 


was Mr. Blair, and he, too, perhaps, 
knows the secret and the shame of 
Alan’s life.” 

She went back into the room and, 


turning out the light flung herself down 
on the couch and burst into uncontrol 
lable tears. 


CHAPTER XX. 


PLANNING THE GOLD-BAR ROBBERY. 


[* the back room of a poorly respect- 

able house in the Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, a big heavy-faced man, whom we 
instantly recognized by his extraordi 
narily green eyes as Benjamin, was hard 
at work, plying his nefarious calling. 

The promise of a bright early autumn 
day had faded to one of unutterable 
gloom. A heavy greenish-gray fog was 
sweeping in from the river and wrap 
London in a mantle of gloomy 
darkness. 

In the top room the blinds were not 
drawn, but already Benjamin had lit 
the gas and his fat fingers were busy 
with their labors. Before him, spread 
out with methodical care on the baize 
covered bench, were the many and vari 
ous implements of his craft. A spa 
cious heap of white metal spoons and 
plaster molds held in clamps, 


ping 


forks, 


from which the molten metal would 
later emerge in the form of brand-new, 
but raw-edged, coins; a metal rack al- 
ready holding a score of gleaming silver 
disk; an electric battery and an ar- 
rangement for “sweating.” 

Benjamin worked ceaselessly. The 
plated articles would go into the melting 
pot, the liquid be ladled out into the 
molds, the clamps make their perfec: 
impression, the rack take the new, hot 
coins and the skillful hands take off the 
jagged edges of the mill. Every now 
and then, between the intervals of 
sundry touches-up, the little jew’s-harp 
would from Benjamin’s ves 
pocket and a miscellaneous assortment 
of musical ditties break the silence of 


appear 


the coiner’s den. 

A tall, dark-faced man, paused half 
way up the stairs, and an approving 
smile curved the delicate lines of his 
sensitive lips. 

“My bonny 
found 
halting before the door. 


fat boy has evidently 
he muttered, 
The next mo 
ment a succession of peculiar taps rang 


a congenial task,” 


out and Benjamin, with a glad cry, 
sprang to his feet. 

“The boss and none other,” he said 
with a laugh, slipping back the bolt 


A moment later, Forger Gordon en 
tered, so skillfully disguised that save 
for his extraordinarily cold, glittering 
eyes, the other would never have known 
him. 

“Well, Benjamin, you see, I have kept 
my promise,” he said jauntily, perching 


himself on the edge of the bench and 


calmly lighting a cigar. “I told you, 
when you so kindly called to see me in 
Brixton, that I’d be out before you 
could say ‘Jack Robinson’—and here 


[ am.” 

His handsome face was flushed with 
pardonable pride; his long white hand 
slapped Benjamin’s huge shoulder ap 
provingly 

“T never lost track of you, sir,” Ben 
jamin said, slipping the primitive musi 
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cal instrument out of sight. “Hardly 
a day passed but I kept watch near 
Wormwood Scrubbs. Then it occurred 
to me—as cash was getting so low and 
I’d realized on everything in buying 
those diamonds—that I’d best set to 
work and make a little.’ He let his 
green eyes wander appraisingly over 
the work-filled bench. ‘“‘You see, sir, 
even folk like us must have the where- 
withal to live.” 

“Never mind, Benjamin; the dia- 


monds saved me. I couldn't have 
handled money. Even the cakes you 
brought were broken open lest they 
should contain small files or tools. But 


no one thought of opening sultanas or 
raisins in a search for precious stones.” 

His rich voice rang through the place 
as he laughed with the careless abandon 
of a boy set loose from school. 

“Tell me now, have you got on with 
this work?” picking up a heap of the 
still warm coins and examining them 
critically. 

“Only fair.” The fat man made a wry 
face. “You see, I’m smasher and ut- 
terer all in one, and the dealers won't 
pay much for them. These”’—picking 
up a couple of new half crowns—‘“these 





fetch one and two pence each, and 
these ten pence.” He indicated a pile 
of florins. “However, lately I’ve 


turned out as many as five hundred of 
the two a day.” 

The Forger nodded thoughtfully. 
“That means about twelve pounds a 
day profitr” he asked. 

Barely, sir. When everything’s 
paid for and mouths are shut, it doesn’t 
leave much more than seven or eight.” 

The Forger threw the stump of his 
cigar into the grate. ‘Not good enough, 
my son; not nearly good enough. The 
risk’s too great. Besides, I want money 
urgently, a lot of and by 
Heaven, I must have it. Benjamin, 
you’ve got my bag all right?” 

“For sure. It’s here—nothing has 
been touched since the night I nipped 


“ee 


money ; 
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off with it when you and Le Blanc 
were collared.” 

A grim chuckle left the Forger. 
“Poor Le Blanc; he’s just starting on 
his little lot. We must watch that, my 
little fat man. Le Blanc’s been taken 
to Chelmsford; we must find out 
whether he goes to Portiand or to Dart- 
moor, because sooner or later, you or 
I will be deputed by the Company to 
get him out.” 

Benjamin’s face fell. “Get him out 
of a convict prison? Why, it’s impos- 
sible. Besides he deserves to stay after 
what he did to me.” The green eyes 
flashed vengefully. “If it hadn’t been 
for Le Blanc, we should have got right 
away with the pearls.” 

The Forger lit a fresh cigar. ‘‘That’s 
all done with—a bad deal, Benjy. If 
we have to get Le Blanc out, I tell you 
[can do it. For the present, I’ve other 
work to do. Give me my papers.” 

Benjamin took a bundle from the bag. 

“Ha! that’s the one I want,” the 
Forger cried, holding a printed and 
written slip up to the gas light. “I’m 
leaving town this afternoon on a new 
lay.” 

“A new lay! What’s that?” 

“Blackmail, Benjy, the best-paying 
game in all the world! Blackmail! I’m 
going to look up some of my old friends 
and blackmail ’em. And the card I 
hold,” tapping the slip of paper sig- 
nificantly, ‘is worth anything from fifty 
to a hundred thousand pounds.” 

3enjamin’s green eyes narrowed as 
he peered at the paper. ‘What is it?” 
he asked. 

“The original marriage certificate of 
the young Earl of Denmore and that 
chorus girl, Stella Christine Dare. My 
old friend, Lady Grace Markley—I sup- 
pose I’d better not call her Mrs. James 
Saward—is going to pay me five thou- 
sand pounds on account of this. We 
must have money; it requires plenty of 
cash for an escaped convict to keep out 
of the hands of the police. Besides, 
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there’s K 82’s wife; we shall have to 
start oiling her and I daren’t do it on 
trade-made or sweated stuff.” He 
glanced critically about the dejected 
looking apartment. “This isn’t good 
enough, you know; the trade won't re 
spect you, Benjy, turning out stuff from 
a hole like this. | don’t suppose a fence 
or dealer outside of Houndsditch will 
touch it. To-morrow I go north again 
to collect her ladyship’s small contri 
bution. When I come back we'll fit 
up a proper show. Well, what is it?” 
for Benjamin’s usually smiling face was 
screwed up in perplexity. 

“I’m not so sure you'll be 
go to Scotland to-morrow, sir,” 
swered, pouring a stream of molten 
metal into the crucible. “A new 
of the Company is calling to see me to 
night. I suppose, they want us to get 
on to their business. You see, sir, the 
pearl deal turned out rather badly and 


able to 


he an 


agent 


our friend in Paris don’t seem alto 
gether satisfied.” 

“Confound our Paris friend! I've 
got my own affairs to attend to,” the 
Forger retorted. ‘Hullo, is that your 


friend?” as a soft tread sounded on the 
stairs and a signal tap reéchoed through 
the door. 

Benjamin looked at his master, who 
sat on the edge of the table, a picture 
of self-possession. 

“Yes, let him in,” 
pered, balancing an automatic in each 
hand. He put the weapons away with 
a dry laugh, as Benjamin admitted an 
undersized rat-faced man, who halted 
in the middle of the room and blinked 
oddly in the strong light from the gas 
and the smelting furnace. 

“Tm a member of the gang,” 
he said in a high-pitched, squeaky voice 
“The Company sent me over to con 


the lorger whi: 


new 


fer with the president. Would you 
mind giving me your name?” 
He stopped before the big man, 


dangling his legs from the table, and 
glanced furtively round. 
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“Never mind what’s going on here. 
I’m Forger Gordon. What’s your 
name?” said Saward sharply. 

‘Pierce, sir.” 

“And your business?’ 

“I was admitted on suggesting to the 
Company a big haul.” 

“What line? Forgery, blackmail, 
burglary, robbery, or what?” 

The Forger was fast sizing up his 
man unscrupulous 
and treacherous. 


’ 


-clever, cunning, 

‘A robbery of bullion, sir, from the 
South Eastern Railway. I’ve found 
out the men who can help me, but I 
don't quite know how the scheme can 


be carried out. I told the Company, 
so, and they sent me to talk it over 
with you.” 

The lorger laughed gayly. “Give 


me the details. I'll work out the idea 
Have a cigar?” 

Pierce took one and sat down in the 
chair Benjamin had vacated. ‘So far 
there’s only four in it—three besides 
myself 43 

“Who are they?” 
was masklike, impassive 

‘A fellow named Burgess; a young 
gent, name of Tester, and Tod Agar.” 


\h, I know 


The Forger’s face 


He spends more 
Pofttland 


Agar. 


than half of his time in 
or Dartmoor. Who's Burgess?” 
“The guard on the train, sit You 


see, the South Eastern periodically take 
large quantities of bullion from London 
reckoned that, as 

the dates of the 


to the Continent 


we could get to know 


various consignments, and as Burgess 
is guard of the continental train, we 
might be able to work out a big haul.” 

“Yes, I see that, and apparently you 
can't get any further. Tell me, what’s 
Tester ?” 

‘A clerk in the traffic superintend 
ent’s London Bridge. He’s 
willing to come in—for a share. 

“Well, what's the difficulty ?” 


“There are 


oftice at 


Pierce pursed his lips. 





lots of difficulties and we don’t see how 
to get over them. To start with, the 
boxes containing gold bars, silver ingots 
and gold coin, are always locked in 
specially made safes, fastened with 
Dean’s patent locks. Each lock has 
duplicate keys, entrusted only to the 
most confidential servant of the com- 
pany.” 

“Does any one else possess keys ?” 

“Yes, sir, the captains of the com- 
pany’s steamers, running between Folk- 
stone and Boulogne.” 

The Forger made a few rapid notes. 
“Of course, the exact Weight of each 
case after it is filled with bullion is 
known?” he inquired. 

“To a grain, sir.” 

“Remember that, then. Now 
great difficulty is to get the keys, l 
suppose?” 

“That is so. 

“And once you have duplicates of 
these, with Burgess acting as guard to 
the train, you think you could manage 
the rest?” ; 

“Oh, yes! Agar and Tester with my- 
self and Burgess could do most of the 
rest, if only we could get hold of the 
keys. Tester knows where they are, 
but he never gets a chance to touch 
‘em. What we want is for you, sir, 
to work out the plans in detail from A 
to Z, so there’s no chance of any one 
of us bungling.” 

“Very well. 


your 


” 


[ want to see Tester— 
say here‘next Monday evening at nine 
o'clock. I needn’t detain you longer, 
Mr. Pierce. You might tell Burgess, 
the next time a consignment goes 
through, to weigh each case, and you 
can bring the weights to me. Your 
scheme’s a good one; you shall see it 
succeed. I want a day or two to think 
it out. Perhaps it would be as well to 
arrange for Burgess and Agar to come 
along, too.” 

Pierce rose and shuffled to the door. 
The Forger’s incisive tones stopped 
“By the bye, Mr. Pierce, what is 


him. 
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about the usual value of these consign- 
ments of specie?” 

“Ten, twelve, sixteen or twenty thou- 
sand pounds. They vary.” 

“Right. There’s no hurry. Tell your 
men that. We can afford to wait for 
a twenty-thousand-pound lot. Good 
night.” 

As Pierce went softly down the 
stairs, the Forger turned to Benjamin 
with a knowing smile. 

“T’ll have that layout planned in no 
time.” He laughed, then yawned 
tiredly. “With our share and what’s 
to come from my pretty lady, you and 
I ought to set up in a little business of 


our own, eh, Benjamin? You've got a 


bed for me here, I suppose? In the 
next room? Thanks, my _ humble 
friend. I wish you good night.” 
“Good night.” 
The Forger threw the end of his 


cigar into the furnace and disappeared 
through the inner door. In less than 
ten minutes he was sleeping as peace- 
fully as a child 


CHAPTER XXI. 


rHE THIEF WITH THE PURPLE HANDS 
HUGH BLAIR was daily becoming 

more and more puzzled by the 
extraordinary sequence of events which 
had gathered, and were still gathering, 
like an ever-deepening cloud of impen- 
etrable mystery, over the lives of all, 
sheltered by the walls of Craig-y-Byrn. 
And one of them was far 
dearer to him then his own happiness, 
because his heart had gone out in secret 


to the beautiful girl, belong- 


because 


adoration 
ing to a different and higher world than 
his own, and because he could know no 
peace till the last shadow of sorrow had 
life, he set himself the 


wone fre » her 
gone trom ner 


stupendous task of solving, little by 
little, the vast and intricate problem 
which some unseen hand of masterly 
and 


cunning was weaving about her 


his young master. 
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Most people, from slight acquaint- 
ance, would have set Blair down as 
quite an ordinary young fellow. In 
some respects he was. The son of a 
poor man, he was left to depend on his 
own resources to equip himself with 
a sound education. This he had done, 
first at Dundee High School and later 
in the united colleges of St. Salvator 
and St. Leonard at St. Andrew’s uni- 
versity. He had won and 
recognition in the fields of science and 
engineering, and at four and twenty 
secured the appointment of laboratory 
assistant and experimenter to the late 
scientist Earl of Denmore. But Hugh 
had other qualities besides learning—an 
open, frankly winning face, the straight- 
est of honest gray eyes, a heart filled 
with courageous resolution to meet life 
squarely and to tackle its difficulties in 
a cheerful spirit, a quiet, determined 
manner and that inexhaustible patience, 
which, sooner or later, is sure not only 
to command success, but to deserve it. 

It was necessary to know and appre- 
ciate his limitations and powers, be- 
cause unconsciously he was pitting him- 
self, unaided, against the cleverest and 
most unscrupulous scoundrel the world 
had ever For the love of a 
woman, whom he hardly dared hope 
ever to win, he was to expose himself 
to trials, perils and difficulties, such as 
few men would choose of their own 
free will to face. 

Already he stood alone in his fight 
against the mysterious powers arrayed 
against him. The police were quick to 
throw cold water on his theory that the 
late earl met his end by foul design, 
rather than by accident. Still, in his 
own room at Craig-y-Byrn, blair pre- 
served the results of a chemical analy- 
sis, which showed him beyond doubt, 
that some explosive, other than that 
which he and his master were, at the 
time, experimenting on, was the cause 
of the scientist’s death. 

His account of the strange disappear- 


success 


seen. 


ance and inexplicable reappearance of 
his master’s last will and testament, too, 
met with even more ridicule, even from 
easy-going, good-natured Lord Mark- 
ley. There was nothing for it, then, 
but to pursue his investigations, silently, 
severely alone. 

Now a new phase presented itself. 
Who was the horsey-looking man he had 
seen threaten Lady Grace and of whom 
the girl stood in such fear? Openly 
he had no right to ask or to interfere, 
but for her sake, he meant to answer 
the question to his own satisfaction. 
Of the conversation which had passed 
between them, he had caught but little 
except the words “Thursday night— 
wall of—ruined laboratory.” 

From the window of his room, he 
commanded a wide stretch of grass and 
shrubland across which her ladyship 
must pass to keep the appointment. 
The clock in the stable turret was just 
striking the hour, when Hugh Blair’s 
keen eyes made out a shadowy, cloaked 
figure, flitting down the steps of the 
terrace, to vanish a second later among 
the trees. 

“Poor girl, I fear she’s in some vil- 
lain’s power,” he muttered, slipping a 
loaded revolver into his pocket. Then 
he quickly left the house and followed 
in the wake of the fast-speeding girl. 
Her ladyship had a good start of him; 
it took Blair fully five minutes to cover, 
without risk of detection, the distance 
between him and the whispering man 
and woman, standing in the shadow of 
the smoke-blackened walls. 

“Yes, it is the same horsey individual 
who terrorized her so the other night,” 
muttered Blair, clenching his big strong 
hands, itched to fasten their 
tightest grip on the scouwndrel’s throat. 
the ruin of 


which 
Rashness, 1Iowever, meant 
all hopes; he must meet cunning with 
caution; move surely, patiently, till the 
time should come to call checkmate 

A groan of disappointment almost 
escaped him, when he saw that, quick 
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though he had been, the man and the 
girl were on the point of parting. Still, 
he caught their last words. 

“Now, are you satisfied?” 
inquired. 

“Yes,” 
small head bowed in sorrow. 
you say 1s all too true.” 

“And worth something to be kept 
quiet, eh?” said the other. “You don't 
think five thousand too much now, I 
guess.” , 

“You shall have the money—anything 
to silence your tongue. No, I haven't 
got it with me. I told you I shouldn't 
bring it before seeing your proof, in 
case you played me false. I’ll be per 
fectly honest. I don’t trust you and | 
don’t want ever to see you again.” 

She turned away with a sigh of in- 
finite weariness. 

“Haven’t I promised? This is the 
last time. But | must have the money 
quickly. What’s the soonest you can 
get it?” the fellow asked 

“To-morrow—the whole lot by to- 
morrow night. Of course, I’ve got 
some in the house now io 

“Not a penny less than t 
sand and all in Bank of England notes, 


the man 


answered Lady Grace, her 
“What 


1 
| 


he five thou- 
mind. Bring the whole lot here at this 
time to-morrow and my mouth is shut.” 

“I’ve arranged to have the _ full 
amount by to-morrow midday, but | 
said | wouldn’t again,” mur 
mured the girl miserably. 

“Well, you needn't We can part 
forever, here and now. Look, hide the 


see you 


money in this hole in the wall. Put a 
stone over the opening, so. [ll get it; 
trust me.” 

“Very well,” said Lady Grace. “And 
you promise on your solemn oath, if 
[ pay you this money, never to reveal 
what you know ?” 
came back the low re 


‘“T promise,” 
pls 

“Then, good-by; and may 
forgive you for all you 
The girl faced him quite calmly and 


> 


Heaven 
wickedness.”’ 





her lips moved once more. ‘For ] 
never can,” she added, and turning, 
walked sobbing into the blackness of 
the night. 

“Blackmail—and of the worst kind,” 
Blair muttered, his flashing eyes fixed 
on the stranger as he dived through the 
nearest opening in the fringe of bushes, 
“Tl catch you, my friend, redhanded., 
It’s little use handing you: over to the 
police without absolute proof of your 
guilt.” 

He waited the best part of an hour, 
till the last light in the great house 
went out, and only the stillness of death 
hung about the parkland, 
Then he quietly examined the hole in 
the wall, stepped out accurately the dis- 
tance from it to the mansion, and hav- 
ing made a few calculations, retired to 


sleeping 


his own room to spend the dragging 
hours of darkness in ceaseless labor. 
From the desk in his room to the 
tree nearest the cavity destined to re- 
length of 


ceive the money he ran a 
insulated wire, which he connected with 
an electrical apparatus, so arranged that 
the slightest interference with the aper- 
ture, would ring a bell in the house. 
Che rest of the trap must wait to be 
baited when her ladyship had_ the 
money. 

It was close upon eight on the fol- 
lowing night when the ever-watchful 
Blair saw the girl 
grounds. He was in time to 


steal across. the 
see her 
place a small package behind the stone, 
and withdraw. A few 
he had the parcel of bank notes in his 
hands. With a low laugh, he thrust 
them into his pocket, putting a paper- 
filled envelope in their place. He must 


minutes later, 


work silently and expeditiously, for at 
any time now the blackmailer might 
appear. Laying a loaded revolver on 
the grass beside him, he finished his 
preparations—a layer of aniline dye 
powder concealed above the package in 
such a manner that the moment it was 
would fall and 


touched, the powder 








.) 


if 
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stain the hands of the blackmailer a 
brilliant purple hue. 

“With Luke waiting for the bell to 
ring and me keeping watch here, the 
villain should have a warm time,” he 
reflected. “For one thing, wash his 
hands as much as he may, he'll not rid 
them of this purple stain.” 

He drew back into the shelter and 
waited patiently. Nine—half past nine 
—a quarter to ten. Then there was a 
sudden brushing aside of the bushes 
and a human form crept like a shadow 
of evil toward the hole in the wall. 

Blair watched, balancing the revolver 
in his hand. 

“By all that’s wonderful, I believe 
the scoundrel has sent some one else 
to do his dirty work,” he muttered in 
amaze, for the shadowy form in no wise 
coincided with the tall, well-built fig- 
ure of the mysterious bookmaker. 

Now quick light fingers were busy 
removing the stone; the faint tinkle of 
a bell sounded far off. Blair stepped 
silently forward as the miscreant arose, 
envelope in hand. 

“Stand quite still or I shall shoot,” 
he said, coming out of the gloom and 
pointing the weapon straight at the 
other. The figure spun round with a 
cry. Blair stepped back, too surprised 
to speak. The blackmailer-thief was a 
woman! A young and pretty woman, 
too, who faced him with cool defiance 
written in every line of her. 

“Well, and what do you want with 
me? I’m not a thief to be covered with 
a revolver,” she said quite calmly. 

Blair for the moment was nonplused. 
“I accuse you of attempting to steal a 
package of bank notes,” he said, going 
a step closer as the girl slipped the en- 
velope into the pocket of her coat. 

“And I absolutely deny having done 
anything of the kind. I have taken 
nothing from anybody,” the girl an- 
swered defiantly. 

“But you have from the hole in that 
wall,” protested Hugh. 


The girl frowned in well-assumed 
perplexity. 

“Hole in what wall? I haven’t been 
near any wall, or seen a hole. My dear 
man, you’re mad.” 

“Show me your hands.” 
manner was determined. 

The girl held them out in the light 
of the moon. A cry of terror burst 
from her lips as she saw the great pur- 
ple stains. 

“You've tricked me,” she cried, turn- 
ing to run, but Blair was swift to catch 
her in a restraining grip. 

“I’m sorry, but you must come with 
me,’ he said. “You are the accomplice 
or the tool of a dangerous blackmailer, 
and I’ve no alternative but to hand you 
over to the police.” 

A look of awful fear stamped itself 
on the pretty features. 

“No, no, you mustn’t do that,” she 
whispered breathlessly. “If you do, 
I'll speak out before the whole world. 
i” 

Blair loosened his grasp and stared 
at her fixedly. “Who are you and how 
came a girl like you into the hands of 
such a man?” he asked curiously. 

‘or answer she took the stolen pack- 
age from her coat and thrust it into his 
hands. 

“There you are! ‘There are your pre- 
cious bank notes. I admit I stole them,” 
she answered recklessly. “As for the 
blackmailer who would have had them, 
I don’t know who he is, and I don't 
care. Now, if you want to, hand me 
over to the police. I'll tell you who-l 
am. My name is Stella Christine 
Dare!” 


Blair’s 


” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MYSTERY UPON MYSTERY. 
AD Blair but known, tl 
least a considerable part of the 
problem he had set himself to solve, 
lay to his hand. Another word from 
the girl, the declaration of her true 


ie key to at 
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identity as the young Earl of Den- 
more’s secret wife, and a great tragedy 
might have been averted. Instead, in 
a moment of time, the situation took a 
new and dramatically unexpected turn. 

“Yes! I’m Stella Christine Dare,” 
repeated the frightened girl defiantly. 
“IT suppose you know all the people up 
at the big house and everything about 
them ?” 

“IT ought to, to’ ;jthe 
estate,” Hugh replied severely. “And 
I suppose you know, that your at 
tempted theft of this,” tapping the 
packet, “‘renders you liable to a long 
term of imprisonment. Now, then, tell 
me the real name of your accomplice?” 

His sternness of manner frightened 
her the more. With a little 
burst into-tears and buried her scared 
white face in her hands. 
horror-distorted 
the mental 
court, herself 
charged with theft; a sentence, perhaps 
as this man had suggested, of 
servitude. the 
pose in coming to Craig-y-Byrn_ that 
she thought only 
into 


being factor 


sob, she 
3efore her 
imagination, rose up 
vision of a crowded police 
standing in the dock, 
penal 
For moment her put 
night, was forgotten; 
of this fresh perilous 
which she had put herself. 

“You must not hand me over to the 
police,” she cried. him 
with hands outstretched in supplication 
“Give me one more chance; | will tell 
you everything.” 

The grimness on Blair’s strong face 
hid the pity in his heart. His one 
chance now of getting the truth out of 
this wretched woman was to dwell on 
her fancied liability to a criminal prose 
cution, of which apparently she 
in such dread. 

“You have lent yourself to a seriou 
crime—a crime punishable by a long 
term of penal You must 
realize that the best thing you can do 


position, 


approaching 


stood 


servitude. 


is to make a clean breast of the whole 
affair.” 
“And you must realize that you have 


no right to ask another single question 
of this woman.” 

The words were spoken in strong 
resolute. tones by a man who came 
boldly forward from the shelter of the 
trees where he had lain concealed, an 
unseen witness of the whole affair. To 


Blair’s astonishment, he now stepped 
quickly between him and_ the girl. 
Hugh failed, of course, to see the 


wink which the 
gave her, or the reassuring pressure of 
his hand on her trembling arm. 

\s he turned and revealed himself 
fully in the light of the moon, a gasp of 
amazement broke from Blair 

“The blackmailer!”’ he cried, gripping 
his revolver tightly in his pocket. “1 
fancy you and I have a little matter 
of business to settle.” 

The 


smiled amusedly 


warning newcomer 


man with the sandy whiskers 
“f bee your pardon. 
You applied quite an insulting term to 
me. May T ask on what vou base your 
accusation 2” 

\fter 
all, it might be a difficult matter to bring 
this man; an 


slair was mentally nonplused 
home his charge against 
impossible one if Lady (Grace refused 
to press it. 


The disguised Forger Gordon read 


the indecision in the younger man’ 
face and pursued his advantage 
“Look here, my good fellow, T don’t 


know who you are, or what you are, 
felt safe 
another 

Dare’s 


or on what ground you have 
in accusing my friend,” giving 
Stella 


arm, which he still retained, “but you 


reassuring pressure to 


have accused me of being a blackmailer 
Have you proof or witness, to back 
vour charge?” 

Blair’s brain worked at lightning 


speed His plan to catch Brock 
field red-handed had gone awry, owing 
to the al on the scene 
of the girl calling herself Stella Dare 
[ other, 


For 
who should have bee: 


unexpected 


Arriy 


some reason or Luke the 


valet, present as 


a witness to assist in the task of identi 
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fication, had failed to answer the warn- 
ing summons of the electric bell. And 
then, was he serving her ladyship’s best 
interests just at the moment, in bring- 
ing to bay this clever scoundrel, who 
might at any moment retaliate by drag- 
ging to light the secret in her life, which 
she was so anxious should remain hid- 
den? For the moment the wise policy 
was to realize the insecurity of his own 
justiable but precarious position, and 
to play a waiting game. 

“T must remind you that you are a 
trespasser on this estate, and that I have 
the power to hand you over to the 
police, who, on hearing my story, might 
see fit to interrogate you more closely 
than you would care,” Hugh said 
quietly. 

Mr. Brockfield gave a loud laugh. 
“By all means do what you like. Only 
I warn you—you have no charge to 
make against this young lady.” 

“Not of attempting to steal?” asked 
Blair. 

“Stealing what? I can tell you, my 
too clever friend. Of stealing a packet 
of worthless paper! My dear Miss 
Dare, you need not be frightened of 
this man. If he gave you in charge for 
attempted theft, the amount at stake 
is so small, you might possibly get a 
week’s imprisonment. In the circum- 
stances, we can leave him to take what 
action he pleases. He has made a 
charge against me which he cannot sub- 
stantiate.’” The Forger had it on his 
lips to say “daren’t,” but restrained 
himself. “And now he has tried to 
bluff you. VPermit me, sir, to take 
charge of Miss Dare, and to offer you 
my card in case you should wish to put 
this little matter into the hands of the 
authorities. My name is Brockfield, 
Hammond Brockfield. I am a com- 
mission agent, otherwise a bookmaker, 
living in Hans Road, Epsom. Any 
further information I shall be happy 
to supply.” 

He raised his hat in mock politeness 


and linking Miss Dare’s arm in his own, 
moved away. It was a piece of daring, 
of colossal impudence, such as no man 
less clever than Forger Gordon would 
have cared to attempt. 

Blair stared after the retreating 
couple, chagrin on his face. 

“Round number one, and the results 
about even,” he muttered grimly. 
“Whoever you are, Mr. Brockfield, 
you're clever enough to rely on her 
ladyship to shield you. But you’ve 
missed the money, and thereby left a 
very strong card in my hands.” 

He was debating as he went back 
toward the house, whether or not to 
return that night, restore the five thou- 
sand pounds to the unhappy girl, and 
tell of his trap to catch Mr. Brockfield, 
when Luke dashed out of the house and 
ran like the wind down the drive. 

Hugh saw by the man’s face that 
something was amiss. 

“Stop, Luke, what is it?’ he cried, 
springing forward and catching the 
valet by the arm. 

“Her ladyship has gone, sir. We can 
find her nowhere,” Luke gasped, breath- 
ing heavily. “She’s gone away with- 
out leaving a trace behind her. His 
lordship’s mad with anxiety. She’s 
clean disappeared.” 

Blair was too surprised to speak. 
Mystery upon mystery, tragedy upon 
tragedy, and everything centering 
around the life of the beautiful girl 
he loved. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN THE FORGER’S POWER. 


Ms&: BROCKFIELD, alias Forger 

Gordon, was courtesy and con- 
sideration itself to the pretty chorus 
girl. 

“The best thing you can do, for the 
time being, is to put a little distance 
between yourself and Craig-y-Byrn,” 
he said, leading her across the park 
rapidly, to the public road. “That fac- 
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tor’s a nasty sort of fellow; and what- 
ever your reason for going to the place 
might have been, you can bet he’ll try 
and make trouble out of it.” 

Under the influence of his cool self- 
reliance, Stella felt all her fears fast 
vanishing. 

“I’m glad you came up when you 
did, sir. As you say, that man might 
have made it very awkward for me,” 
she said, glancing shyly into the other’s 
face. 

The Forger smiled. “You're right, 
my dear, he would have done. You see, 
he might have had you charged for 
stealing five thousand pounds in bank 
notes, really a very serious offense.” 

“But you said they weren't bank 
notes there. I thought they were,” she 
replied innocently. 

“Oh, did you? And how came you 
to know anything about them at all?” 

The girl gave an odd laugh. “You’ve 
done me a service; I guess we may as 
well be frank with each other. I meant 
to go to Craig-y-byrn last night to see 
—well, never mind whom. Accidentally 
I stumbled across a man and a young 
lady. The man—! couldn’t see either 
of them at all clearly in the dark—was 
trying to get money from the woman— 
blackmail, that factor would have 
called it. The girl promised to let him 
have it, five thousand pounds, which she 
said she’d hide the next night“in that 
tumble-down old wall.” 

“T see. So you thought you might 
as well be on the spot first and lift the 
booty?” the Forger said. “That’s a 
dangerous and damaging admission to 
make, young lady, but as you’ve made 
it, I may just as well share confidences. 
I was to be the lucky recipient of that 
bundle of bank notes, only the clever 
young man forestalled me, and _inci- 
dentally you, by taking them himself 
and substituting a packet of blank 
papers. I was on the scene just after 
he had made the exchange and guessed 
he had laid a trap for me, so thought 


it better to keep in the background a 
bit. Then, lo and behold, you came 
upon the scene.” 

“Well, we were both out to do our- 
selves a bit of good,” she answered de- 
fiantly. “Now, Mr. Brockfield, how do 
we stand in this affair? I reckon I’m 
some in your debt, though we’ve both 
missed a haul.”’ 

She stopped before him in the road- 
way, an alluringly attractive and reck- 
less young woman. The Forger, ever 
susceptible to feminine charms; let his 
glance wander approvingly over the 
well-modeled figure. It came to rest on 
the vivacious, pretty face 

“Tt don’t at all see why you and I 
shouldn’t do business, young lady,” he 


said at length. “Your object at Craig- 
y-Byrn was the same as mine—to get 
money.” 

“How do you know?” she asked col- 
oring. 

“Because, my dear Miss Dare, you 


happen to have been lucky and clever 
enough, some while back, to inveigle 
young Lord Markley, he then was, 
into a secret marriage.” 

“You know that?” she cried, start- 
ing away from him in feat 

“Don’t be frightened.”” The 
manner was reassuring. “I ma 
business to know most things about 
I know perfectly 


l-orger’s 
ke it my 
everybody I meet. 
well what you are after. Having com- 
promised yourself in another direction, 
after having received money from 
Markley to keep your mouth shut——” 

“Money which nearly landed me in 
Sing Sing on the other side,” interjected 
the girl hotly. 

“That’s neither here nor there. You 
now want to squeeze the poor young 
Earl of Denmore—who, since you last 
saw him, has succeeded to his uncle’s 
title—for a bit more, on pain of dis- 
closing your identity.” 

“VYou’re real smart in knowing all 


this about me,” the girl whispered. 
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“But wouldn’t you do the same under 
the circumstances ?” 

“Precisely, only you’re working the 
wrong way. You see, you’re going on 
the assumption that the man you mar- 
ried secretly has a lot of money to play 
with—which he hasn’t. Now, if you'll 
come in with me, and leave me to work 
the oracle, I'll get you thousands, when 
you'd get only hundreds, perhaps less.” 

It was one of the Forger’s master 
strokes. Nothing more lucky for him 
could have happened than this chance 
meeting with Stella Dare, the entry of 
whose marriage he had erased months 
before from the register in Radley 
sridge Church. Then, too, he had in 
his possession the marriage certificate 
which Alan had given him, and which 
he had pretended to burn. This alone, 
he knew, would convince Lady Grace. 

His cunning brain realized the situ- 
ation in a flash, when, an unseen wit- 
ness of Miss Dare’s discovery by Hugh 
Blair, he seized the opportunity of ren- 
dering the girl a service and of getting 
her, at one bold stroke, into his power. 
With the earl’s real wife as his ally, he 
held a fortune in his hands. 

“Is that so? Isn’t he well off now 
he’s an earl?” asked the chorus girl in 
surprise. 

“My dear, though there’s pots of 
money in the family—millions I was al- 
most going to say—he hasn’t a stiver to 
bless himself with. Take the matter 
into your own hands, go to the earl, who 
is still ill and in a very precarious con- 
dition, I think, and try to get money out 
of him. You won’t succeed, because he 
hasn't got it. Insist on being proclaimed 
his wife. What’s an empty title 
worth ?” 

“Not a bean without heaps of cash 
to fling about.” 

“That’s my idea. Now, just you 
make up your mind to come in with 
me. Mr. Brockfield holds all the cards, 
and don’t forget Mr. Brockfield can 
play ‘em when the time comes. Here’s 
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my little car. Now, Miss Dare, what’s 
it going to be? Are we in this deal to- 
gether, or do we go separate ways?” 

His masterfulness, his almost un- 
canny knowledge of her past, swept 
her off her feet. 

“T guess I’m in for good or evil,” 
she answered, laughing recklessly. 

“Then let me help you in.” He took 
her hand and assisted her into the car. 
“For more reasons than one, you and I 
don’t want to touch the railway here- 
abouts to-night. We shall be in Perth 
before twelve. I hired this little rattle- 
trap there. I must catch the eight 
twenty-five to London in the morning. 
My dear, I think our meeting is going 
to be a good layout for both of us.” 

He started the engine and the rubber- 
tired wheels rolled silently down the 
dusty white road. Mile after mile was 
covered at a good speed, and already 
the lights of Perth threw a visible glow 
into the sky. ‘Twenty paces ahead a 
couple of uniformed men leaped into 
the roadway and with upraised warning 
hands, barred the way. 

“The police. Great Scott! What 
does this mean?” the Forger muttered 
under his breath. 

“Stop in the law’s name!” cried the 
foremost officer. 

Forger Gordon stopped his car in- 
stanty. He saw motorcycles by the 
roadside and realized that an attempt 
to escape by running past the police- 
men would be futile. 

“Well, gentlemen, what can I do for 
you?” he asked courteously. 

For answer, the policeman flashed a 
lamp over the frightened, crouching fig- 
ure of the girl. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, turning to his 
companion. “It’s not her; we’ve made 
a mistake. Lady Grace Markley has 
disappeared, and instructions have been 
given to us to find her,” he continued, 
turning to the Forger. “We thought 
perhaps ii 

“That’s all right, officer; wish you 
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luck,” the Forger called back, increas- 
ing the speed of the motor car once 
more. “I hope you'll find her. All the 
same,” he added to himself, “you'll 
have a job, for her ladyship is by this 
time pretty well in my hands!” 


XXIV. 


SEQUE! 


CHAPTER 
THE AMAZING 

HE attempt to secure from his un- 

happy victim the very needful 
sum of money having for the time 
failed, the Forger, always a man of 
bold rapid action, had need to resort 
immediately to other means for replen- 
ishing his now practically exhausted 
exchequer. The projected robbery of 
gold bars from the South Eastern Rail- 
way Company’s continental train prom- 
ised the easiest and quickest solution 
to his momentary pressing difficulties. 
Besides, he had arranged with the 
scoundrelly Pierce to meet the ex-con- 
vict Agar, the dishonest guard Burgess, 
and the easily corrupted youth, Tester, 
in London and to provide them with 
such help and advice as might make the 
theft of the bullion a practical and 
speedy reality. 

Accordingly, having satisfied himself 
that the girl, Dare, could be relied upon 
to act only on his instructions, in the 
projected scheme of blackmail, he in- 
stalled her in a nicely furnished flat in 
Bloomsbury and, on the following Mon- 
day evening, set out to rejoin Benjamin 
at the coiner’s den in the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road. 

Benjamin, as usual, was busy with 
his work. For a few moments the 
lorger watched his clever subordinate 
in silence. The fat man’s big hands 
moved with remarkable quickness and 
dexterity. From a little heap of gold 
coins, he took one after another, put 
coins he took one after another, put 
with a clip. Next he made an adjust- 
ment with copper wire, immersed the 
coin in a bath of cyanide of potassium 


and set an electric battery going. In 
a short while, the sweated coin was 
taken out and carefully weighed. Then, 
when the last coin was finished, the 
saturated acid was subjected to a simple 
process, by means of which the gold 
deposit was extracted. 

“There, sir, that’s not a bad little lot,” 
the fat man cried, fumbling in his vest 
pocket and producing the ever-present 
jew’s-harp on which he played a short 
selection of second-rate music. I’ve 
done two hundred and fifty sovereigns 
to-day, and from each I’ve sweated 
nearly two bobs’ worth of gold.” 

“A better and a safer game than coin- 
ing, I should * remarked the 
Forger, weighing several of the sweated 
“I’m glad to see you've 
got some cash in hand, too,” he went 
on, sweeping a handful of light sov- 
ereigns into his pocket. “I want all 
I can get just now. Be quick, Benjy,” 
glancing at his watch. 
will be here soon and 
them to see us at this game. 
did you get on with her ladyship?” 

Benjamin never stopped in his task 
of clearing up. “As soon as I got your 
code telegram, sir, telling me what you 
wanted done, I set about looking for 
a house in Clapham. I found just the 
ideal place—a small villa, with a big 
garden, shut in by a high wall. TI fixed 
up with the owner, paid a year’s rent, 
and prepared the upstairs set of rooms. 
One in the top, I padded and barred. 
She’s going in there at the first sign of 
trouble.” 

A huge smile wreathed the fat man’s 
oily, dead-white face and the green eyes 
twinkled venomous!y 

The Forger watched him, a satisfied 
grin lurking about his cruel lips. 

“You're a heartless wretch, Benja- 
min; the most devilishly heartless 
wretch that ever walked in the sem- 
blance of a man. Still, it’s got to be 
done. I realized that very shortly after 
Blair shoved his nose into things. I 


think, 


coins critically. 


“Those fellows 
we don’t 


Now, how 


want 
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gave her till half past seven last night 
to plant the money, then sent her a 
telegram from Dunkeld post office near 
the-Athol Arms, saying she must go to 
London at once, on a matter of life 
or death. Not knowing whether the 
police were on my track, or whether it 
was some new phase of her brother’s 
secret marriage business, which has al- 
most driven her mad, I was sure she’d 
act immediately. I hold the key to her 
future happiness and the earl’s as well, 
so you see, she’s got to do just what I 
tell her. Besides, Blair’s taking a hand 
in the game. That makes it absolutely 
necessary to get her ladyship into my 
power without a moment’s delay.” 

He lit a cigar and faced Benjamin 
coolly. 

“Well, I met her, sir, all right. She 
didn’t know me in my disguise. I said 
I was the representative of Mr. Brock- 
field whom she also knew under another 
name, and that she was to come with me 
to a house in Clapham and wait until 
you arrived. And there she is now.” 

“Good! Tl see her as soon as I’m 
through with Pierce and his crowd. 
Benjy, my bonny fat lad, we’re on lots 
of things all at once. Out of the gold- 
bar robbery we ought to net at least a 
couple of thousand; now I’ve got Lady 
Grace a prisoner, I can squeeze her for 
any sum as the price of her freedom, 
and when I’m through with that little 
lot,:I’ve got a nice little girl, who’s go- 
ing to tap the earl for a bit, for don’t 
forget, Lady Grace, on her wedding 
day, told me she meant to make over to 
Denmore a cool five and twenty thou- 
sand a year. Unfortunately, the five 
thousand I should have got that fool 
Blair’s taken possession of.” 
skipped a_ sand 


Benjamin dance 


shuffle on the dusty floor, finally col- 
lapsing breathlessly into the rickety 
chair. 

“Five, six, seven, eight, nine. It’s 
nine o'clock,” he whispered in a low 
voice, raising his hands. 

7C Ds 


“Here are 


our visitors; I must make them wel- 
come.” 

From a cupboard he drew out a 
couple of bottles of whisky and a tray 
of tumblers, which he had just time to 
set down before. unlocking the strong 
door. Pierce, looking more cunning 
than ever, seeing that he had assumed 
an air of superiority over his asso- 
ciates, entered first and extended his 
hand familiarly to the emperor of 
crime. 

“How dor These are my friends,’ 
he said gayly, screwing his ratlike face 
into the semblance of a grin. ‘Knew 
you’d be glad to welcome ’em.” 

The Forger shot him a steely pene- 
trating glance which sent shivers down 
Pierce’s spine; he slunk back and left 
Burgess, Agar and Tester to introduce 
themselves. 

The ex-convict, Agar, stared in per- 
plexity at the man, who gave him with 
his hand-grip the secret sign which told 
him that he too had seen the inside of 
a prison; then he brought Tester for- 
ward. 

“This is our rising star of hope,” he 
said, laughing; whereat a_pale-faced, 
anzmic-looking youth, loudly and dan- 
dyishly dressed, advanced and gave the 
Forger a clammy set of fingers. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Tester. Join 
me in a smoke, won’t you? Benjamin, 
look after my guests. Get chairs for 
them, you thundering fool. Gentlemen, 
fill your glasses and drink first to the 
success of the enterprise.” 

“The enterprise ; the enterprise,” they 
reéchoed in chorus, and the tumblers 
clinked merrily till the Forger com- 
manded silence. 

“The object of our meeting is known 
to us all,” he said, producing a note- 
book, to which he made frequent refer- 
ence. “You, gentlemen, have all agreed 
to enter on a profitable and profit-shar- 
ing scheme upon which you feel your- 
selves in want of more detailed advice. 
That scheme is the acquiring—I was 
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almost on the point of saying theft, but 
I believe that is a word never used in 
our confraternity—the acquiring of a 
large consignment of gold bullion and 
specie. Mr. Burgess, can you give us 
the date when the next considerable 
consignment takes place?” 

“According to Mr. Tester, sir, who 
has the advices through his hands, one 
for eighteen thousand pounds will be 
made a week from to-day.” 

The guard set down his glass and 
Tester blushed with pride. 

“That’s so, sir,” he ventured. “Three 
firms in London are consigning it.” 

“T see. And how is the gold gener- 
ally sent?” 

“Tn strong wooden boxes, iron bound. 
There will be three. Each box is 
locked with one of Dean’s patent locks. 
It’s the keys of those we need most, 
sir,” 

The Forger laughed. “So I under- 
stand. Where are they generally kept?” 

“In the traffic superintendent’s office, 
on a hook just inside his desk. I daren’t 
risk taking them, sir, even for a min- 
ute.” 

“Just describe to me, Mr. Tester, the 
exact situation of the superintendent’s 
office.” 

“Well, sir, you know the main-line 
down platform at London Bridge? 
Well, it faces that.” 

“And is the door generally open? 

“Yes, sir, always during the day. 
The boss sees all the mail trains out.” 

“Good! Benjamin, you hear that? 
It’s too risky for Mr. Tester to get those 
keys. Look up the times of the mail 
rains out to-morrow. I believe it’s 
about half past three. I'll be on the 
platform, engaging the superintendent 
in conversation. You must slip into 
the office and take a wax impression 
of the keys. I will get the duplicates 
made. It is most necessary that Mr. 
Tester should do nothing whieh would 
direct suspicion toward him, or the 
whole venture will be spoiled. Now, 


Pierce, I asked you to ascertain the 
different weights of various-sized boxes 
containing gold.” 

Pierce ferreted out a slip of paper, 
“Six thousand pounds worth, without 
the case, weigh exactly one hundred 
and twelve pounds,” he said, referring 
to his figures. 

“Right. Then you, Burgess, and you, 
Agar, make a point of buying a hun- 
dredweight of lead shot each, during 
the next few days. You can get it at 
Machett’s lead works in the Hunger- 
ford Bridge Road. This you must 
bring with you on the appointed day, 
sewn up in small pouches and bags and 
put in luggage boxes in the guard’s van. 
Burgess, arrange with Pierce to receive 
the luggage, put it aside and have it 
ready to take the place of the gold bars. 
I shall secrete myself in your van and, 
at the proper moment, you will assist 
me to make the exchange. Anything 
else?” 

“But what’s to be done with the bul- 
lion when we've got it?’ asked Agar. 

“I’m coming to that,” the Forger re- 
plied. ‘You and Pierce will engage a 
first-class compartment on the boat 
train which Burgess says leaves London 
Bridge at three twenty-two. There'll 
be so much swag that we must divide 
it. You, Pierce, had better get out at 
Redhill, the first stop. Leave your bag 
filled with lead in the guard’s van; Bur- 
gess and [I will fill that with gold first, 
and Burgess will hand it out at Red- 
hill. The Continental’s due there at 
foureseven. There’s a train back to 
town at four-twelve, reaching London 
at four forty-seven. Go with the stuff 
to this address, and teil the lady there 
that Mr. Brockfield sent you, and that 
you're to wait till he comes.” 

He scribbled the 
Dare’s apartment in Bloomsbury and 


address of Stella 


handed it to Pierce. 


“Agar and I will land with the rest 


1 . 
‘Kkly as 


at Folkstone and return as qui 
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we can. We shall all meet at the house 
in Bloomsbury. Gentlemen, one more 
drink, a wee deoch an’ doris, before we 
0.” 

They filled their glasses and dis- 
cussed a few more details until, at a 
sign from the Forger, Benjamin let 
them out onto the dark stairs. By the 
light of an electric torch, he saw them 
to the front door. One by one, they 
passed like birds of ill-omen, into the 
night. Benjamin, from the shadows, 
watched them go; for a minute or two 
longer, he remained crouching in the 
half-open doorway. A man was walk- 
ing leisurely down the road. He 
stopped on the far side of the street, 
halting a few yards where Ben- 
jamin was hidden and glanced search- 
ingly about him. Every house and win- 
dow was subjected to his swift scrutiny ; 
he seemed peculiarly interested in the 
upper floor of Benjamin’s hiding place. 


from 


Now the yellow glare from the flick- 
ering street lamp fell for a second on 
his face. In a flash Benjamin stepped 
back, silently locked and bolted the 
door, and sped up the creaking stairs. 
His heavy face was corpselike when he 
broke in on Forger Gordon's quiet re- 
flections. 

“Hello! What the devil’s wrong 
with you?” Saward cried, springing up 
and whipping an automatic from his 
pocket. 

lor answer Benjamin opened a door 


and took out the remaining store of 
gold. “The police, the police are com- 
ing,” he panted, turning out the gas. 


“T saw Inspector Darville watching the 
house. Hark! There goes his whistle. 
It’s a raid.” 

It looked indeed as though, at last, 
Forger Gordon and his accomplice wer¢ 
from which there was no 


in a trap 


escape. 
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another installment of this serial. 
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ITH a scowl on his classic 
features, Ambrose Hazelton 
opened the door and reluc- 
tantly admitted a_ short, 
slightly stoop-shouldered man with 
small and greedily glittering eyes, a 
creased face of leathery hue, thin lips 
that were twisted into a smug grin, 
and a black tangled beard. The 
visitor wore a_ soup-stained and 
tightly buttoned Prince Albert, trousers 
that bagged sadly at the knees, and he 
held a squat derby in his hand as, with 
repeated twists and jerks of the head, 
he stepped into the room. 

“Mosher,” said Hazelton sharply, “I 
have told you several times that you 
must not come to my apartment. Your 
visits are not particularly flattering.” 





‘ 


“You forced me to come, my dear 
the visitor cackled apol- 
friends fail to 
with me, I have 


Mr. Hazelton,” 
ogetically. “When my 


keep their appointments 


to look them up. A poor man like 
me——” 

“Shut up!” growled Hazelton dis- 
gustedly. “I meant to call at your 


office Tuesday evening, as I had prom- 
professional acquaint- 
What do you 


ised, but some 


ances dropped in on me. 
want °” 
Mosher 


his hands, palms 


‘A little on account, if you 


spread out 
turned up. 
Busi- 


please, my dear Mr. Hazelton 


ness—— 


“T haven’t a cent to-day. I expect a 
remittance toward the end of next 
week.” 

“T was hoping you would be able to 
pay me something to-day.” A look of 
grief came into Mosher’s face. “Your 
brother “ 

Hazelton interrupted with a disdain- 
ful chuckle. “You ought to know by 
this time that my brother won't ad- 
vance me a single dollar,” he declared 
scornfully. “He has queer ideas in re- 
gard to money, Mosher. Instead of 
easing my way through this vale of 
tears with an occasional advance, he 
prefers that I shall get it all in a lump 
sum after he has gonc to his eternal 
reward. What's your hurry, anyway? 
I’m my brother’s sole heir, and you will 
get all that’s coming to you as soon as 
he cashes in. It’s only a matter of 
time—perhaps a year or two—and you 





can afford to wait.” 

Mosher sighed heavily; then a crafty 
eleam crept into his deep-set eyes, and 
his smile narrowed into a thin streak 
suggestive of impish cunning. 

“You never can tell,” he declared 
solemnly. ‘Some folks hang on a long 
time after they should be dead. Your 
brother may live longer than you, un- 
less——” 

The last word of the unfinished sen- 
tence was spoken in a tone that caused 


Hazelton to check himself abruptly i 
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the act of lighting a cigarette. He 
peered sharply into the face of his 
creditor, wreathed in an insinuating 
grin. The flickering flame bit his fin- 
gers and he flung the unused match 
away. For several moments the two 
men gazed steadily into each other’s 
eyes. 

“Unless what?” demanded Hazelton 
in low, thick accents. 

Mosher did not answer, but his 
queerly glinting eyes searched Hazel 
ton’s face. Half a minute passed in 
silence while each tried to read the 
other’s thoughts. 

“You’re a devil, Mosher!” muttered 
Hazelton at last, his words scarcely 
audible. 

The other man shrugged: his gawky 
shoulders and fingered the dilapidated 
derby. He backed slowly toward the 
door, his soul-searching eyes still fixed 
on Hazelton’s face. He gave a low, 
wheezy laugh as he opened the door 
and shuffled out. 

With a preoccupied air, Hazelton 

struck a match and lighted the cigarette 
that for several minutes had been 
drooping from a corner of his lips. 
His shrewd, pale-green eyes were still 
fixed on the door through which his 
visitor had departed. 
Unless ” he mumbled, echoing 
the money lender’s last word. “Queer 
that Mosher, too, should have thought 
of that.” 

Drawing a whiff of tobacco smoke 
into his lungs, he sat down before his 
little writing desk and crossed his legs. 
His eyes were cold and inscrutable, but 
something crawled and flickered be- 
neath the tan of his cheeks, hinting that 
the money lender’s cryptic word had 
found response in his innermost 
thoughts. 

Absently and with a thin smile play- 
ing about his lips, he picked up a pad 
of paper, took out his fountain pen, 
and with a steady, painstaking hand 
wrote the two words, “Rupert Hazel- 


J 


“ 





” 


ton.” He regarded the script admir- 
ingly, then rewrote the two words sev- 
eral times, until finally the sheet was 
filled with signatures. Then he took a 
rumpled envelope from the table 
drawer, drew out the inclosure, and 
carefully compared the name at the 
bottom with what he had just written. 

“Perfect! he exclaimed, a gratified 
twinkle in his eyes. “Shows what prac- 
tice does for a man. It has enabled 
me to imitate my brother’s signature 
so skillfully that 1 doubt whether even 
a handwriting expert would spot it as 
a forgery.” 

He returned the letter to its envelope 
and put it back in the drawer, then 
lighted a match, burned the paper on 
which he had practiced his brother’s 
uncouth and sprawling chirography, 
and destroyed all traces of his work in 
the washbowl in the adjoining bed- 
room. He was habitually cautious and 
believed in doing everything thoroughly. 
Every day for several months he had 
devoted an hour or more to the task 
of mastering the sharp angles and jerky 
curves of Rupert Hazelton’s signature, 
and this dabbling in the forger’s art 
was only one small detail of an elabor- 
ate and subtly conceived plot that had 
gradually taken shape in his mind. In 
addition to this accomplishment with 
the pen, he had trained himself to copy 
his brother’s stiffly precise gestures, 
studied curtness of manners, some- 
what rasping speech and meticulously 
exact phrasing, and after months of 
patient and persistent efforts he had 
acquired an efficiency approaching per- 
fection in simulating Rupert’s facial ex- 
pressions and general appearance. 

Being an actor by profession, Am- 
brose had found it a fascinating pas- 
time, and he had repeatedly told him- 
self that it had amounted to nothing 
else. To be sure, this dallying with 
Rupert’s handwriting, speech, manners 
and other characteritstics was all a part 
of the plot, but he had almost convinced 
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himself that the plot was merely one 
of those romantic fancies that men of 
imaginative minds weave for no other 
purpose than to afford an outlet for 
their mental energies. The fact that 
the plot possessed practical possibilities 
of a sinister nature only rendered it 
the more interesting and gave him all 
the thrills experienced by a child play- 
ing with fire. 

For instance, it was diverting to spec- 
ulate on what might happen it by 
chance his brother should suddenly and 
mysteriously disappear. Such an event 
was not altogether unthinkable, for 
Rupert had for several years been 
something of a man of mystery, and 
Ambrose had long suspected that he 
harbored a secret. With no other com- 
panion than an old and _ near-sighted 
housekeeper, Rupert lived in a large, 
bleak and singularly dispiriting house 
in the outskirts of Milwedo, an object 
of the neighbors’ untiring gossip and 
curiosity. He had no friends or even 
acquaintances, but lived the life of a 
leisurely and well-to-do recluse and, 
with rare exceptions, his movements 
were confined to walks in the orchard 
to the south of the house. As he had 
little or no intercourse with the outside 
world, it stood to reason that nobody 
really knew him. 

- The plot with which Ambrose’s mind 
had been toying was based on this cir- 
cumstance. If Rupert should disappear 
—and Ambrose’s plot was detailed 
enough to embody the exact manner 
of such a disappearance—he wondered 
whether a person having the knack of 
imitating his brother’s handwriting and 
counterfeiting his manners and general 
appearance, could not go to the ['irst 
National Bank of Milwedo and claim 
Rupert’s cash balance and the contents 
of his safe deposit box. The idea 
seemed daring and difficult at first 
glance, but Ambrose’s adroit and me- 
thodical mind had reduced every detail 
to a fine scientific point. 
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His sensitive soul shrank from the 
mere thought of acting upon the idea, 
but the plot appealed to his imagination 
as tantalizingly as MRupert’s _ three- 
quarters of a million appealed to his 
practical instincts. And there were 
moments when he cast pretense aside 
and frankly admitted to himself that 
the scheme might afford a convenient 
means to a highly desirable end. Now, 
as he watched the charred fragments 
of paper vanish in the drain pipe, he 
knew that all the time he had been 
actuated by a substantial motive, and 
that motive had been expressed in 
Mosher’s oracular, “Unless <i 

It was strange, he thought, that the 





money lender’s mind should have 
traveled in the same channel as _ his 
own. Without doubt, he reflected, 


Mosher had begun to worry about the 
ten thousand dollars due him, knowing 
that men like Rupert sometimes live to 
surprisingly mellow age, and so the 
wily old usurer had thought of a way 
to expedite matters. Of course, Mo- 
sher’s plan was crude and elementary, 
while Ambrose’s had been polished and 
trimmed to a state of perfection, but 
the fact that the same idea had sprouted 
in two different minds somehow sof- 
tened its ugly aspects. 

He turned aside and saw his strong, 
dispassionate features and tall, wiry 
figure reflected in the long cheval glass 
beside the washbowl, and suddenly it 
occurred to him that he had not shaved 
for a week. He wondered why, finally 
deciding that his subconscious mind 
had already started to put the plot into 
effect. In another day or two there 
would be a growth as stubby and bristly 
as that which adorned Rupert’s face, 
and the resemblance could be strength- 
ened by applying a tincture. Weeks of 
mental excitement had planted crow’s- 
feet in the regions of his lips and eyes, 
and these enhanced the marked natural 
likeness he had always borne to his 
brother. Rupert was bald, while Am- 
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brose had thick, wavy and glistening 
hair, but a razor would quickly remedy 
that. 

Making use of his talent for mimicry, 
he bent his shoulders forward a little, 
holding the left slightly lower than the 
right, and made a gesture with one 
hand. 

“We are doing very well,” he told 
the reflection in the mirror, twisting 
his lips into a crooked smile. 

The pose, gesture, voice and smile 
were Rupert’s. Ambrose knew _ that 
the imitation was excellent, for he had 
carefully studied his brother on the 
rare occasions when he had visited him 
in Milwedo. A plain, black suit of 
the kind Rupert always wore would 
strengthen the resemblance, and the 
effect would be still more emphasized 
by shaving the head. With a chuckle 
he lapsed back into his natural pose 
and reéntered the living room. He 
was about to sit down when a knock 
sounded on the door. 

A trifle flustered, and panting from 
the exertion of climbing two flights of 
stairs, his buxom and red-faced land- 
lady trundled into the room. 

“A telegram for you, Mr. Hazelton,” 
she announced, overwhelming  curi- 
osity written on her fat, good-natured 
face. 

Ambrose took the telegram, tore it 
at the margin plucked out the inclo 
sure, and read: 

\m wiring fifty dollars for 
RUPER 


Come at once. 
traveling expens¢ 
A faint smile curled his lips, and the 
hard, pale-green eyes twinkled as he 
read the telegram a second time. 
“Hope it isn’t bad news, Mr. Hazel 
ton,” ventured the landlady solicitously. 
Ambrose meditated for a moment, 
recalling Mosher’s sly leer and insinu- 
ating, “Unless——” 
“No,” he declared, “it’s just a trivial 
matter. Thank you, Mrs. Higgins.” 
With a careless motion he put the tele- 
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gram in his pocket, but the landlady 
remained standing, her brawny arms 
folded over the top of a chair. 

“Feeling all right, ain’t you, Mr. 
Hazelton?” she inquired anxiously. 

“Never felt better in my life. Why?” 

“T’ve been noticin’ that you haven't 
shaved lately. When my _ husband 
didn’t shave, it was a sure sign he was 
feelin’ bad. The last month before he 
died-——” 

“Oh, my health is all right,” inter- 
rupted Ambrose, forestalling a recital 
of the late Mr. Higgins’ declining days. 
“A bit tired—that’s all. ve been 
thinking of going away for a while.” 

“Well, I guess it would do you good,” 
remarked Mrs. Higgins. ‘“‘You’re not 
goin’ to be with the stock company this 
season ?” 

“T am not,” replied Ambrose, a trifle ° 
sharply. He had acted more or 
impulsively in declining the offer made 
by the manager of the stock company 
with which he had been connected for 
several seasons, and he had purposely 
refrained analyzing his motives. 
Now he saw them clearly. He had re- 
jected the manager’s offer for the same 
reason that had caused him to neglect 
to shave. He was done forever with 
the humdrum life and meager salary 
of a third-rate 

As soon as the landlady had departed, 
he drew the telegram from his pocket 

“Wonder what Rupert wants of me,’ 
he mused, grinning derisively as his 


less 


from 


actor. 
’ 


eyes again traveled over the typewritten 
lines. ‘“‘He’s sending me fifty—barely 
enough for railway fare, Pullman, and 
a few meals on the way. Just like 
Rupert. And there are exactly ten 
words in his telegram. That’s like him, 
What the devil can the old miser 
want, anyhow? H’m!” 

He crumpled telegram, then 
struck a match and burned it, disposing 
of the ashes in the washbowl. 

“T guess it’s fate,” he decided with 
a grim smile. 


too 


the 
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Some sixty hours later, in the gray 
dusk of an October evening, Ambrose 
Hazelton was approaching his brother’s 
house by a lonely road which skirted 
the western fringe of Milwedo. He 
walked rapidly, his coat tightly but- 
toned against the sting of the raw wind, 
and from time to time he looked back 
to quiet an instinctive fear of pursuit 
or espionage. While he knew that he 
had eliminated every risk and provided 
against every possible contingency, he 
felt a trifle nervous as the hour drew 
near when he was to put his brilliantly 
conceived plot into effect. 

Straining his supply of cash to the 
limit, he had traveled by a roundabout 
route, getting off the train at the second 
station from Milwedo and covering the 
remaining distance by foot; for it was 
of importance that his arrival should 
not be noticed. Now he slackened his 
pace, for it was not yet quite dark, and 
he did not care to reach the house until 
he could be sure that Rupert and the 
housekeeper had retired. 

As the high roof of the house loomed 
into view, he sat down on a fallen tree 
to rest and steel his nerves for the en- 
suing ordeal. While the plot had been 
tantalizing his imagination for months, 
his decision to execute it had been 
rather sudden, and the thought that 
in a short time he would be a murderer 
was somewhat terrifying. He tried 
to calm his nerves with the reflection 
that he had planned so shrewdly that 
detection would be practically impos- 
sible. Murderers, he had observed, 
usually came to grief through some 
fatal slip, and he had resolved that 
there should be no blundering in this 
case. 

“I’m safe enough,” was the conclu- 
sion of his trend of thought. “Nobody 
will know that there’s been a murder 
—noi till I'm at a safe distance, any- 


how. As long as the murder doesn’t 
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come out, there will be no investigation 
and no arrests. I have nothing to be 
afraid of—absolutely nothing.” 

He got up, looked about him care- 
fully, and cautiously approached the 
house. Leaving the road, he traversed 
a narrow strip of field, scaled the gar- 
den wall, and advanced warily among 
the trees. The residence stood isolated, 
its nearest neighbor being a good stone’s 
throw to the north, and he could not 
see a lighted window anywhere. Run- 
ning his eyes up and down and along 
the sides of the gloomy structure, he 
picked out the window of the room 
which his brother had always used as 
a bedchamber. He could reach it by 
forcing one of the lower windows, 
ascending the stairway, and turning 
down the corridor to the left. He knew 
that the housekeeper slept in a room 
adjoining the kitchen, and he thought 
he would have little or nothing to fear 
from her. 

A few moments later he was stand- 
ing on the ledge running along the base 
of the north wing of the house. After 
confirming his surmise that the window 
was securely latched, he thrust his el- 
bow against the pane, shattering the 
glass. The operation made a louder 
noise than he had expected, and he 
listened intently for several moments 
before he crawled through the open- 
ing. Evidently neither of the occu- 
pants had been disturbed, for he could 
not hear the slightest sound. Drawing 
a long breath of relief, he tiptoed across 
the floor, stepped through the door 
leading to the hall and the stairway, 
and was about to ascend when a click 
sounded somewhere in the darkness. 

The next instant, in a sharp electric 
glare, he saw a figure standing on the 
stairway landing and a_ harsh voice 
throw up his hands. 
staring at an 


ordered him to 
He obeyed instinctively, 
automatic that pointed straight at his 
head. The figure, arrayed in a long, 
dun-colored bathrobe, started to de- 














scend the stairs. It was his brother, 
Rupert. His face was white, and there 
was a look of terror in the dilated eyes, 
but the hand that held the weapon did 
not waver for an instant. 

“Rupert! exclaimed Ambrose, at 
last finding his voice. 

The other stopped, peered at him 
more sharply, and finally lowered the 
weapon. 

“You, Ambrose!” he gasped shakily. 

“Fine way to welcome a_ brother,” 
remarked Ambrose, rapidly regaining 
control of nerves. “May I put 
down my hands?” 


his 


“You may.” Rupert stepped down 
to the foot of the stairs, and his twitch- 
ing features and quick, jerky breath- 
ing indicated that he had been severely 
frightened. “I don’t understand,” he 
declared, putting the pistol in 
of the robe. 

He checked himself with a 
his blinking eyes regarding his 
perplexedly. 

‘Well, who did you think it was? 
inquired Ambrose. “You look as if 
you had seen a ghost. What 


afraid of °” 


a pocket 
“T thought it was-——” 


shrug, 
‘3 


are you 


“We will discuss that matter in the 
morning,” declared Rupert, slowly re 
covering his composure. “The auto 
matic alarm rang in my bedroom, and 
it startled me.” 

“Automatic alarm!” echoed Ambrose 
bewilderedly, for he had not 
that there were such appliances in the 
house, which contained little of suf- 
ficient value to burglars. “I 


known 


attract 
saw the whole place was dark and, not 
wishing to disturb you, | thought J 
in through the 


and find my way to one of the spare 


would crawl window 


bedrooms. I guess I must have gone 


about it pretty clumsily, for I tripped, 
fell against the window, and smashed 
the pane to pieces.” 

“Vou 


did not reply to my wire,” he observed 


Rupert looked at him keenly. 
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sternly, “and I had no means of know- 
ing whether or not you meant-to come.” 

“Didn’t 1?’ Ambrose spoke in in- 
nocent tones, though he had purposely 
neglected to answer the telegram. 
“How stupid of me! I must have for- 
gotten in the mad rush of getting ready. 
Your sort of swept me off my 
f Anything wrong?” 





wire 
reet. 4 
“T shall explain everything in the 
morning,” 1 Rupert, his forehead 


Salad 


wrinkled in a perplexed frown. “It is 
after ten. The last train from the 
West gets in at seven-fifteen. How did 
Otten!” 


“There was a smash-up on the road,” 
“The en- 
gine bumped into the caboose of a 
freight train, and we were stalled for 
over two hours.” 

Rupert evidently thought the ex- 
planation satisfactory, for a ghost of 
a smile wrinkled his white face. 

“IT am very glad to see you, Am- 
brose,” he declared sincerely. “In the 
morning you shall have a full explana- 
tion of everything. I am too upset to 
talk much to-night. You must be 
hungry. I will call Josephine and have 
her get you something to eat.” 

le stepped toward one of the inner 
doors, but Ambrose checked him, for 
it did suit his scheme to have the 
old housekeeper apprised of his arrival. 

“Let-the estimable old lady sleep in 
peace,’ he urged. “I’m not a bit 
hungry. Fact of the matter is that I 
stopped for a bite at the lunch counter 
All I want now. is a 
and about ten hours of 


interrupted Ambrose glibly. 


not 


in the depot. 
comfortable bed 
sleep.” 

Rupert 
turned and preceded him up the stairs. 


“Fast a 


you say, Ambrose.” 


As he followed, noticing that his 
g 

brother walked heavily and with a 

slightly limping gait, Ambrose made 


a quick movement toward his hip 
if to assure himself that a 
there. Reaching 


Rupert turned 


pocket, as if 
certain 
the 





Was 





head of the stairs, 
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to the right in the corridor, opened a 
door, and switched on the electric light. 

“The same room you had last time 
you were here,’ he observed in his 
rasping tones and precisely measured 
enunciation. “I am sure you will be 
comfortable.” 

For the moment, his back was turned 
on Ambrose, and he stood surveying 
the room as if to make sure that every- 
thing was in order. Ambrose squinted 
at the tall, slightly stooping figure, and 
then at the angular head, bald save for 
at the sides. For an 
instant within him shrank 
from the heinous deed he was about to 
commit, but in another moment he had 
overcome his scruples. As _ Rupert 
slowly turned toward the Aim- 
brose’s hand darted swiftly to his hip 
pocket 

“Good night, 

He broke off with 
steel in his 


fringe of g 








1 


something 


doc YT, 


Am— 


a gasp as he saw 


the glitter of brother’s 


raised hand. He dodged with surpris 
escaping the murderous 
the back 
later Am- 
throat. 
“Don’t 


ing agility, 
blow that had been 
of his head, but an instant 
brose’s wiry fingers were at his 


“Don’t!” he pleaded weakly 


. } 
aimed at 


” 


murd—— 
The 


\Ambrose’s fingers tightened. 


words choked in his throat as 
His hor- 
ribly staring eyes were full of fear and 


silent appeal. raised 


the weapon. It glinted for an instant 
over the victim’s head, then fell with 
savage force, lof a sudden Rupert’s 
body grew limp. Ambrose eased it 
to the flo 

When he arose, I we hite, 

keene hook } lf 1] ti ybed 
with fierce | n H natched 
a bottle from his pocl iwht it to 
his lips, and swallowed e Then 
he softly opened the door, stepped into 
the hall, and perked his ears. He could 
hear no sounds. Evidently the house- 
keeper had not been dist: ed by the 


scene just enacted. Though it had been 
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violent, he had taken pains to make as 
little noise as possible. 

He sat down and tried to steady his 
nerves, knowing that though the first 
and most difficult part of the plot had 
been safely accomplished, the remainder 
would require a cool head and sharp 
wits. Luckily the liquor had dulled 
his sense of horror without cl 
his brain, for he had been careful ta 
swallow just enough of it for a stiff 
stimulant. After a while, he was able 
his victim without emotion, 


ouding 


too look at 
refreshing his memory as to each de- 
tail of his brother’s and 
analyzing every characteristic 


appearance, 
coolly 
feature. 
Then, a cynical smile twitching his 
lips, he got up and set to work. He 
moved rapidly, but without making un- 
necessary noise, and he applied all his 
thoroughness and me- 


thodical habits of mind to the task. 


\n hour later he was standing before 
the mirror in Rupert’s bedroom. His 
back was bent, the left shoulder sagged 
a little, and he one of 
Rupert’s black and 
quated suits. His head was bald, save 
thin f the sides, 


and the lines of his face were set ina 


characteristic 


was attired in 


somewhat anti- 


for a frieze of gray at 


scowl. 


‘Almost perfect,” he soliloquized 


and the voice was Rupert’s. “A bald 
head and a few days’ erowth of 


1 


whiskers make all the difference in the 
world. 


thing about the whiskers 


Funny Rupert didn’t say any 
He looked 
queer way. Any 
ion handy. 


at them in a sort of 





how, [ had a good explana 
Vell, there’s just one more to do, 
and [U'll be hanged if I reli: 
ved back into the room where 


man lay, gathered his own 





a heap, and with an in 


turaed to 


the body and 


iar nen 
sight,” he mut 
» 


red, still speaking in Rupert’s rasp- 


precise tones. “I noticed a 
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heap of brush in the orchard. If I dig 
down deep, that'll be as good a place 
as any.” 

He tucked his belongings under one 
arm, meaning them the 
dead man, and lift the body 
from the floor. Suddenly he uttered a 
gasp, bundle 
from under his arm, a 
bulging eyes at a discoloration just 
above the wrist of his brother’s left 
hand. It livid mark etched in 
the skin, and da 
coiled snake. With eyes riveted to the 
tattooed design, he ground a curse be- 
tween his teeth. 

He had seen the curious mark on his 
previous visits to Milwedo, and Ru- 
pert’s answers to his questions about 
it had been so and that 
his fertile had instantly 
linked a mystery to the snakelike fig- 
ure. He had supposed it 
ated with some episode in his brother’s 
past, but he hac been able to 
learn its Though he had 
long been aware of its presence, he had 
failed to think of it while making his 
plans, and now he wondered whether 
he had made a ig 

A little chill traveled down hi: 


he w 


’ 1 
to bur with 


: 1 + 
stoppea U¢ 


the clothes dropped 
nd he stared with 
nr 
| 


Was a 


its outlines suggeste 


gruftt evasive 


imagination 


Was associ- 
never 


significance 


fatal oversight. 
spine, 
as seized with 


1 instant 
g of panic which 
the criminal 


and for a 


the feelin comes to 





covers that 
lt was 
without a 


) + 
I 


i 


when he di 
he has made a serious blunder. 
terribly 
similai 
posit 


clear to him that 


design on his own wrists, his 





as the dead man, be it ever so 





perfect in other respect 


s, would be only 


a piece of stupid bungling. Though 


Rupert had intimate acquaint- 


ances, the rsons with whom he 
1ad come have seen 


in contact must 
i aged 


1 1 


the mark, and Josephine, th 


housekeeper, would be sure to notice 


its absence from his wrist What was 
he to de 


The question was a poser, but the 
next moment he w: blandly, 


for his 


s smiling 


nimble wits hac 


already found . 
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a plan that would get him out of the 
predicament. He made precise meas- 
urements of the design. Then, taking 
a sheet of stationery and a pencil from 
a table, copied it carefully on the paper. 
r comparing it with the original to 
that the copy was 
rect in every detail, he folded the paper 
and put it in a pocket of the black suit 
he was wearing. 

A few minutes later, bending under 
the weight of a limp and lifeless figure, 
he stole softly out of the house and van- 
ished with his burden in the thick shad- 
ows of the orchard. 


make certain cor- 


III, 


‘Good merning, Josephine,” was 
Ambrose’s greeting to the housekeeper 
as he stepped into the gloomy and 
austerely furnished dining room at nine 
o'clock the next day. “I suppose you 
have noticed,” he added in rasping ac- 
ents, “that a burglar honored us with 


a visit last night.’ 


burgiai 





the woman 
I saw there was a 
broken in the library, but I 
ht the wind had done it.” 

i burglar.” Ambrose 
attacked his“oatmeal without relish as 
he spoke. 


r echoed 
“Alercy ! 
window 


tho 





it VaS a 


“Things have come to a fine 
pass when law-abiding citizens can’t 
sleep in peace. I grappled with the fel- 
low, and he scratched me with a knife.” 

He held up his left hand, to the wrist 
of which he had applied a bandage be- 
fore coming down to breakfast. For 
it would conceal very effec- 


tively the absence of the tattooed de- 


the prese it 


The woman, wrinkled, withered and 
hollow-eyed, stared at the bandage. 
‘6 ai ° . 1, 99 ° A 
just a tiny scratch,” explained Am- 
brose, feeling that he was playing his 
“but it bled a little, 
indkerchief around it. Too 
rascal got away from me. Did 


e disturb you: 


role to perfection, 
so I put ah. 
bad the 


the nois 
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“T didn’t hear a thing, but then I was 
always a sound sleeper. Are you sure 
the wound isn't serious? Wouldn't 
you like to have a doctor look at it?” 

Ambrose laughed. It was a perfect 
imitation of Rupert’s mirthless, low- 
toned laughter. “It isn’t at all serious,” 
he assured her; then remembering that 
his brother had been in the habit of put- 
ting such a question to her at break- 
fast, he added: “Any mail?” 

Josephine shook her head, covered 
with gray and tightly coiled hair. “No 
telegrams, either. About time you 
heard from your brother, Mr. Hazel- 
ton.” 

“T’ve almost given up hope,” de- 
clared Ambrose, scowling. He won- 
dered just how far Rupert had taken 
the housekeeper into his confidence. 
He had heard him talk about minor 
matters with her, but he doubted that 
she knew anything of his more in- 
timate affairs, since it would not 
have been in character for Rupert 
to discuss such business with anybody. 
Ile was curious to why his 
brother had summoned him, but he did 
not think it likely that Josephine was 
aware of the 

He ate sl 
every one of 
isms, and every moment gr 
confident of tl 
enterprise. [Ele noticed with satisfac- 


that Josephine seemed to be a 
| 


Kkne IW 


reason. 
carefuly reproducing 
Rupert’s little manner- 
wing more 


owly, 


1e complete success of his 
tion 
simple-minded, unimaginative woman, 
very devoted to her master. It 


clear that she suspected nothing, and 


was 


this was natural enough since, so tar, 
she had not had the slightest ground 


for misgivings. Even if her eyes had 
been stronger, it was not likely she 


would have doubted that the man she 
was serving was Rupert Hazelton. 
“Do you want me to go to the bank, 
Mr. Hazelton?” she inquired as she 
cleared away the dishes. 
Ambrose looked up sharply, for the 
moment off his guard. 
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“This is Saturday, you know,” she 
added. 

“To be sure. I had almost forgotten, 
Come into the library as soon as you 
get through.” 

Vaguely puzzled, Ambrose rose and 
left the room. Entering the library, 
he seated himself at the shabby walnut 
desk, and after a brief search among 
the contents of the drawers found a 
bundie of canceled checks. Running 
over them hastily and with an occa- 
sional glance at a calendar, he noticed 
that on each Saturday Rupert had made 
out a check for twenty-five dollars. All 
of them were payable to “bearer” and 
bore Josephine’s endorsement on the 
back. 

“Lucky thing I caught on,” he 
mumbled. “Rupert has been sending 
her to the bank every Saturday for 
cash with which to defray the house- 
hold expenses during the week. I 
might have guessed he had some such 
arrangement, since he hardly ever left 
the house except for a stroll in the gar- 
den. Well, here goes!” 

He found the check book, filled out 
one of the blanks for twenty-five dol- 
lars, and compared the result with one 
of the canceled forms. He 
elatedly. The forgery seeme 
in every detail. A teller’s practiced eye 
might, perhaps, detect a slight variance, 
but he doubted it. At any rate, hee 
knew that an unsuspecting person is 
less observant than a suspicious one, 
and the ive no 
1! 


1 1 7 
a cnecK call- 


huckled 


Cc 
j 
| 
L 


per fect 


paving teller would h 


cause for suspicion, since 


ing for the same amount, bearing the 


same name at the bottom, and pre- 
sented by the same person had _ been 
cashed by him every Saturday morn- 
ing for several years. Nevertheless 


this was the supreme test, he reflected, 
for all would be lost if the forgery were 
discovered. On the other hand, if it 
escaped detection this time, he would 
difficulty in making other 
brother’s account, 


have no 


drafts against his 
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and it occurred to him that he could 
gradually increase the amount. 

His nerves tingled as Josephine, 
dressed for the street, entered the 
library and took the check. She tucked 
it into a frayed bag and inquired 
whether there was anything else he 
wished her to attend to. 

After a moment’s hesitation and a 
glance into her shriveled and guileless 
face, he wrote something on a piece 
of paper and handed it to her. 

“Get that at the drug store on 
way back,” he instructed } 

Without glancing at the paper, she 
deposited it in her bag, then turned to 
the door. He called her back. 

“Just a moment, Josephine. Ask the 
teller of the bank what he thinks of 
International Steel. Tell him I’m 
thinking of investing in the stock. Can 
you remember the name?” 


om 


] 


“International Steel,” repeated Jose- 
phine. “I won't forget.” 
Ambrose smiled as the door closed 


behind her. The article he had told 
her to get at the drug store was used 
for a variety of purposes, and the pur- 
chase could not possibly create sus- 
picion. As for International Steel, he 
happened to be aware that it was a per- 
fectly sound investment, and he was 
preparing for a raid on his 
balance at the bank, which, 
as the last stub in the check book 
showed, amounted to over two hundred 
thousand dollars. In a few 
would make out a check for 
tial amount to the order of a 
known New York brokerage concern 
and send Josephine to the bank to have 


4 - Fee 
merely 


bi rother "s 


days he 


a substan- 


well- 


it certified. He would purchase ti 
stock, which he could easily turn into 
cash at a nomuina! sacrifice whenever 


he chose to do s 


way would be safer and less apt to 
arouse suspicions than the more direct 
method of cashing a check A little 
later, if all went well, he would end 


}~ 


to the contents of Rupert's safe-deposit 
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box, but it would not do to rush matters 
too fast 

He rose from the desk and stepped 
to the window. The sky was overcast 
with leaden clouds, and a fine drizzle 
was falling. He was anxiously await- 
ing Josephine’s return, for he could 
not feel wholly at ease until he knew 
that the check had been honored, and 
the suspense was becoming somewhat 
tormenting. He tried not to think of 
what was buried under the heap of 
brush in the orchard. 

An hour passed before he finally 
heard the housekeeper’s steps on the 
walk outside the house. He half rose 
from his chair as she entered, his heart 
pounding queerly, but a single glance at 
her impassive face told him that all 
was well. She placed five one-dollar 
bills on the desk before him, and he 
guessed that she had been in the habit 
of retaining the other twenty for house- 
hold expense. The she handed him a 
small package bearing a druggist’s label. 

“The teller says International Steel 
is the best investment there is just now, 
” she reported. 

“Thanks, Josephine,” said Ambrose, 
absently putting the five one-dollar bills 
in his vest pocket. He fancied that 
she regarded him oddly as the bills dis- 
appeared, but he was too absorbed 
the gratifying thought that the forgery 
had escaped detection to pay close at- 
tention. 

“Ts that all, Mr. 
quired. 

“That’s all,’ replied Ambrose ab- 
stractedly. ‘The burglar disturbed my 
rest last night, and I think I shall try 

get a You needn't call 
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Hazelton?” she in- 


little sleep. 
luncheon.” 
o look up, and he sur- 
in her dim, 


He chanced 
Aa another queer look 
‘ned away and 


te eves as she tur 


r\ 
mo an to the door with slow, reluctant 
Wwe ndered 


blunder of 


steps. For a moment he 


whether he had made a 
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some kind, but did not see how that was 
possible. Reaching the door, the 
woman paused for a moment ‘to send a 
puzzled, vaguely questioning glance to 
where he sat. 


“Confound that woman!” he mut- 
tered when she was gone. “There 
seems to be something on her mind. 


Wonder what it can be. She was all 
right before she left for the bank.” 

Then, with a shrug, he dismissed the 
thought, telling himself that Josephine’s 
strange demeanor was nothing but im- 
agination on his part. He picked up 
the package bearing the druggist’s label, 
left the library, ascended the stairs, 
and locked himself in his bedroom. 
Removing his coat, he rolled up his 
left and took off the bandage 
that covered his wrists. Next he took 
out the paper on which he had copied 
the tattooed design, and studied it in- 
tently. 

There was a determined twinkle in 
his eyes as he took from his vest pocket 
an unused steel pen that he had found 
in the desk He set his jaw as 
he pressed the pen firmly against his 
wrist and painfully and laboriously be- 
ign on the skin. 


sleeve 


below. 


1 


gan to scratch the des 
[very stroke produced a bleeding streak 
and called forth an oc 
pain, but he 
with an unerring hand, 
care to reproduce the design faithfully. 
As in everything 
strove for I 
length the task was 
had attained it. 


isional groan of 
proceeded stoically and 
a ’ ; 
taking inhinite 
did, he 


else that he 


and 


finished, he 


when at 
felt 


Opening the 


ver fection, 


that he 


ickage Josephine had brought him, 


he rubbed a portion of the contents into 


the bleadins 


g streaks, and replaced the 
bandage. 
“The finishing touch!’ he mused 


with a chuckle. 
In a few days the 


: i 
scratches would 


have healed, but the charcoal which 
he had rubbed into the wound would 


have eaten 


‘oduced 


into the fle h and p 
1e one on 


a livid design precisely like tt 
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Rupert’s wrist. His methodical and 
subtly working mind regarded what he 


had just done as a necessary precau- 


1 








tion, for it was possible that he would 
have to remain in Miilwedo for several 
months before he could gain possession 
of his brother’s fortune, and in the 
meantime he must neglect no factor, 
no matter how insignificant, that might 


lead to exposure. A tattooed mark is 
a conspicuous thing, he knew, and his 
neglect in this respect might easily h 
caused him trouble. In view of the 
rich reward he was to reap, he could 
easily endure the inconvenience of a 
tiny disfigurement, and besides, his na- 
ture demanded thoroughness in all 
things. 

Well pleased, he flung himself on the 
bed and tried to sleep, but he was un- 


€ 


rainst hi 


able to compose his mind. Ag 5 
will, his thoughts flitted to the still 
form buried deep under the rubbish 


heap in the orchard. He felt no re- 
inorse, but rather congratulated himself 
upon having performed a disagreeable 
task with neatness and dispatch; yet 
thoughts of Rupert haunted him. 

red again what had been 
life. A secret 


He w nd 
the secret of his brother’ 
there had been, he felt certain, for al- 
most as far back as he could remember 


secret and 


there had been something I 

mysterious about his brother’s conduct 
While \mbrose h id idle 1 and dallied, 
Rupert had worked hard to accumt , 
a fortune, but as soon as this aim had 


been attained, he had gone into retire- 





ment in Milwedo and lived the life of 
a re f As he 1 y on 
he bed, Ami \ ther 
, 
U e a ve 
‘ eo a ; 
the d 1 of the cork th 
eal ; Pig te Rs 
myste¢ Ol pha € of 18 brotl L1ie 
\ 1 rn 7 » 4 4 li; 
\ LOCK n ft door inte i d his 


reflections, and in 


sepnhine, a curiou i inscrutal ex 
pression on her wrinkled and usually 


IWMpassiy e 


“Gentleman who 











wants you on the phone,” she an- 
nounced. 

“Did he say what he wishes to talk 
with me about?” 

“No, sir.’ There 
surliness and vague distrust about the 


vas an air of 


woman 
Ambrose wondered what it was that he 
They had undergone 


as she peered into his face. 


saw in her 
a change since morning, but he could 


cyces. 


not analyze it. 

“All right. I will be down in a mo- 
ment,” he said shortly. He donned his 
coat, thoughtfully walked down the 
stairs, and stepped to the desk in the 
library. 

“Well?” he spoke in the receiver, re- 
membering that this had been Rupert’s 
method of answering the telephone. 

“Mr. Rupert Hazelton?” inquired a 
strange voice at the other end. 

“Yes, this is he.” 

“Say, take a tip from a 


Gates is out.” 

“Gates!” repeated Ambrose, vaguely 
divining that the other expected him 
not only to recognize the name, but also 
to evince surprise. 

“That’s him. He got out a week 
ago, but he’s had a sick spell and hasn’t 
been able to call on his friends yet.” 
The man laughed sarcastically. ““Reck- 
on he will be heading in your direction 
in about a week. Nuff said?” 


Ouute 


friend. 


Ant rose, 
66 Does 
But 


enough,” — said 
though his mind swam dizzily. 
who are you?” 

“Didn’t T just tell you I’m a friend 
of yours? Never mind my name just 
now. The tip I’ve handed you ought 
to be worth though. 
Maybe I'll call on you in a day or two 


a little something, 


and collect my bit. You get me, don’t 
your” 
“Of course, but——” 


“That’s enough, then. So long.” 
The connection was severed abruptly, 
but for several minutes Ambrose stood 
with the receiver glued to his ear, a 
look of stark bewilderment in his eyes. 
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“Who the deuce is Gates?” he mut- 
tered, 

IV. 

Ambrose Hazelton started guiltily as, 
at eleven o'clock the following Satur- 
day morning, Josephine trudged into 
the library and placed five one-dollar 
bills on Her parched face 
was as inscrutable as ever, but there 
was a look in the weak old eyes that 
Ambrose did not like. I‘or a moment 
she regarded him silently, her lips 
drawn into a thin line. 

Ambrose wished she would speak, 
but for a week Josephine had not ut- 
tered an unnecessary word. It was 


the desk. 


her silence and the unfathomable 
something in her sunken eyes that 


vexed and worried him. He was in 
the odd and tormenting position of a 
man who is afraid, yet can see nothing 
to be afraid of, for to all appearances 
his scheme was working with smooth 
perfection. Save for the housekeeper’s 
queer demeanor, nothing had happened 
during the week to cause him misgiv- 
There had been no callers, he 
had seen nothing of the mysterious 
Mr. Gates, he had heard nothing 
further from the anonymous person 
who had called him on the telephone 
the previous Saturday, and there had 
not been the slightest indication that 
anything had gone wrong. 

“Anything else?” inquired Josephine 
stolidly. She stood like a statue be- 
side the desk, regarding him furtively. 

“No, nothing further, Josephine,” he 
told her. He placed his left hand on 
the desk, exposing ihe tattooed design. 
The scratches had healed during the 
week, enabling him to remove the band- 
age; and now the snakelike tracings, a 
perfect imitation of those on Rupert’s 
, were conspicuously branded on 
the skin. He thought that, if there 
were the vaguest suspicion in her mind, 
the tattooed mark should remove it. 

For an instant her gaze rested on the 


ings. 


wrist 
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. livid design. Ambrose smiled faintly. If 
she had doubted, the mark would con- 
vince her, was his thought. Again he 
prided himself on his thoroughness and 
skill, reflecting that the tattooed figure 
on his wrist was the final touch of 
" genius. 

But the next moment his face paled 
and he felt a sharp twinge in his vitals. 
The woman, after turning away for a 
moment and making as if to leave the 
room, swung about abruptly, placed her 
bony hands on the edge of the desk, 
drew a deep, rattling breath as her fig- 
ure strained forward, and regarded him 
with wildly staring eyes. 

“Who are you?” she gasped. 

Ambrose jerked back in the chair, his 
thoughts whirling dizzily, his senses 
reeling before the maniacal look he saw 
in the watery eyes. 

“Who are you?” 
hoarsely. 

At length, realizing that everything 
depended on his ability to marshal his 
wits, he found his voice. 

“Are you mad, Josephine?” he asked, 
laughing a short, queer laugh. “You 
know very well who I am.” 

She stood silent, her filmy eyes bor- 
ing into his. He made a gesture with 
his hand, again exposing the tattooed 
design. He knew that, whatever the 
cost, he must quiet her suspicions. He 
had not as yet mustered courage to 
make any considerable drafts against 
his brother’s account, and he had not 
yet thought it safe to touch the con- 
tents of the safe-deposit box. He 
would do so in a few days, he reflected, 
but in the meantime Josephine’s sus- 
picions must be allayed. 

“Yes, I see the mark on your hand,” 
she declared raucously. “It’s just like 
the one on Rupert Hazelton’s wrist. 
But you are not Rupert Hazelton. I 
know.” She paused for a moment, al- 
most shrieking out the next words. “T 
think you are Ambrose Hazelton. 
Aren’t you?” 


she repeated 
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He laughed again, regaining a meas- 
ure of control over his nerves. “This 
is absurd, Josephine,” he argued. “I’m 
not offended, because I know you have 
served me long and faithfully, but you 
must get these foolish notions out of 


your head. Leave me at once. I’m 
busy.” 
3ut the woman did not move. “TI see 


it all now,” she declared hysterically. 
“[T didn’t suspect anything till last 
Saturday morning, when I handed you 
the five one-dollar bills.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

“Mr. Rupert Hazelton always handed 
two of them back to me and told me 
to spend the afternoon at my sister’s 
When you didn’t, I began to think there 
was something queer. I wouldn’t have 
noticed it, if you had given the two 
dollars back to me, but it struck me 
there was something wrong with your 
looks and your voice. They weren't 
quite natural. I’ve been thinking about 
it all week, and by and by I began to 
figure things out. You’re Ambrose 
Hazelton. You always looked like your 
brother, and that’s why you thought 
you could fool me.” She paused again, 
trembling with fierce emotions, then 
cried hoarsely : “Where is Mr. Rupert ?” 

Ambrose winced before the fury in 
her eyes and her voice. He forced a 
feeble smile to his lips, but there was 
an ugly glitter in his eyes. 

“You needn’t tell me!” 
woman. “I have guessed it. 
murdered him.” 

“Indeed?” Ambrose spoke with an 
ominous tenseness of voice. “Perhaps 
you will be kind enough to tell me what 
proof vou have?” 

She drew herself erect and with a 
shudder pointed in the direction of the 
orchard. 

“What 
brush demanded 
“Ah—you’re trembling all over, 
Ambrose Hazelton! I noticed you 
yesterday and the day before wlfen you 


cried the 
You have 


under the 
shrilly. 
Mr. 


have you hidden 


heap?” she 
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were walking in the orchard. You 
didn’t know I was watching you, but 
Iwas. Every now and then you would 
stop and stare at that pile of brush as 
if you couldn’t take your eyes away 
from it. Last night, after you had 
gone to bed, I went out there and 
looked under the brush. The dirt was 
soft, just as if it had been dug recently. 
[ sort of felt that something—or some- 
body—was buried there. I meant to 
get a shovel and dig, but [| was so 
trembly all over I could hardly move. 
Did you bury——”’ 

The words choked in her throat, for 
Ambrose had darted from the chair 
and fastened his fingers about her neck. 
Her eyes began to bulge as he tightened 
his clutch, gradually forcing her to the 
floor. He drew a handkerchief from 
his pocket and gagged her with it. 

“You know too much!” he growled, 
gradually tightening his fingers. Her 
face was ghastly and her figure was 
growing limp. A demoniacal grin 
twisting his lips, he reflected that, in a 
few minutes, she would be silenced for- 
ever. Her absence would not be no- 
ticed over Sunday, and early on Mon- 
day he would go to the bank and stake 
everything on a single daring stroke. 

He started violently as an imperative 
knock sounded on the outer door, In- 
stinctively he released his grip on the 
servant’s throat and shrank back. The 
vas repeated, more insistently 
He glanced down hesitantly. 


s 


knock 
this time. 
The woman was scarcely breathing, 
and he knew that she was rapidly laps- 
ing into unconsciousness. Acting with 
feverish speed, he snatched the long 
laces from his shoes 
ankle and wrists 
her roughly by the 
dragged her into a closet in a 
of the library. Once more 
insistent knocking on the outer door. 
He glanced down at the housekeeper. 
She would remain unconscious for sev- 
eral minutes, and after that, 


8C bs 





secured her 
Then he seized 
shoulders and 


corner 


and 


came the 


some time 
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would elapse before she could release 
her limbs and remove the gag. He shut 
the closet door, arranged his ruffled 
clothing, and stepped to the door. As 
he opened it, a tall, wiry individual 
with upturned coat collar and felt hat 
pressed down low over his forehead, 
pushed past him into the room. A pro- 
test was on his lips, but in the next in- 
stant the barrel of an automatic was 
pressed again his chest. 

“Not a wofd out of you, Hazelton,” 
warned the stranger, backing him to- 
ward the interior of the house. 

Ambrose had turned a ghastly white, 
and his bulging eyes stared fixedly into 
the man’s lean, determined face. “A 
detective,” he thought, suddenly feeling 
that everything was lost. 

The intruder was gradually pushing 
him into the library, finally ordering 
him to sit down. 

“Who—who are you?” gasped Am- 
brose, his teeth chattering. 

The stranger lowered the 
then, with an evil chuckle placed him 
self directly in front of Ambrose. 

“Don’t stall!” he snapped. <*Didn’ 
you receive warning, about a week ago, 
that I was coming?” 

“Gates!” groaned Ambrose. 

“You’ve guessed it.” There was the 
sullen, ferocious look of a panther in 
the man’s eyes. “I’ve come to 
up the score bétween us, Hazelton.” 

An overwhelming horror was fetter- 
ing Ambrose’s tongue. He looked at 
the closet door, then at the stranger. 

“IT was afraid I might be too late,” 
added Gates. ‘I expected you to cleai 


shades ; 


even 


out as soon as you got the warning 
but I couldn’t come sooner.” He 
laughed raucously. ‘Remember that 


little stunt you and I pulled off in San 
Francisco ten years ago, Hazelton?” 

Ambrose could only stare, but grad 
ually the realization filtered into his 
mind that the man thought he was Ru 
pert and that he had come on an errand 
connected with Rupert’s past. He 
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opened his parched lips, but no words 
would come. 

“You double crossed me,” continued 
the man, “and handed me over to the 
police. I could have squealed on you, 
but that isn’t my way of doing things. 
I was sent up for ten years. After the 
second year I broke out. Remember, 
Hazelton?” 

An inarticulate jumble poured from 
Ambrose’s lips. 

“T paid you a little visit,” continued 
Gates gloatingly. “I could have killed 
you then, but I thought of something 
better.” He laughed again, and his 
dark, snapping eyes flitted for an in- 
stant to Ambrose’s left wrist. “They 
caught me and put me back in stir. 
Pretty lonesome place, but the thought 
that you were getting yours at the same 
time made it easier. I was let out two 
weeks ago, but I was a pretty sick man 
and couldn’t call on you sooner. Well, 
what have you got to say?” 

“You’re mistaken!’ exclaimed Am- 
brose thickly. “I’m not Rupert Hazel- 
ton. I’m his Pe 

Gates interrupted with a short, de- 
risive laugh. “Think I’m blind?” he 
asked sneeringly. “Guess who it was 
that called you up last Saturday and 
tipped you off that I was out.” 

Ambrose, squirming in the chair, 
peered blankly into Gates’ malevolent 
features. A slight noise came from the 
closet, but Gates did not seem to no 
tice it. 

“It was myself,” declared Gates. 
‘All I had to do was to change my voice 
a bit.” 

“But why?” gasped Ambrose. 

“Because ] after two things— 
your life and your money. I had made 
inquiries and learned you kept your 
money at the bank, and I knew I 
couldn’t get at it there. I realized, 
though, that as soon as you learned 
Gates was out and on your trail, you 
would get the stuff out of the bank 
and prepare for a get-away.” 
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“T—J didn’t,” was all Ambrose could 
say. 

Gates laughed noisily. 

“The money is still in the bank,” con- 
tinued Ambrose brokenly. 

“Shut up, Hazelton. I’m not a fool, 
exactly. I have an idea I'll find the 
money somewhere about the house. 
Anyhow, there’s one thing that I want 
worse than your money, and that’s your 
rotten life. You’re going to die.” 

Ambrose sprang from the chair, but 
Gates forced him back. 

“Please, please, Gates, don’t kill 
me!” Ambrose cried gaspingly, and 
suddenly he remembered Rupert's 
broken pleas for his life. The recol- 
lection sent an additional shiver of 
horror through his body. “I’m not 
Rupert Hazelton,” he added shudder- 
ingly. “I’m his brother. . 

“Expect me to believe that? Ha, 
ha! It’s pleasant to hear you whine 
for your life, Hazelton. You have 
changed in the last ten years, of course, 
but there’s one thing that proves to 
me that you’re the man I’m after.” 

Again his eyes rested on the livid 
discoloration on Ambrose’s wrist. 

“Remember that night when I came 
to your room after crushing out of 
> he added in gloating accents. “I 
didn’t want to kill you, because a quick 
death was a million times too good for 
you. Instead I put you to sleep and 
engraved that pretty little picture on 
your wrist. I knew you could never 
rub: it away, and that whenever you 
saw it, you would think of me and re- 
member certain things. It would re- 
mind you, too, of what was coming to 
} I got out. Worse than 
sudden death—eh, Hazeiton?” 

Ambrose sat dumb and writhing in 
mental agony. Another noise came 
from the closet, but he scarcely heard 
it. Now he understood the horror that 
had hung for ten years over Rupert’s 
head, driving him into solitude and 
causing him to shun human companion- 


— 
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ship. He wondered dully whether it 
was because he had heard that Gates 
was out that he had sent for his brother. 

He uttered a muffled cry as his vis- 
itor drew a long, thin-bladed knife 
from his pocket. 

“Better than a gun, because it makes 
no noise,” Gates murmured softly, run 
ning a finger along the glistening blade. 
“I'll give you exactly two minutes to 
say your prayers, Hazelton.” 

Ambrose forced a final hoarse plea 
to his lips. “But ’'m not Rupert!” he 
declared. 

The other laughed mockingly 

“Of course you'd try to sneak out of 
it; but there is nothing doing. Your 
time has come. The your 
wrist identifies you.” 

An icy, numbing tremor shot through 


snake on 
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Ambrose’s body as the knife flashed 
over his head. He was dimly aware 
that the closet door was being opened 
and that the housekeeper, crawling on 
hands and knees, her mouth gaping in 
speechless terror, was emerging from 
her prison. The next moment Gates 
had seen her, and for an instant the 
glitte@ng knife paused. 

“Get back!” he ordered tensely. “I've 
no quarrel with you, so don’t butt in. 
It’s this snake l’m after.” 

“Snake!” repeated Ambrose in a 
voice thin and feeble as an agonized 
breath, duily remembering that he had 
regarded the serpentine design on his 
wrist as the final triumph of his genius. 

Once more the long, thin blade of 
the knife flashed before his fear-crazed 
eves. 


COLLEGE COURSES FOR POLICE 
THREE vears ago the University of California, codperating with August Voll- 
mer, the progressive chief of police of Berkeley, California, threw open its 
doors to policemen and others desiring to devote themselves to the study of the 


problems of crime and the criminal. 


Summer courses have hitherto been given 


in these subjects, but it #& planned to add to the university in the near future a 
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department of criminology, giving opportunity to the students to work in this 


important field of social welfare, at the time the 


taken. 
sends its 


make mental tests of the convicts and o 
to disease and reaction to conditions of 

Many other of the larger colleges 
directly or indirectly helpful to public 


with criminals. Notable among them 
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defectives and delinquents; Northwestern Universit 


abnormal children of criminal tenden« 
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versity of Minnesota, whose student 
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NE of the most sensational 

murders that have ever 

startled New York was that 

of Albert D. Richardson by 
Daniel McFarland, in the counting- 
room of the New York Tribune on 
November 25, 1869. It marked the 
solution of one of those social prob- 
lems that have engaged human attention 
ever since the institution of marriage, 
and so long as juries remain human 
and are swayed by passion and preju- 
dice death will continue to write finis 
to many such. 

On the date mentioned, at a quarter 
past five in the evening, Daniel Mc- 
Farland, then occupying the position of 
assistant assessor in the city of New 
York, walked into the business office 
of the Tribune at the corner of Spruce 
and Nassau Streets. He strolled to 
the end of the counter and took his 
seat upon a stool. Several members 
of the Tribune staff were present, but 
none of them appeared to notice any- 
thing in the attitude of McFarland 
which intimated the deadly design that 
he harbored. 

After he had been there about ten 
minutes Albert D. Richardson, a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff, entered 


through the Spruce Street door, walked 
across to the desk and inquired for his 
Instantly McFarland rose, pis- 


letters. 


of famous-(rimed, 
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tol in hand, and fired. As Richardson 
taggered back against the counter Mc- 
irland ran into the street, and he had 
disappeared before the startled employ- 
ees realized that the tragedy had oc- 
Richardson walked calmly up- 
the editorial rooms on the 
fourth floor and lay down on a lounge. 
A doctor was sent for and the wounded 
man was carried to the Astor House. 

McFarland was arrested late that 
evening and taken to Richardson, who 
at once identified him as his assailant. 
The facts which had led up to the shoot- 
ing soon became public. Abby Sage 
McFarland, the wife of the prisoner, 
had fallen in love with Richardson, had 
left her husband, and had gone to live 
in the same house with the former. 
\fter a while she had gone to Indiana 
and procured a divorce there. This had 
become effective, and accordingly, five 
days after the shooting, she was mar- 
ried to the victim by the Reverend 
Henry Ward Beecher and another 
in the presence of Horace 
Greeley and other witnesses. 
Iwo days later Richardson died. 

The statement issued by Mrs. Rich- 
ardson while the murderer was await- 
ing trial is so remarkable a human doc- 
ument that it may be well to reproduce 
it in part: 

“T married 





curred. 
stairs to 


clergyman, 
several 


Daniel 


McFarland _ in- 
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1857. I was a girl of nineteen, born 
in Massachusetts and educated in New 
England schools. I had been a teacher 
and was just beginning to write a little 
for the press. When I married him he 
represented himself to be a member of 
the bar in Madison, Wisconsin, with a 
flourishing law practice, brilliant politi- 
cal prospects, and possessed of prop- 
erty to the amount of $20,000 to 
$30,000. He also professed to be a 
man of temperate habits, of the purest 
morals, and, previous to my marriage, 
appeared neither intemperate, nor bur- 
tal, nor profane. 

“We came to New York in 
ary, 1858. I was taken ill on the 
with a violent cold and fever, and we 
were detained in Rochester ten days 
On leaving Rochester he had to place 
his watch and chain in pawn with the 
hotel keeper for our board bill. In 
New York City he kept me three or 
four weeks and then, taking all the 
jewelry I had to the pawnbroker’s, to 
pay the board bill, he sent me hame to 
my f Hampshire. I 
simply tell these things to give some 
f how they must have affected a 

fresh from a comfortab! 
New England country home, to whom 


Febru- 
way 


ither’s in New 


young girl e 


a pawnbroker’s shop was almost an un- 
heard of institution, and not to convey 
the idea that it was his poverty which 
shocked and estranged me.” 

Presently McFarland appeared and 


took his wife away, the document con 





tinues. lor the first time she began to 
understand what drunkard was. “He 
would com home ober bringing with 


him bottles called ‘Schi« 


dam Schnapps,’ 


containing a quart or so of vile liquor, 
and put then his bedside and drink, 
sometimes, the whole before morning.” 

Mrs Melarland’s first child was 
born in December, 1858. In 1859 she 
returned to her father, but was pre- 
vailed upon to go hack to he hu band, 


and in April, 1860, their second child 


was born 
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“My conduct gave him no shadow of 
a cause,’ she asserted. “I owe it to 
myself to say that, in my long and pain- 
ful life, I have seen many happy 
women, shielded by home, by good and 
loving husbands, and all that protects 
and guards a woman’s honor, and that 
never have I seen one thus guarded and 
cherished who was more faithful to 
her wedded vows than I[ was to the un 
happy marriage relation in which [| 
lived, under the protection of a drunken 
and brutal master, and obliged again 
and again to leave the boarding houses 
| called homes to earn the money to 
pay for their shelter. And in all my 
journeys away from Mr. McFarland, 
when I went alone to read in public, 
my prudence protected me even from 
gallantry or compliment, and I made 
my success among the best and most 
conservative audiences.” 

Mrs. McFarland made many friends 
while on the stage, her role being the 
giving of recitations and public read- 

McFarland continued his 
ill-treatment, claimed, for 
It was in 1867 that 


nes anise 
ngs. LOUS< 


and she 
several years. 
removed to the hoarding house 


she 
where 
she met Richardson. Subsequently she 
husband and engaged room: 
elsewhere, and Richardson took up his 
residence in the same house, but with 
out consulting her. At a la 
Richardson went away, but 
on leaving the theater, Mrs. McFarland 
found him waiting for her. He stated 
that friends of hers, Mr. and Mrs. Cal 


left her 


ter period 


one nign 





houn, who usually met her at the 
theater door, had asked Richardson to 
escort her home, as they could not be 


Mec Farland had been 


wife, and, com 


there that evening 
lying in wait for hi 


ing up softly behind them, fired at Rich 


t 
ardson, inf 


licting two flesh wounds, and 
also at her, but without hitting her 
Nothing seems to have come of this 


episode 
That Richardson’s feeling for 


McFarland was purely protective 


Mrs. 


and 


‘ 
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chivalrous she alleged could be deduced 
from the following letter from him, 
dated March 31, 1867: 


My Love: If Heaven shall ever grant me 
the last blessing of calling you mine by the 
most sacred name of wife, it will compensate 
me for all waiting and sorrow. And, pre- 
cious, should one of us go hence by unalter- 
able destiny before that blessed hour comes, 
it would still be blessed and full compensa- 
tion to know that you had loved me; that you 
had found in my poor nature somewhere 
hidden any worth that deserved that. 

Well, darling, here we are in the little 
boat, waves high, some sharks, some pirates. 
For me it is nothing. I have faced all perils 
in life and death before, and their familiar 
faces don’t disturb me. And I am not a bit 
afraid to die; so I am not afraid of anything 
in life. But, precious, for you my heart re- 
proaches me. I am so sorry when I should 
have been your helper and comforter and 
shield, to have brought you into such a storm. 
But, darling, if I live, I am going to see you 
safely out of it. If I should not live to 
get into harbor with you, the Father will 
take care of your sunny head. 

But, precious, let us take our chances. I 
have been in rougher waves before, and rid- 
den them safely. Let us exercise the best 
seamanship we can, provide for all con- 
tingencies as far as possible, and then keep 
the serene mind which defies fate and fears 
nothing but guilt, and knows how in- 
finitesimal all these petty things of life are, 
and feels sure that infinite love and absolute 
justice rule the world. 

My darling, in all that I am or do, or have 
or hope for, in life or death, you are ir- 
revocably interwoven. I regret nothing that 
I have done, save just to the extent that it 
has affected or marred your happiness. My 
whole heart, my whole life, go out to you. | 
thiuk I see a happy future, sunny days, loves 
of children, loves of home, good to others. I 
know I see a loyalty nothing can shake, a 
trust that is absolute, a love that is utter 
and vital. 

“This letter,” says the document, “is 
the keynote of the absolute love and 
trust in which Mr. Richardson held me 
for the three years which passed until 
his death.” 

That McFarland’s treatment of his 
wife continued to be more villainous 
than ever is assured. He started pro- 
ceedings to obtain possession of his 
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children. “Not satisfied with these pro- 
ceedings,” continues his wife’s state- 
ment, “he assailed me in every way 
possible to harass a woman. I hardly 
have one friend into whose house he 
did not enter to force them to listen to 
his story.” Finally a compromise was 
arranged; he was given the younger 
child, and his wife kept the older. For 
two years, she claimed, she had not 
seen Richardson, until she returned to 
New York, freed by the Indiana courts, 
in October, 1869. Nothing had been 
planned about their future when news 
reached her that Richardson had been 
mortally wounded in the Tribune office, 

All this was, prima facie, a 
make its appeal to a sentimental public. 
But the plea of the platonic friendship 
is not apt to convince a skeptical jury, 
and when the case came to trial Mc- 
Farland had many sympathizers. The 
proceedings opened before Recorder 
Hackett on April 4, 1870, District At- 
torney Garvin, Assistant District At- 
torney Fellows, and Judge Noah Davis 
representing the State, and John Gra- 
ham, Charles Spencer, and Elbridge T. 
Gerry the defense. Mr. Spencer’s ad- 
dress portrayed McFarland in a very 
different light from that shed upon him 
by his wife’s confessions. He charged 
that Mrs. Mclarland had fallen into 
the hands of “Fourierites, agrarians, 
spiritualists, free 
amidst whom every Jack has some other 
person to Jill. She went to parties 
where she met with persons of sup- 
posed prominence and distinction, and 
her husband stayed at home, taking care 
A letter from Richard- 
h had been 


story to 


mormons, lovers, 





of the children.” 
son to Mrs. McFarland, whic 
intercepted by McFarland, also threw a 
different light upon the relationship that 
had been existing between them. 

“Don’t be disturbed about your fam- 
ily,” the letter ran. ‘Families always 
respect accomplished facts—my hobby, 
you know. I once outraged mine a 
great deal more than you ever can 





” 
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yours, and they are the straightest sect 
of Puritans—but Time made it all cor- 
frect. So you couldn’t go to Mrs. M’s 
‘in Monday and couldn’t have my room. 
Be patient, little girl, and you shall have 


to give, not take, orders about my 
roo. Funny about Lillie and the 
young lady I am engaged to. It only 


confirms my theory that you and Mollie 
are first-class intriguers.” 

Mr. Spencer showed that Mrs. Mc- 
Farland’s woman friend, Mrs. Calhoun, 
who had habitually accompanied her to 
the house in which Richardson lived, 
was supposed to be engaged to him; 
Mrs. McFarland had told this to Mrs. 
Mason, the landlady, and had used her 


friend as a cloak to excuse her own 
visits. 
The evidence brought out by the de- 


fense tended to prove that McFarland 
had been laboring under emotional in- 
sanity at the time of the murder. 
of the witnesses testified to having had 
a conversation with the prisoner. 

“He came in—Mac did”—he said, 
“in an extreme state of excitement; in 
a perfect frenzy. He placed his hands 
to his head, exclaiming, ‘Oh, My God! 
My God! What do you think?’ IT said, 
‘What is the matter? He replied, ‘I 
have heard Richardson has obtained 
and they, with my 


One 


divorce for my wife 
children, are living in Jersey City. I 
will go home and kill myself!’ As he 
walked up and down the room I tried 
to advise him; I told him to appeal to 
the law; he said he know no one in 
Jersey, and had no money; I told him 
I would give him letters of introduction 


and a tter to an eminent lawyer there 
‘No, no! he said. I might as well have 


talked to a rock; he would go home and 
kill himself, and so he went out of my 
office like a madman.” 

A remarkable series of letters from 
Mrs. Calhoun, the woman friend of 
Mrs. McFarland’s referred to, were 
put before the jury, in which she be- 
sought Mrs. McFarland to leave her 
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husband and rely upon the protection 
of Richardson. Among the witnesses 
examined for the defense was Horace 
Greeley, and many other well-known 
newspaper men testified. Violent feel- 
ing was aroused between John Graham 
for the defense, and Judge Noah Davis, 
for the State. 

“When the 
these doughty 


argumentative rapiers of 
knights crossed,” says a 
contemporary writer, “the audience ap- 
plauded with delight. Most of the time 
the court presented the appearance of a 
cockpit, rather than a hall of justice. 
Never, perhaps, at a sitting of a court 
was there so much cheap wit gotten off, 
so great a quantity of mud spattered 
about.” 

Certainly the report presents an un- 
life in New York 


savory picture of 

some forty years ago, strangely paral- 
lel in many ways to those features 
which occasionally crop out in some 


present-day scandals. It appears cer- 
tain that Mrs. McFarland’s friends had 
behaved at least unwisely in attempting 
to induce her to leave her husband; that 
they had flattered her into thinking 
that she possessed the capabilities of a 
actress, and had stuffed her head 
Jated ideas of moving in a so- 
once bohemian and fashionable, 
never existed. 

writes Mrs. Calhoun 


great 
with inf 
ciety at 
such as probably 

“My darling,” 


to Mrs. McFarland, “we have just re- 
ceived Richardson’s letter. I am so 
oe ey have left him—McFarland. 


Dx beseech of you, return. Don’t 
let any weakness of mercy possess you. 
I could be glad that you suffer, for your 
would keep you away from 
for whom I would 
womanhood 


sufferings 
him. My darling, 
die, don’t so wrong your 
as to go back. You must not. Shall 
not. When I come back you shall come 
straight home and stay. I will have 

so. All my heart flows to you. TI, a 
proud woman, tell you that only by 
leaving him can you justify yourself 
to yourself, and to the world of noble 
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Let Mr. R. help you. He is 
My darling, I love 
Thine ever, 


people. 
good and strong. 
you and sorrow for you. 
Lu.” 

A letter that was typical of the kind 
of influences that were striving to keep 
Mrs. McFarland from her husband. 

Another letter from a Mrs. Samuel 
Sinclair, one of Mrs. McFarland’s 
friends, is couched in a similar strain. 

“T do hope you will act with firmness 
and decision,’ she wrote. “It seems 
to me that one great effort is only a 
question of time, and the sooner it is 
made the better for you and your chil- 
dren. Do not for one moment longer 
entertain that morbid idea that you are 
responsible for the life of one who is 
sure to break you down completely, and 
ruin, perhaps, your children if you con- 
tinue to live with him 

“T must suggest one thing, and that 
is to get Percy away from his father 
as soon as possible. You know Percy 
now believes in him, and the longer he 
remains with him the more intensified 
will this feeling become, and, of course, 
the longer it will take to erase it.” 

The effect of this last letter upon the 
jury was obvious. The impartial sum- 
ming up of the recorder could not af- 
fect the decision at which they had al- 
ready arrived. If ever “the unwritten 
law” was justified it seemed to be in 
this instance. They were out one hour 
and fifty-five minutes. 

In the courtroom the prisoner sat 
His little son, Percy, 
s knee and tried to 
as the father took no 
the child get down 
Mr. Gra- 


statue. 
upon hi 


like a 
climbed 
caress him, but, 
notice of the act, 
to romp with another boy. 
ham seemed to have broken down after 
the strain of the defense, and paced the 
floor nervously. Unexpectedly the 
voice of the court crier was heard, 
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clearing the way for the return of the 
jury. 

“Gerry’s face was as pale as the leaf 
of a white camellia,” says a writer who 
witnessed the trial. ‘Down the broad 
cheeks of the burly Graham tears 
coursed, one after another in rapid suc- 
cession. No face unmoved, unchanged, 
but McFarland’s; even the recorder’s 
lips twitched and his fingers moved 
restlessly. One by one the jurymen 
took their seats; and, as the last head 
was lowered, the clerk of the court, 
with a paper in his hand, rose. As he 
did so a rustle of paper proceeded from 
the reporters’ table; they were getting 
ready to write. 

“*Gentlemen of the jury, please an- 
swer to your names.’ Each name he 
called answered with its ‘Here,’ the si- 
lence between each continuing as op- 
pressive as ever. 

““Have you agreed upon your ver- 
dict ?’ 

“We have,’ answered the foreman. 
Here again a murmur rises from the 
crowd. 

““How say you, gentlemen, do you 
find the prisoner at the bar guilty or 
not guilty?’ 

“Another pause of a second in time 
that seems a year in duration, and the 
foreman clearly and loudly answers, 
‘Not Guilty!’ 

“There arose one long, spontaneous 
shout that shook the building. Then 
the people began to cheer, to throw up 
their hats, and indulge in the most fan- 
tastic demonstrations of delight. The 
ladies whitened the air with their wav- 
ing cambrics. 

“The usual formalities were 
through, the usual questions asked, and, 
making his way through the turbulent 
throng, Daniel McFarland walked out 
into the park a free man.” 


gone 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HORTLY after Kern Lambert and 
former finds the latter 


Kern runs away, intending to make for Alaska. 


Peter Looney, 
dead, apparently murdered. 
On the river boat going to San Francisco he has 


mining partners, have “struck it rich,” the 
Fearing lest suspicion attach to himself, 


as his stateroom companion Judson Cross, who is a picture smuggler acting in league with a band 
of crooks to secure possession of some Murillo oil paintings which have been smuggled into the United 


States concealed in the metal casings of some 


Lambert 


scheme into effect, taking the dead man’s clothes 


it appear that he himself is the suicide, 


less valuable water colors. 
timid man, is afraid to go further with the exploit, and commits suicide in the stateroom. 
thinks he sees a way out of the difficulty by assuming Cross’ 
and suit 


weak-minded, 
Kern 
personality, and puts the 
leaving a note which makes 


Cross, a 


case, and 


His subterfuge is discovered by Hayes Lassater, head of the detective agency bearing his name. 


Lassater is on the trail of the picture thieves. 


He seeks Kern Lambert out and agrees to run down 


Peter Looney’s murderer if Lambert, in turn, will help bim get the leader of the gang, generally re- 


ferred to as the Big Unknown. 


to a house at 129 Figman Avenue, with a letter of introduction. 
He finds a very disreputable shack at the address given, ten- 


tion, carries out these instructions. 


anted by an eccentric one-eyed man calling himself Snag Flippin. 
There he meets Sam Everest, apparently an important 


boat to a handsomely furnished house boat. 


Examining Judson Cross’ papers, he finds that he was to have 


gone 
Lambert, keeping up his impersona- 


Flippin takes Kern out by motor 


member of the gang, who informs him that he has just missed the chief, and gives him to under- 
stand that he is virtually a prisoner on the house boat, pending the chief's pleasure. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SUBSTITUTION. 


ERN LAMBERT?’S life as a 
prospector and miner had 
made him far too healthy to 
lie abed a prey to morbidness. 

He slept soundly that night, and was on 
deck early in the morning. 

The first thing he noticed was a 
painted sign above the main door of the 


house boat. 


THE GOOD FELLOWS’ DUCK CLUB 

So the gang posed as a gun club to 
such stray duck hunters and boatmen 
as might enter their lonesome habitat! 

Sam Everest got on Kern’s nerves 
that morning, though few words passed 
between the two. He seemed to put 
not even the common everyday sincerity 
of generalities into anything he said. 


While the purport of his words to Kern 
showed no incivility, the tones always 
reminded him of his practical imprison- 
ment, and of the insignificant place he 
filled in Everest’s esteem. 

He was surprised at the great size of 
the ark. It was all of seventy feet in 
length. No less than three racy looking 
motorboats lay alongside. He counted 
seven men, exclusive of the two Japa- 
nese servants. There was little that 
was remarkable about these men save 
their thorough ignoring of him. [or 
the most part they working 
clothes and seemed of 
below Sam Everest’s. 

Though apparently left to his own 
devices, Kern was fully aware that any 
attempt by him to leave the house boat, 
useless though it would be because of 
natural barriers, would be quickly 
stopped. He found books and mag- 


wore 
a mental caliber 
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azines in the living room. Except for 
his constant wondering if he would be 
permitted to leave the ark and meet 
Josephine in time, he spent the day 
quite contentedly. 

At last evening was approaching. It 
was perhaps five o’clock when the dis- 
tant throb of a motor came over the 
silent waters. Kern was on the for- 
ward deck. Two men came at once 
from aft and listened silently. 

“That’s the Jp,” Kern heard one of 
them say. ‘Tell Sam.” 

The other turned and entered 
house. 

Mr. Everest now appeared, and he, 
too, stood listening. He nodded silently 
after a while and all three men stood 
awaiting the oncoming boat. 

It rounded the bend in the inlet pres- 
ently and Kern at once recognized Snag 
Flippin at the wheel. A canopy, half 
closed, had been stretched over the 
cockpit. From under it loomed a bulk 
in the form of a human being. 

“The Big Unknown at last!” 





the 


Kern 


muttered and braced himself for an 
ordeal. 
The boat came on. When it ran 


alongside the ark’s hull and stopped, 
Kern’s arm, 
came 


Sam Everest touched 
“This way, please, Mr. Cross,” 

his querulous command. 

him to the door of 

[Everest k tor him 
Kern, not knowing what 

cast one glance back to the 


Kern followed 
the house. 


to enter first. 


Lor dl bac 


to expect, 
motor boat. 
Flippin was pz 


‘gage 
to a man on deck. 


issing his stern 


The figure un- 





der the canopy, only half distinguish- 
able because of the partially lowered 
curtains, had so far made no move to 


come on board. 
cyt 


vir. Cross!” 


Everest’s tones were sharp and 
domineering. 

Kern shrugged and entered the living 
room. Everest 


turned the key and slipped it into a 


T o . aS. - . 
inimediately sam 
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pocket of his green velvet smoking 
jacket. 

“The chief will see you in here, Mr, 
Cross. Be seated, please.” 

“Is it necessary to lock the door on 
me?” Kern’s tones were smooth, but 
his eyes were fixed in growing anger on 
the sandy man. 

The other shrugged slightly. 
chief’s orders, Mr. Cross,” 
“Take this chair, please.” 

Everest sat down across from Kern. 
They waited in silence. From the deck 
outside came the sounds of disembark- 
ing and the low voices of men. Pres- 
ently all was still. The wait continued, 
however, until finally Sam Everest said: 

“Now, Mr. Cross, for the chief’s 
benefit, please begin at the beginning 
and tell the entire story of the four pic- 
tures, leaving out no facts in your pos- 


session.” 


“The 
he said. 


Kern looked at him in puzzlement. 
“But I thought—I thought the chief 
was to see me.” 

“The chief sees you,” came the short, 
steel-cut reply. } 

Kern instinctively swept the room 
with his glance. No human occupant 
save himself and Everest was in sight. 


“But I don’t understand,” he pro- 
tested. 

“My instructions were simple, I 
think,” said Everest coldly. “TI will re- 


peat. lor the chief’s benefit, please be- 
gin at the beginning and tell the entire 
story of the four pictures, leaving out 
no facts in your posse Could any- 


thing be clearer? 


Sion, 





There was a ol un of malice in the 
ordinarily impassive blue eyes of Sam 
Everest. 

Refusing to be bulldozed, 


time 


Kern gave 


to sizing up the situation. He un- 


derstood now, he thought. The big 
Unknown was hidden somewhere, in 


the house or outside of it, with an eye 


at a peephole which gave him a view of 
Kern 


the room and of his prisoner. 

















was not to be allowed to set eyes on him 
at all! 

What a preposterous situation! 
Kern would be forced to act a part be- 
fore Sam Everest, with the knowledge 
that other eyes, unseen by him, were 
watching his every facial expression— 
that ears unseen by him were drinking 
in his every word. It was positively 
uncanny. Only a genius in persecution 
could have conceived such a plan. Kern 
paled through his tan, and knew it. 

A soft tapping at the front door 
proved a vast relief, and gave the victim 
a chance to muster his wits. Motioning 
Kern to remain silent for the present, 
Everest unlocked the door. 

There came .to Kern’s hearing low 
words in what seemed to be an argu- 
ment. Then the husky tones of Snag 
Flippin were raised above the subdued 
speech. 

“T don’t either think I’m a privileged 
character around here, Cap’n Sam! 
But I’m the one that first set eyes on 
this bird, and I’m the one that took 
note o’ the size o’ his hand. ‘Tennis 
and golf,’ he says to me. And comin’ 
over in the Jip, the chief says: ‘You'd 
better do it, Flippin.” Go ask him, if 
you can’t believe me.” 

“Come in, then, and keep your mouth 
shut,” snapped Everest ; and Snag Flip- 
pin’s shuffling lock step carried him in 
on the soft carpets. 

He sank slowly to the edge of a chair, 
facing Kern, with his hat held between 
his knock knees, his shock of streaked 
gray hair stiff and upright. He grinned 
diabolically at Kern, and the seams 
about his closed eve grew tighter in an 
attempt at a demoniacal wink. 

This was worse than ever and Kern’s 
heart sank. Snag Flippin seemed to 


know this, and another fiendish grin 
overspread his ugly features. 

Everest had locked the door again 
and reseated himself. 

“Proceed, 
manded. 


Mr. Cross,” he com- 





The Wizard’s Spyglass 
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Kern cleared his throat. “I can’t ac- 
count for all this folderol,” he said 
hotly. “For some reason or other, you 
are determined to place me at a terrible 
disadvantage.” 

“Orders from the chief,” said Ever- 
est with soft-voiced unconcern. 

Snag Flippin grinned once more and 
twisted his hat in his knotty fingers as 
if in great relish of the situation. 

Kern’s eyes had been scouring the 
bulkhead in front of him. He felt sure 
that, somewhere, there was the peep- 
hole through which the hidden eye was 
watching everything. Surely Everest 
had caused him to sit so that he would 
be directly facing this peephole. Yet 
not the slightest abrasion could he see 
in the white wooden wall in front of 
him. Once he fancied he saw a tiny 
hole in one of the oil paintings. But 
presently it proved to be a fly, which 
lifted its wings and flew to a window, 
where it buzzed loudly in an effort to 
free itself through the glass. 

“Please proceed, Mr. Cross,” came 
Everest’s petulant voice. 

A low chuckle came from the throat 
of Mr. Flippin. Kern could have killed 
him! 

A great rage welled up in the miner’s 
bosom. Anger over the thought that he 
was to fail in his mission—that he 
would be obliged to face Hayes Las- 
sater, the wizard of the spyglass, and say 
that the Big Unknown was still a mys- 
tery—perhaps predominated. But it 
saved the day for Kern, though he did 
not realize it then. It helped to engulf 
thoughts of the unseen eye at the peep- 
hole and kept him to his course in the 
he was obliged to tell. 

He told it as he had learned it, from 
beginning to end, in a straightforward 
way which might have caused Hayes 
Lassater to retract his statement to the 
effect that Kern was a poor liar. 

The milk-blue eyes of Everest darted 
hither and thither, and were now and 
then fixed in a sudden glassy intensity 


story 
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on the speaker’s face. Flippin’s one eye 
continued to blaze with a fiendish relish 
and to endeavor always to keep remind- 
ing Kern of the uncomfortableness of 
his predicament. 

Kern sensed that he was suspected of 
being fraudulent, by Flippin at least. 
Whether or not Flippin’s suspicions had 
keen contagious he was uncertain. Cer- 
tainly, though, he was being grilled, 
tested, silently cross-examined, as it 
were, and it required every ounce of 
determination that he possessed to keep 
his wits about him. 

It was over at last. 
been uttered in interruption. Beads of 
sweat oozed suddenly frgm Kern’s 
forehead, but he fought reffxation and 
kept himself keyed up and _ painfully 
alert. 

Everest took out a 
pencil. 

“The name of this mill who 
colors?” he quizzed. 





Not a word had 


notebook and 
ionaire 
bought the water 
‘Abel Logan.” 
"His San Francisco address. 
“Two-twenty Webster Drive. 
“Describe the water colors one by 
one.” Everest was firing his questions 
so swiftly that Kern decided he had 
previously written them in his notebook, 
leaving blanks for the answers 
3 made rough sketches of 


” 





[ have 
them,” Kern replied. 
“T asked for a description.” 
Flippin grinned diabo 
more wrinkled the 
his sightless eye. 
refused to be anythit 1g but 
“One is a pastoral 


+ mi ilk: 


and a 


if 
lically and once 


seamed skin about 

Kern 
deliberate. 
he said slowly. 
( WwW 5 —a_a red 


> 
scene, 
maid with two 
red-and-white 
potted cow—beside a stone wall in the 
foreground. In the near background is 
a herd ina meadow. It was an Alpine 
and the snow-covered Alps show 
1 799 
vackground. 


scene, 
in the distant 
“The next, 
Kern carefully des 
details of each picture, one by one. 


please.” 


cribed the major 
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“Now describe the oil painting se- 


creted at the back of number one,” 
snapped Everest. 

This was more trying still, but Kern 
accomplished it. 

“Now the oil at the back of number 
two.” 

Kern did this, and followed with de- 
scriptions of the two remaining oils. 

“Now, you say you have made rough 
sketches of these eight pictures, Mr, 
Cross.” Everest rose and stepped to his 
desk, returning with a writing pad, a 
sheet of typewriter paper, and a pencil. 
“Please make another sketch of the pas- 
toral water color first described.” 

Kern’s lips stiffened. Snag Flippin 
chuckled outright, and was frowned 
upon by Mr. Everest. Nevertheless, 
Snag began lifting first one knotty hand 
and then the other, turning them over 
and over as he gazed at them and doubt- 
fully shook his grizzled head. 

Kern’s face was white. “You seem 
not to have understood me,” he said in 
tones that seemed hollow in spite of his 
efforts. “I intimated, I think, that I 
have already made sketches which 
should enable anybody to pick out the 





water colors from my collection.” 
[verest’s sandy « eyebrow 5 went up in 
that exasperating manner that had be- 
fore now tempted Kern to throttle him. 
“T requested you,” he said icily, “to 
make a sketch of the pa toral scene 
which you described to me fi . 
Silence set in—a tense and threaten- 
ing silence. Kern lifted his great right 
hand from his side and rested it on his 
thigh. He drew his elbow slightly in 
toward his coat pocket to feel for the 
comforting lump of the aut The 
lump was there. 
He controlled his voice. ‘ Ever ince 
I came to Califo he said evenly 
“T have been insulted, and seemingly 
placed under a cloud of suspicion 
Why, I cannot say. I have come here 
in go d faith, with the interests of this 
° S osmeas fi 
business at heart I have t | you all 











you ask. The remainder of the pro- 
ceedings are up to you. I will do what 
you order in the matter of identifying 
the water colors and in helping to get 
them back. But I don’t propose to be 
browbeaten any further, and I posi- 
tively refuse to be treated any longer as 
you have treated me. I will get the 
sketches I have drawn. They are in my 
suit case. I will not draw others.” 

Endeavoring to make his action ap- 
pear casual, he crossed his legs and 
drew the skirts of his coat into his lap. 
This brought the pockets close to his 
hands. A quick grab, and his right 
hand might close about that comforting 
bulk which pressed against his side. 

Sam Everest’s fishy eyes were on a 
trip, without stop-overs, about the 
room. The lone orb of Snag Flippin 
was fixed on Kern with analytical in- 
terest. 

“Need I remind you, Mr. Cross, that 
your position is delicate in the ex- 
treme?” said Everest in his irritating 
tones. “You are scarcely in a position 
to dictate. The letter concerning you, 
which the chief received, carried the 
information that you are competent to 
draw a very good sketch of any or all 
of these pictures. So, for reasons best 
known to himself, the chief has de- 
manded that you be asked to sketch at 
least one of them.” 

i'verest again extended the paper and 
pad and the pencil. 

“Why?” angrily demanded Kern. 

“We never ask the chief why, Mr. 
Cross,” Everest informed him. 

With a sudden desperate resolve, 
ern reached out and took the articles. 
He placed the pad on his knees and 
fought for the return of his scattered 
He drew a passable stone 
wall; then grew discouraged and hot 
with anger and scratched off the rest 
with a fierceness that caused the lead to 
tear the paper. 

His two cows had doubtful circles 
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for heads, undeniable horns and tails, 
straight marks for legs, and elongated 
circles for bodies. Two dots, a short 
perpendicular mark, and a half moon 
constituted eyes, nose, and mouth on 
the sides of each bovine’s head. ‘The 
milkmaid bore the same facial charac- 
teristics, and had a triangle for a body, 
and straight lines for arms and legs. 
A number of splotches represented the 
distant herd. And the Alps beyond 
would have caused the heart of a fer- 
vent Swiss to swell with thirst for 
murder. For good measure Kern 
threw in a sun with a face similar to 
those of the milkmaid and the cows 
above the noble peaks. 

Silently he passed this masterpiece to 
Everest. “This will represent the—er 
—positions of the various objects in 
the original picture,” he said huskily. 

Not the ghost of a smile flitted across 
the thin, freckled lips as Everest ac- 
cepted the drawing with a bow. He 
stepped with it to the desk, where he 
pressed the bell button. 

A Jap came in. Everest spoke to 
him in Japanese. He bowed himself 
out, presently returning with a bunch 
of white papers in his hand. 

To his horror Kern saw that they 
were the eight neat sketches drawn by 
Judson Cross. Everest accepted them 
gravely, waited until the Jap had 
closed the door behind him, then se- 
lected the sketch of the pastoral scene 
and laid the others on the desk. 

He moved a chair near the center of 
the room and on it placed Cross’ sketch 
and Kern’s masterpiece side by side. 
Then he stepped back and waited 
silently. 

Kern bit his lips and his hand crept to 
the edge of his pocket. Wherever the 
unseen spectator of the drawings might 
be, he was not hidden behind the bulk- 
head Kern had imagined. This was 
evident from the direction in which 
Everest had faced the sketches. They 
faced the bulkhead on which was the 
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case containing the wonderful collection 
of butterflies. 

Not a sound was made. Snag Flip- 
pin rose silently and slipped across the 
floor till, from an angle, he could view 
the drawings. He snorted outright and 
covered his unsightly mouth with a 
hand. 

Kern acted quickly now. He tilted 
the writing pad to a perpendicular posi- 
tion in his lap. Behind its shelter his 
right hand stole into his pocket and 
came out again. He glanced quickly 
down at the lumpy object which had 
comforted him throughout this grueling 
ordeal. 

Dumfounded he gazed at what lay in 
his hands. He held the iron handle of 
a harness-maker’s gauge. He had for- 
gotten that no organized gang of crooks 
is complete without its pickpockets! 


CHAPTER 
THE SIADOW. 


IRN sat dismally in the room that 
had been assigned to him in the 
ark, waiting for he knew not what. He 
felt that he had made a failure of the 
entire matter, was positive that he was 
under suspicion as fictitious in his claims 
as to the identity of Judson 
and vaguely wo anaes if he was to leave 
this lonesome waste of sloughs alive. 
After caonlae. the two drawings to 
remain side by side for a little, Sam 
Everest had plac ed them with the others 
on ~ desk 
‘hat will | be all for the present, Mr, 


Cross, 


ie: he had said, with his face un- 
readable. 
Then he had stepped to the door lead- 


ing to the passageway and held it open 
for Kern. Snag Flippin had sat, with 
rocking the one 
I y 


crossed legs, gently 
uppermost up and down, his s 


or 
ag 


g 
head thrown back and his lone eye 
trained on the ceiling. 

Behind the shelter of the upright pad 
Kern had stealthily managed to return 


the handle of the harness maker’s gauge 
to his pocket. Unnoticed? He could 
not say as to this. Even if Everest and 
Flippin had missed the move, there was 
no telling what that hidden eye might 
have observed. 

Kern had felt like a truant schoolboy 
caught in his fabricated defense as he 
responded to [Everest’s signal and left 
the living room. 

\s he sat there now in his own room 
he heard the sounds of Flippin’s motor- 
boat getting under way. He hurried to 
the window and looked out; but as the 
motor boat had lain at the other side 
of the ark he had little hopes of seeing 
anything of it. 

This was the case. Soon the sounds 
of the motor died away in the distance; 
and Kern Lambert knew no more of the 
Big Unknown than he had when enter- 
ing upon his precarious undertaking. 

A knock came at the door. 
and opened to face Sam Everest. 

“You are at liberty now to come on 
deck, if you choose, Mr. Cross,” the 
sandy one informed him. 

“How long am I to remain aboard 
the house boat?” Kern asked _ bellig- 
erently. 

“Until to-morrow 


He arose 


° ‘ Xf 
morning, LY, 


Cross.” 

‘And what will occur to-morrow 
morning?” 

«| may as well transmit to you now 
the chief’s parting instructions,” said 


[verest. lo-morrow 

will be taken in one of our motor boats 

to San Francisco. In the city you will 
4 41 


. ” 7 
go at once to this number. He handed 
] 
i 


morning you 


Kern a card on which was a pencile 
ill open the door wit! 





Cross. The chief sent me.’ Then you 
will hand him your sketches and place 
before him the matter on which you 
came West as you told it to the chief. 
Afterward you will secure lodgings in 
San Francisco and, by telephone, notify 
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the same person of your whereabouts. 
Thereafter you will make it a point to 
be at your lodging place at hours when 
one would be expected to be at home, so 
that you may be found when it is 
necessary to inform you as to future 
actions. Is all this clear?” 

“Perfectly.” 

Sam Everest bowed. “We will call 
the matter settled, then,” he said. 
“Please consider yourself at liberty 
aboard the ark.” 

He withdrew soft-footed along the 
carpeted passageway. 

Kern had replaced the drawings in 
his suit case, which he had found witha 
broken lock when he came from the 
living room. He had smiled grimly as 
he saw the automatic lying on the lid. 
A careful examination had caused him 
to believe that nothing but the sketches 
had been touched. Anyway, beyond the 
sketches, the case contained nothing in- 
criminating, for Kern had carried all 
other papers of Judson Cross in a 
pocket of his coat. 

So he now secured the lid of the 
suit case in the best way possible, made 
sure that the weapon was still loaded, 
and went out on deck to smoke and 
think, 

Night had fallen. He strolled port 
and starboard under the canopy, and 
tried to arrange the strange proceedings 
in his mind, 

His big 


' 
though they were, sh« 


hands, scrupulously clean 


mwwed evidences of 





his rugged calling. The wily Snag 
Flippin had been led to mistrust him 
Irom the rst, it seemed mply be- 
ca of these hands, unless the letter 
which had followed the telegram had 
supplied some detail of identification 
not mentioned in the wire and against 


1 


which Kern could not 
pared. But it was doubtful if one of 
Flippin’s standing would know the con- 
tents of the letter. Apparently Flippin 
had communicated his suspicions, what- 
ever the grounds for them might be, to 


have been pre- 
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the chief; and the strange ordeal had 
been arranged to test him. 

He smiled as he thought of that 
ludicrous drawing. Just what had been 
its effect on those who viewed it? Had 
they imagined, as he had wished them 
to, that he had merely drawn crude fig- 
ures to indicate the place of the orig- 
inals in the pictures? Or had it 
shrieked to them that he knew nothing 
whatever of art? 

Kern could not puzzle it out. But he 
was to be allowed to leave the ark. His 
loaded automatic was once more in his 
pocket. If he succeeded in getting 
ashore alive, he told himself, he would 
let Lassater attend to the future un- 
raveling of the mystery of the Great 
Unknown. He—Kern Lambert—was 
through with the business forever. 

He stepped under the electric light 
and looked at the address on the card 
Everest had given him. ‘Number 716 
Glosswell Building,” he read. He had 
no knowledge of its location in the city. 

No one paid him the least attention. 
A Jap came and grinned at him when 
his dinner was ready and he ate alone, 
as on all previous occasions. Shortly 
afterward he went to bed and, as be- 
fore, succumbed to the dictates of his 
rugged constitution. 

Sam Everest appeared in the door- 
way of the dining room next morning 
as the amateur sleuth was finishing 
breakfast. 

‘The boat is ready to take you to San 


rancisco, Mr. Cross,” he announced, 


h took his leave. 





and forthw 





Ker 1 his suit case and went 
fi a. sh the living om. 
Everest was | lesk, and did not 
even le up. ide, Kern found a 
main oO r the line engine of one 





of the motor 

Kern stepped into the cockpit and, as 
the boatman offered no objection, con- 
sidered he had made no mistake. Ina 
little while, the craft was shoved off and 
they quickly left the house boat astern. 
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“Genial bunch!” growled Kern. 

He had fondly imagined that, by day- 
light, he might be able to learn the lo- 
cation of the ark. But in ten minutes, 
as the boat threaded its way through 
the obscure passages in the tules, he was 
as completely lost as when Snag had 
piloted him over the same course at 
dusk. 

They came out in the Napa River at 
length, however, and the boat sped with 
the current to the straits. An hour after 
this they entered San Francisco Bay, 
where the powerful engine sent the 
racer ahead at a splendid speed. Nota 
word passed between Kern and the 
boatman, a nondescript, black-featured 
man of forty. They ran alongside a 
float near the Howard Street wharf at 
exactly fifteen minutes after ten. 

Silently the black man held the craft 
with his boat hook while Kern scram- 
bled out. He shoved off immediately 
and, as Kern hurried along the dock, he 
saw the motor boat speeding back over 





the course she had just traveled. 

Late events had 
been entirely in hisefavor. He had fully 
fifteen minutes in which to reach the 
Townsend Street Station—and Jose- 
phine. He would report to Hayes Las- 
sater at and forever wash _ his 
hands of criminal rings. He had served 
to place the necessary information at 
the disposal of the gang. Now Lassater 
could watch the millionaire’s home and 
capture them when they tried to steal 
the pictures. As for Kern, he had no 
intention of calling at the address on the 
card. He had had enough! 

He found a taxicab on the Embarca- 
derovand hurried into it. At the same 
time he saw a plainly dressed man, 
whom he had noticed before on the 
wharf, entering another car in rear of 
the one he had le thought 
nothing of this, however, until, alighting 
at the depot, he saw the same car draw 
up to the curb a little farther down the 


Kern was jubilant. 


once 


chosen. 


street. 
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“I thought there was a string to their 
sudden generosity in setting me adrift,” 
he said bitterly. “I’m shadowed. Well, 
this fellow has shown clumsy work so 
far. Perhaps I can lose him.” 

Suddenly Kern thought he had 
grasped the purport of the entire mat- 
ter. The sang had pumped from him 
all the information necessary to their 
plans for stealing the pictures. They 
even had accurate descriptions of the 
water colors. In the process of obtain- 
ing this information, they had inciden- 
tally proved to their own satisfaction 
that he was a fraud. His bungling had 
convinced them that he was only an 
amateur detective. They suspected that 
he was operating under the sinister 
force which had lodged several of their 
number in prison and which perpetually 
threatened their ' 
So they had let him go his way for the 
purpose of shadowing him and trailing 
him eventually to the man who had so 
seriously upset their plans. Otherwise 
he might never have left the house boat 

\nd when he had finished serv- 
the 
only could con- 


existence—Lassater, 


alive. 
ing them, what might 
in store for him? If he 
trive to elude his present pursuer, he 
thought that even yet all might go well. 
These imaginings passed swiftly 
through Kern Lambert’s mind as he 
waited at an iron gate for the arrival 
of-the train from the South. There was 
a crowd at the station, and he found it 


his shadow, if the 


not be fate 


impossible to locate 
man in the plain clothes was such. 
Presently the train rumbled into its 
shed, and 
passengers pressed through the gates. 
and Josephine was in 


a stream of baggage-laden 


A minute more, 
his arms. 

For a long blissful moment every- 
thing but his great love for her faded 
from his thoughts; then Josephine’s 
gasping sentences brought him back to 
earth. 

“Oh, Kern, I read all about it! 
could have accused you of such a thing? 


Who 
























I was nearly wild, and then your tele- 
gram * 

He placed a hand over her lips. ‘Not 
now—not here,” he whispered tensely. 
“Don’t ask questions. Hold tightly to 
my arm and keep on the jump. I'll ex- 
plain later.” 

She made n 
sleeve as a signal 
They started threading 
idly through the throng 


4 is 
a side entrance 





but grasped his 
iat she understood. 


reply, 
41 
ul 
their way rap- 
and at 
a ] 
hnrough whicn 


last 
an 

reached 

he hastily led her. 


t 
’ 


Taxi drivers were bawling at the 
curb. Seemingly frantic passengers 


‘ q 11, f 
antically to 





and people searching as f 


passengers made a maelstrom about the 

station. Kern dragged Josephine to a 
4 1 1 s > 2 1 

taxicab, hustled her inside, and wl 


41 Ay. ‘ 
to the chauffeur: 


pered hurriedly 


“Drive anywhere, and fast as you 
dare. Mix with traffic. Turn down 
side streets, and ke p tur ing i want 
to lose some one 

The driver touched i ind 
sprang to his seat 

As they started, a swift glan 


and about revealed nothing to Kern 
There were so many cars of 


tions in the streets that king out e 
one in which his supposed shadow had 
ridden was impossible 

Few words passed between the lovers 
—and these were mostly in regat 1 to 
baggage and baggage checks—as the 
taxi sped from street to street. The 


instructions well. He 


driver followed his 
doubled on hi 

turned a corner 
once even darted throug! 
a couple of } 


from the Townsend Street Station by 


own tracks many times, 


every block or two, ar 


e vo 1} * 
an alley f0 


squares. were tar 


the most devious route a taxicab ever 
traveled, when Kern ordered the chauf- 
feur to slow down. 

“Drive straight ahead slowly for sev- 
eral blocks,” he commanded, “then turn 
unexpectedly and run 

This maneuver was accomplished, 
Ql DS 


1 ° ” 
yaCK Tast. 
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and, at its termination, Kern was con- 
fident that no car had followed them. 
fle was jubilant once more, with 
Josephine at his side, and his pursuer 
shaken off. First of all now, without a 
moment’s delay, he would go to Hayes 
Lassater and get the whole distasteful 
business off his hands. Then for the 
future—with Josephine! 
s a big office building close to 
Hotel,” he told the taxi 
1 don’t know the name of it, 
Drive us to that 


Chere 
the Palace 
7 
a 
1 
| 


river. 
11¢ 1°11 
ut 1’) 
bids 1 +39 
ION ) 

ist OoTrnood. 
For | wit 


to Market 


) recognize it. 


the car carried them back 


Street. They neared the big 


hotel, and Kern kept careful watch of 
the « ances to adjacent buildings. 
Here it is,” he announced at last and 
1€ ¢ wung in to the curb. 

? s the Glosswell Building, sir,” 
the taxicab driver informed him, a 
ia n was paying the rare 

Oh, is it?” he replied indifferently, 


at counting what remained of the 
reck of a twenty dollar gold piece, 
‘Thank you.” 

ed the pavement be- 


They had cross 





fore the name of the building, cut in 
stone over the entrance, caught Kern’s 
eye. “The Glosswell Building,” | 
read, then stopped in his tracks. The 
card Sam Everest had given him bore 
the address, “716 Glosswell Building.” 


Ina flash, now, he saw it all. He had 
been sent by the malignant spirit of the 
criminal 


ring to the room directly un- 


der that occupied by the fictitious real 
estate office of Hayes Lassater, and into 
which Lassater spied through his wiz 
ard glass. 
rn was given no time for 
cision, for at that instant another taxi- 
cab drew to the curb and he recognized 
as its passenger the plainly-clothed man 
had followed him from the wharf 
to the railway station. 

Kern grasped Josephine’s arm again 
and hurried her forward. If this man 


a de- 


who 


followed them into the entrance, Kern 
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would not dare to press the button 
marked “Janitor,” as Lassater had in- 
structed. Inside he hurried to a waiting 
elevator and led the girl into it. To his 
chagrin, there were but one or two 
other passengers already inside. This 
meant a wait until the elevator man 
considered that he had a load. 

Kern fumed and fretted as passen- 
gers streamed in slowly, one by one. 
Then came the plainly dressed man, and 
the metal door clanged behind him. 

Over the shoulders of the other pas- 
sengers Kern saw this man’s eyes fixed 
intently on him and his heart sank 
again. He tried to appear indifferent 
by staring over the fellow’s head. He 
understood the situation, he thought. 

The shadow had tried to follow their 
taxi from the station, but had been out- 
witted. After a vain search for his 
quarry, the man had given it up and 
driven to this building to notify the 
lieutenant of whom -Lassater had 
spoken that Kern had refused to follow 
the orders of their chief. He had ar- 
rived at the Glosswell Building just in 
time to see Kern entering and must 
have been as much surprised as was 
Kern himself. 

The elevator was speeding past the 
fifth floor. There was no time for Kern 
to turn the situation over in his mind. 
If he went on to the eighth floor, he 
would be followed, and Lassater’s val- 
uable secret would be endangered. 

The elevator stopped at the sixth 
floor. As it started upward again Kern 
called, “Seventh!” and gritted his teeth 
in disappointment. 

The shadow also left the elevator at 
the seventh floor. Kern, who knew the 
direction he should take to find number 
716 by reason of his familiarity with 
the floor above, pretended a search. 
The shadow engaged himself in a like 
pursuit by consulting the floor directory 
opposite the elevator shaft. 

Kern turned his steps at last toward 
716, and soon was facing the sign on 
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“Nicholas van Orion, 


ground glass: 
Auctioneer.” 

‘I must go in here,” he whispered to 
Josephine. “And to throw off all sus- 
picion, you must go with me. Don’t 
speak to me inside. Don’t show sur- 
prise if you hear me called by a name 
you have never heard before.” 

She gazed at him in round-eyed con- 
sternation as he grasped the brass knob 
and opened the door. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE AFFRONT. 
HE room that Josephine Mahoney 
and Kern Lambert had entered 
looked exactly to Kern as when he had 
seen it through Lassater’s telescope in 
the ceiling above him. At least that 
part of it which was visible through tle 
telescope looked the same. Now, how- 
ever, he had a view of the wall on which 
the mirror hung, which, of course, he 
had not been able to see through the 

lenses. 

The first thing that struck him as odd 
on this wall was an immense glass case 
on the left of the ornate mirror, con- 
taining a collection of butterflies fully 
as distinctive as the one in the living 
room of the ark. 

He was given little time to glance 
about, for an immense, strongly-built 
man had risen quickly at their entrance 
and was approaching with a cold, pro- 
fessional smile. 

He was a veritable giant, this Nich- 
olas van Orion, notorious dealer in 
stolen baubles, alleged auctioneer of 
jewelry and expensive ornaments, and 
trusted lieutenant of the Big Unknown. 
Kern himself was tall and muscular, but 
this man’s great head, with its close- 
cropped black hair, topped his by an 
inch or more. He was heavy-jowled, 
and his beard, though shaved till the 
skin must have protested, showed blue- 
black on his cheeks and massive chin. 
His nose was the most repugnant thing 


~ 
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about him. It was big and blue and 
scarified till it resembled a piece of 
tripe. His little black eyes were 
eyes of a pig, hidden in fat, with great 
pouches under them. 


tha 
Lilt 














[le wore expensively tailored clothes, 
a blue liamond of at least two karats in 
i€ il rr é nin | lu el of mali 
monds set in a ring on one fat whit 
finger, and a watch chain formed of 
eilow gold nuggets across his ex- 
\ breast 
\ there nething you wished to 
tr” Nichol van Orion asked 
b tions on Tuesda t 
pas but we invite ins] on 
( I ta t) 
I | eyes alighted on Josey 
fresh Ij fla 
m su Idet and S. 2 | d n his 
we lip lik ape child 4 
some forbid } eet 
Kern stepped closer and rested a hand 
1 show case filled th jewel: [n 
low voice he said 
Iam Judson C1 Phe chief sent 
ne 
The air of professional courtesy 
opped from Nicholas van Orion like 
e. i swift, appraising 
over Kern: then his piggish 
¢ once more tf veled to SC- 
| ounded fig 
“Who is the lady?’ he whisy l 
cq e whom I just met at 
t] / 1 told him. He dar 
aoe of the man who had 
{ d hin ildn’t get of 
i 1g I € V1 ae h Ik >) 
, 1m OF ¢ l 
n Orion sce led at the girl; but 
his expression quickly changed to one 
f ad: ion t was even more re- 
pulsive than the ¢ owl. 
Kern’s strong fingers twitched at his 
sides. . 
“You shouldn’t have brought her 
here,’ Van Orion whispered half pet- 
ulantly; but the insincerity of his tone 
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betrayed the fact that he was glad 
enough to have set eyes on her. 

Kern turned his heel and ap- 
proached the girl, who was indifferently 
looking. at the golden trinkets in the 


on 


cases 
m1 ae 1 . ° 
theres a chair by the window, 
said loud enough for 
hear. “dll be throt 


time.” 


, 1: - 
Jf epnine, he 
Van Orion to 19h 
é 
« a short 
J ; t. 4 1 4 . 
Iie showed her to the seat, then re 





turned to the big man. 
I’m at your service now,” he sa 
Orion led the way to his desk. 
As he turned his back, Kern could not 
resist a glance upward into the pla 
rol in the center of the ceiling. W 
iter watching through his tele- 
p e ondered It seemed Kern’s 


ate to be obliged to carry on all his 





dealings undet rveillance of some 
1 en atchet 
With none of the civility he had evi- 
denced at first, Van Orion indicated a 
t x Kern, and dropped himself 
eavily to his chair before his desk. 


Kern was puzzled to interpret the look 
the fence’s viperish eyes 
gave him f : 


was a trace 


1 
rom head to foot. There 
of puzzlement, too, on Van 
on’s face [It seemed to Kern that 
for some reason or other he had failed 
to match Van expectations of 


him, or rather, of Judson Cross. 


Orion’s 


tell me what you know 

( cae the uctioneet demanded 
vel 
| 1ely 


forced to 


the beginning of his now tho 


Once more the mii er wa: 


Deg } al 


oughly distasteful mission and tell all 

to this man. Before he had spoken 

half a dozen sentences he felt sure that 

Van Orion already knew all about the 

fai lor this big-jowled fop seemed 

to be ing little attention to a matter 
1 


which, if told to him for the first time, 


hould have interested him to a high de- 


yree He kept stealing low browed, 
speculative looks toward the demure 
figure at the window, and his eyes were 
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not those of a man intent on a story 
being told to him. 

It was all a farce, then, and Kern 
had been sent there merely to further 
test his good faith. So he rattled 
through his recital, and at the end Nich- 
olas van Orion seemed not like a lis- 
tener unsatisfied. 

“Oh, I see,” he said abstractedly, as 
Kern paused. “And you—ah—have 
the drawings, you say? Altogether 
satisfactory. Don’t fail to notify me at 
once by phone of your new address, 
Cross.” 

“Tt will be at the Grand Hotel, Kern 
told him. “I'll phone the number of my 
room when I have secured it.” 

The auctioneer “Then | 
guess that will be all for to-day.” 

Kern rose. He was still at a loss to 
interpret Van Orion’s attitude toward 
him. He showed no suspicion of him 
whatever. Rather, he seemed to accept 
him as a necessary nuisance and to be 
a bit domineering and lofty. 


bowed. 


He rose also and followed Kern 
to Josephine. Instantly his manner 
changed. 


“I should be charmed to be presented, 
Mr. Cross,” he said with a smirk. 

Kern’s blood fairly seethed. He 
could not trust himself to speak. In- 
troduce this oily, bottle-nosed criminal 
to Josephine Mahoney! He guessed 
not! 

He grasped her arm and fairly lifted 
her from her chair. They started out 
under the battery of Van Orion’s fu- 
rious eyes. 

“Cross!” called the man, as the cou- 
ple neared the door. 

Kern wheeled about. 

Van Orion shook a fat finger threat- 
eningly. “You'll pay for that insult, 
you insignificant boob!” he bellowed. 

Kern took one toward him. 
Then the white face of his sweetheart 
and thoughts of his duty to Lassater 
brought him up short. He turned back 


step 
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with a bitter little laugh and held open 
the door for Josephine. 

His last glance into number 716 
showed him the great form of Nicholas 
van Orion fairly shaking with rage and 
direful menace. 

“Oh, Kern!” breathed Josephine in 
the hall. 

“Tlush! Not a word!” he warned. 
“T’ll explain everything when I have the 
opportunity. Now I must get you—er 
—say, what am I going to do with you, 
anyway? I never thought of that till 
this blessed moment!” 

Her laughter rippled out instantly, 
and it was the most wholesome sound 
he had heard in many days. It put new 
courage into his heart. 

“Why, I have relatives here in San 
Francisco,” she cried. “Did you think 
me unmaidenly enough to come up here 
merely at your bidding?” 

Kern blushed. “I never thought of 
that, either,” he deplored. “I’ve been a 
mighty busy man, Josephine, and ter- 
ribly upset and rattled.” 

“Take me out to auntie’s now, won't 
you, please?” she begged. “I meant all 
along to surprise her, so she doesn’t 
know I’m coming. I'll spend the after- 
noon with her. Then you come about 
eight and take me out to a dandy din- 
ner, won't you? I love San Francisco 
at that time of day—the crowds and the 
noise and the theaters and restaurants. 
Then you can tell me everything.” 

“We'll just do that!” Kern cried 
boyishly. “And in the meantime [ can 
settle all my business, I hope, and be 
able to tell you I am free of this mess 
when I meet you.” 

They entered an elevator going down. 
For, though Kern had seen nothing of 
his shadow after leaving Van Orion, he 
would not risk going up to Lassater’s 
floor under the circumstances. He 
would telephone to him later and ar- 
range a meeting. 

Another taxicab now carried them 
to the home of Josephine’s aunt, out 

















To his disgust, 


toward the Presidio. 
Kern noticed that another car followed 


them from the Glosswell 
keeping a block in the rear. 

When the avalanche of surprised 
hugs and kisses had subsided at the 
home of Josephine’s aunt, a quaint old 
maid of fifty, Kern made his excuses 
and was driven back downtown, fol- 
lowed as before. 

He paid his fare at 
the Grand. Entering the lobby, he reg- 
istered as and was as- 
signed to a room onthe fifth floor. Just 
what to do until he had communicated 
with Hayes Lassater he did not know 
But until then he must con his pre- 
with t 


Building, 


the entrance to 


Judson 


rOss 
‘ ‘ 


tinue 
tense of good faith he criminal 
ring. 

The bell boy opened the door and 
for Kern to enter. Kern did 


od aghast just beyond the 


o> 


stood back 
so, and 

threshold. 
By a window, reading 
an early edition of an evening paper, 


sat Hayes Lassater. 


imperturbably 


CHAPTER XII. 
WHAT TILE MOTHS MEAN1 
OOD afternoon, said 
the detective serenely, rising and 
offering a slim, well-kept hand 
“But—why, this is unbelievable!” 
Kern Lambert exclaimed. 
“Oh, not at all,’ 
“The explanation is quite simple.’ 
“Of course it is,” 
a moment’s thought. 
telescope you saw me during my inter- 
view with that skunk, Van Orion. And 
by means of your detectograph you 
learned that I was to go to the Grand 
Hotel.” 
“Quite 


Mr. Cross, ’ 


Lassater laughed. 
grinned Kern, after 
“Through your 


right,” agreed  Lassater. 


“And, anticipating that you would at 
once take Miss, Mahoney to wherever 
she intends to stop, I came over here 
ahead of you and engaged this room for 
you. 


” 
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“You say you engaged this room for 
me? Why, I just registered ——-” 

“Certainly. I deduced that you were 
being shadowed, when, after leaving 
Van Orion, you did not come on up to 
my office. I imagined this shadow 
would follow you to the Grand and 
look at the so that he might 
compare the entry with the information 
which you would later telephone to the 

shee 


estimable Nichola 


reoirsier 
wt 4 C 


“So 1 arranged matters with the 
clerk, and engaged this room for Mr. 
Judson Cross, leaving orders that Mr. 
Cross was to be sent here as soon as 
he had registered. Now, you see, 
your shadow will read in the register 
that you have been assigned to room 
513. He vill content himself with 


this, for he will scarce dare follow 
into the hotel elevator. 
coincide with the inf 
telephone to Van 


reality, 


you 

Chis entry will 
mation you will 
While in 
room 513 at all 


(rion. 
you are ne 
even on the fifth floor. Look at 
your key tag.” 

“Six hundred and fortv,”” Kern read 


—-not 


on the tag. “I’m on the sixth floor, 
then?” 
“Yes. An experienced detective, Mr. 


who gives attention to 


Cross—one 
every detail—never would have reached 
this floor and room thinking he was 
being taken elsewhere.” 

“But why have you done this?” asked 
Kern. 

“T imagined, from studying 
rather haggard face through. my tele- 
scope, that, since Miss Mahoney has 


your 


arrived, you are just a bit sick of your 
job,” said Lassater. “So I have taken 
this method of giving you the chance 
to slip away from your shadow, if you 
care to. 

“You will phone Van Orion that you 
are in room The shadow will 
confirm this because of the evidence in 
the register. Therefore room 513 will 


513. 


be watched by some member of the 
And in the meantime you may 


ring. 
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vanish from room 640, and elude them 
entirely. If you don’t care to, however, 
you may occupy room 513, as indicated 
in the register.” 

“By George, that’s clever, Mr. Las- 
sater! And it’s fine of you, too. But 
—but how about you?” 

Lassater shrugged and thoughtfully 
stroked his trim Vandyke. 

“You see, it’s this way with me, Mr. 
Cross.” 

“Please call 
put in. 

The detective smiled gravely. “Poor 
practice,” he said. “It might prove a 
stumblingblock if we are ever obliged 
to converse together in the presence of 
this gang. So, unless you are to leave 
me “ 

“IT interrupted you,” said Kern 
hastily. “Please pardon me, and go on 
with what you had started to say.” 

“Tt is this,” Lassater continued: “Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, some man 
from the Lassater Bureau, who, like 
yourself, answers in a measure to the 
description of Judson Cross, would now 
be filling your place. But in this cir- 
cumstance I was allowed no time to 
arrange matters. 

“Coming down from Sacramento on 
the Colonel Sandercook, I was pretty 
sure that no member of the gang had 
gone to meet Cross and spy on him 
throughout the river trip. But I very 
much feared that some one would be 
waiting at the wharf in Vallejo to fol- 
low his actions there. 

“You see, Cross was not a regular 
member of the ring, and criminals are 
habitually suspiciois. Then, besides, 
they had reason to believe that Cross’s 
new task was distasteful to him and, in 
reality, they feared him. 

“T was right about Vallejo. You 
were shadowed from the moment you 
left the gangplank. You and I were 
followed to the boat when we left the 
Vallejo hotel, and our shadow made 
the trip with us to San Francisco. He 


me Lambert,’ Kern 
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kept at our heels in a machine to the 
Palace Hotel, here in the city, and fol- 
lowed us to the barroom. 

“But by telephone I had prepared 
for just such an emergency. That’s 
why I took you through the Palace 
Hotel on our way to my office. 

“You may remember that some sort 
of a disagreement seemed to be occur- 
ring as the doors of the hotel barroom 
swung to behind us. The truth is that 


two Lassater Bureau men had _ been 
waiting for us in the Palace bar. Di- 


rectly our trailer started out after us 
these two men began a fist fight, en- 
tangled themselves with our shadow, 
and managed to keep him from follow- 
ing us to my office. All three were ar- 
rested and paid fines next morning. 


The hotel management was duly 
shocked, but our purpose had been 
gained. 


‘So you see why I am forced to have 
you act as Judson Cross instead of one 
of my more experienced men. You 
were known to the gang as Judson 
Cross from the moment you set foot 
in Vallejo.” 

“IT know you said you needed me 
badly,’ mused Kern. 

“Tt did and 1 do. But I realize that 
you, inexperienced in such an under- 
taking, have been under a great strain 
and are thoroughly sick of the whole 
matter. I have no doubt but that your 
report will show that you have already 
been of inestimable service to me. And 
I am not altogether selfish, Mr. Cross. 
So now, if you will tell me what you 
learned, and if you then de- 


” 


have 
cide 
“Any news from the Kettledrum?” 
Kern asked bluntly. 
“Yes. I received a report yesterday. 
It was brief in the extreme. As nearly 





as I can recall the wording, the wire 
read: 
bert. 
an absolute mystery.’ 

“M’m-m!” Kern reflected for a mo- 


‘Sheriff still after Kern Lam- 
Death of Peter Looney remains 


” 
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ment. “And are you going to take any 
further steps in the matter, Mr, Las- 
sater? That is, of course, provided. I 


=) 


quit you in this other business? 

“Whether you quit or not has noth- 
ing to do with the affair up on the 
Kettledrum,” said Lassater. “I never 
quit anything I have started until | 
finish it, or it finishes me.” 


“And, by the Great Tombsione of 


Tobias Todd, I don’t either!” Kern 
fairly yelled, grasping the soft white 
hand in his enormous paw. 

Lassater looked up, eating gravely. 


a “re you from th e first, Kern Lam- 
bert,” he said. 

“Bad practice,” Kern 
“Make it ] 


laughingly re- 


minded him. udson Cross,” 


“We'll keep this room, then,” Las- 
sater decided. “If it should become 
necessary for us to confer in the Grand 


will the: 


room 513 NOW 


Hotel, we efore be able to 
avoid perhaps you 
had better telephone Van Orion.” 

A telephone and a directory were in 
the room. Ina short time Kern had the 
big man on the wire. He gave the num- 
ber of his room as 513 and hung up 

hone receiver sharply. Only a 
had answered him. 
he called up the 
reserved a booth for 


the — 
grunt 
Then 


and 


Argonaut, 
eight o'clock. 
two in room 640 now made 
comfortable, and Kern told 


to the house boat 


rhe 
themselves 
the story of his visit 
in the tules. 

As he finished, L: 
thoughtfully on his cigarette 
into a brown study. 

“Strange proceedings,” he muttered 
at last. “I don’t like it at all—not at 
all.” 

Kern asked for an explanation. 

“Well,” said the detective, “it is plainly 
evident that the Big Unknown has been 
led to suspect your motives and to doubt 
your sincerity. More than this man 
Flippin’s reference to the size of your 
hands seems to be at the bottom of this 
suspicion, 


puffed 
and fell 


issater 
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“Tt is unfortunate that I was obliged 
to meet you in person in Vallejo; but I 
was unprepared for such strange events 
as occurred, of course, and had no one 
there to act for me. You were seen in 


my company Though our shadow 
failed to follow us to my real-estate 
office, or even to know that we entered 
the Glosswell Building, he was able to 


furnish a description of me 


“Now, if I should be recognized 
about the Glosswell Building as the 
man who had come to San Francisco 
with you from Vallejo—well, Bruce V. 


Cooper would be due for a thorough 


investigation, to say the agp P Geiss 
it wise for me to change my clothes and 
habits entirely, and to go clean a ae 
until this business over. I'll also 


place a new sign on my office door and, 
as some one else. In 
othe: Cooper will have 
moved number 816 Glosswell 
Building, and the office will have been 
rented to others.” 

“But suppose I am questioned about 
with Bruce V. Cooper?’ 
Kern interposed. 

“T think it unlikely that you will be. 
However, and 


in the future 
words, Bruce V. 


F post 


from 


my business 


you are over twenty-one, 


have a right to engage in private matters 
of your own. If such a situation should 

o* -, 1 + . - 
arise, simply say you had business of 


ith the man who 
on landing 
more 


your own to attend to w 
accompanied you, and 
in Vallejo, you considered it of 
immediate importance than your mis 
sion to the gang. The arrival of Mis: 
Mahoney, by the way, must have given 
them a surprise. If questioned about 
this, I advise that tell them in 
words as polite as possible to keep thei: 
noses out of your private affairs. Don’t 
let them bluff you. They may try this.” 
“T don’t quite follow you.” 

“Perhaps not. But I have seen the 
letter which supplemented the wire re- 
garding you. It arrived shortly before 
you did. You would scarcely be pleased 
at its contents.” 


+1 ‘ 
that, 


you 
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“Please explain.” 

“Well, you ought to be able yourself 
to form an opinion of the character of 
the real Judson Cross. Didn’t he, 
against his better judgment, allow him- 
self to become a tool in the hands of his 
employer? Wasn’t his life one of fear 
and cringing? Didn’t he end it all by 
suicide?” 

“I see. Cross was painted in the let- 
ter as a rank coward—physical and 
moral, I suppose.” 

“Exactly that. And you must re- 
member that you have assumed Cross’s 
identity.” 

Kern sat aghast. “I must pretend to 
be a puling, yellow-livered coyote if 
any of these rats see fit to domineer it 
over me!” 

“In a measure, yes. 
Cross, you know.” 

“But look here!” Kern cried. 
“Wasn’t my automatic sneaked from 
my pocket aboard the house boat? It’s 
true that Sam Everest was insulting 
enough, and so was Nicholas van 
Orion. But somebody didn’t wish to 
antagonize me too far while I had that 
gun.” 


You are Judson 


“T remarked in the beginning of our 


conversation,” said ‘Lassater gravely, 
“that I didn’t like the air of things. 
This man Flippin suspects you, and has 
passed his suspicions on to the chief. 
He’s shrewd, this Flippin, I’ll warrant, 
I want to set eyes on that man. He 
tried to test your nerve during the trip 
to the house boat, it seems to me. He 
was perhaps hardly convinced that you 
were acting as one of Judson Cross’s 
character would have acted. And the 
ordeal in the house boat was an addi- 
tional test, coupled with the idea of 
proving by your answers to questions 
and your sketch whether or not you 
were really Judson Cross.” 

“And what do you think is their final 
opinion ?” 

“T must confess haziness there,”’ Las- 
sater answered. ‘“There’s double deal- 
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ing somewhere. Van Orion, for in- 
stance, believes you to be the rea! Jud- 
son Cross. I’m confident of this by rea- 
son of his actions while you were with 
him, and after you had gone. I think 
they are after me, and are depending on 
you to lead them to me. However, we 
can do nothing but await their future 
moves.” 

They sat in silence for a time. Then 
Kern said: 

“There’s something I forgot to men- 
tion. There is a large case of butter- 
flies in Van Orion’s room. You can’t 
see it through your telescope because 
it’s on the same wall as the mirror 
toward which your lenses are trained. 
Well, there’s a similar collection in the 
ark.” 

A look of intense interest shone in 
Hayes Lassater’s eyes. He took from 
his pocket a folded sheet of paper and 
studied it carefully. 

“That clears up much, I think,” he 
said. “Read this, and see if you can 
make anything out of it.” 

He handed the paper to Kern and 
rose. 

“Please excuse me a moment or two,” 
he said, stepping to the door. 

During the detective’s absence Kern 
read and reread one of the strangest 
communications he had ever seen: 


Dear Birt: I took Cynthia and Bella to 
the country the other day. Brown tailed 
along behind us, of course, and made him- 
self obnoxious. When we reached the 
meadow Brown told us about the bath White 
took on their last trip into that country. 
You've heard about it, Bill—the time the 
forester caught him in the pool and took 
him for a gypsy, or a ghost, or something, 
and chased him naked into the standing 
grain. One of the girls—you know which 
one, I guess, Bill—wore ermine, and a big 
tortoise-shell comb in her hair. My Cam- 
berwell beauty contented herself with a 
brown-tailed boa, and said she felt so primi- 
tive she wanted to eat goatweed instead of 
the cranberry and currant tarts in our lunch. 
And, by the way, she gave me the orange 
tip in connection with next Saturday’s race. 
You'll understand by the color, Bill, which 
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Play him strong, old top, and 
Tom. 


horse I mean. 
believe me, always yours, 

“Why, this sounds like the ravings of 
a lunatic!” Kern commented dryly, as 
Lassater reentered carrying an immense 
book. 

“Doesn’t it?” laughed the detective. 
“Code letters, however, sometimes take 
on strange texts. Often the writers, it 
seems, try to make them seem as ludi- 
crous as possible. Therein, of course, 
they make a great mistake. If they ap- 
pear natural, and seem to convey a sen- 
sible meaning on the face of them, 
they are of far more value in concealing 
the hidden message. But it is often im- 
possible to twist them so that they ap- 
pear to be commonplace communica- 
tions. 

“Nicholas van Orion received this 
message yesterday in his auction room. 
Through my telescope I saw him glance 
at it, then carry it out of my range of 
vision. In about ten minutes he re- 
turned to his desk and laid the message 
on it, face up. Whereupon I copied it. 
Van Orion then made preparations to 
leave, as if he had been ordered to 
do so. 

“Always when these messages have 
come, Van Orion has gone out of my 
range of vision with them, and, when 
he reappeared, has always acted as if 
the contents had been deciphered. 

“The janitor has told me of the case 
of butterflies in Van Orion’s room. 
But I was not able to connect it with the 
cede messages until you spoke of a 
similar case in the ark. I don’t know 
now that I have struck it correctly, but 
I think I’m on the right track. 

“T was fortunate in finding this mod- 
ern dictionary down in the hotel office. 
Now please read the note again, and 
tell me the first word which strikes you 
as exotic—forced, we'll say.” 

Kern read the crazy thing once more. 
“Perhaps the word ‘forester,’ ” he said. 

Lassater turned the pages of the dic- 
tionary, and read aloud: 
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‘Forester—One: One who has 
charge of a forest. Two: A dweller 
in a forest. Three: The gray kan- 
garoo.” M’m-m!  Let’s see. Ah!” 
Lassater’s eyes gleamed with satisfac- 
tion. “‘One of various zygaenid 
moths; as the eight-spotted forester, the 
larva of which feeds on the grape.’ I 
think we are progressing, Mr. Cross. 
Please pick out the next word which 
seems to have been dragged in by the 
heels.” 

‘Gypsy,’ ” suggested Kern. 

Once more the detective turned the 
leaves of the volume of information. 
After a silent study of the many mean- 
ings under the word “gypsy,” he read: 
““Gypsy moth: A European liparid 
moth, ocneria dispar, naturalized in 
Eastern New England’—et cetera, et 
cetera. What do you think of it, Mr. 
Cross?” 

“You've undoubtedly 
clew,” Kern with 
“But I hardly understand.” 

Further comparison revealed that the 
following words in the communication 
represented the names of various moths 
and butterflies, and were therefore code 
words: 

Cynthia, Bella, brown tailed, meadow 
brown, bath white, ghost, ermine, grain, 
big tortoise-shell, Camberwell beauty, 
goatweed, cranberry, currant, orange 
tip. 

“Tt’s this way,” Lassater explained: 
“The system is identical with the flag 
code system in use by the United States 
Navy. A ship will hoist to her signal 
mast a halyard flying a number of small 
flags and pennants, one beneath the 
other. Each flag and pennant repre- 
sents a word, phrase, clause, or perhaps 
an entire sentence. The names of the 
flags and pennants, in their proper 
order, are transmitted by the quarter- 
master on the bridge of the ship that 
receives the message to the signal of- 
ficer, who refers to his secret code book 
and translates. 


it 


bd 


unearthed a 


said enthusiasm. 
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‘These thieves have simply substi- 
tuted butterflies and moths for flags and 
pennants. Whe cases contain the names 
of the specimens, and each is numbered 
consecutively. Forester moth, for in 
stance, may be number ten, we'll say. 
Gypsy moth is number twenty. 

“Van Orion copies these numbers, 
then refers to his code book, and finds 
that number ten stands for the word in, 
we'll say—or but, or and, or the name 
Number 


twenty stands for something else. 


of some member of the gang. 


} 


“So, you see, even.if their code book 
were stolen, it woukd be impossible fo1 
iny one else to decode their messages 
without the case of butterflies. 1 sin 
cerely trust, Mr. ¢ ross, that the life of 
neither of us will ever depend on ou 


+ 


vility to translate one of these letters. 


“But we've made a step toward inte! 
, ; 

pretation, and we may go further. | 
fear the janitor will hardly have th 
hance to get me a list of the names and 
numbers of the winged creatures in Van 
But if he can mai 

1 shall ask you to try for one of the code 


books, oracopyv. One would be usele 


lage it 


Orion’s case. 


vithout the othe 
Kern smiled wryly. 
“With the code books in my hands,” 

‘| think that our task of 

Unknown 


said Lassater, 


unmasking the Big would 


g 
erow quite simple.” 

rhe detective replaced the chimerical 
communication in his pocket, and rose 
to go, advising Kern to at once take up 
his abode in number 513 on the floor 
below. 

“And what else am I to do?” the 


as | have been doing tor 


t 4 it 
ust walt— Nd 


miner asked. 
many months.” 

“And may I ask if you have done 
anything since I saw you last? That 
1 


is, have you acted on any of the infor- 


mation which Cross’ papers gave 
you?” 
“Oh, I’ve not been entirely idle,” Las- 


sater assured him. “lor one thing, I’ve 
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called on Abel Logan, the millionaire 
who bought the water colors, and 
placed a portion of the situation before 
him. I asked for his help, pointing out 
that it was to his advantage to aid me, 
as | was protecting his property. | 
[ water colors, of 


to the 


: ; 
spoke only ot the 
course, and made no reference 


Murillo 


“Well, he grew hot under the collar, 


1 


hidden at their backs 


to mind my own affairs. 


Whereupon I was forced to tell him 
1 


and told me 


that his water colors ere knoy n to be 


He grew amenable instantly, and 
begged him to cor ider him an ally in 
anything I might propose. So when | 
get wind of what the ring intends to do, 
if | am so fortunate, I will be ready for 
them My idea is, with the help of 
owner of the pictures, to keep fru 
ing the gang in any and all attempts 


they may make to steal the property. 
When they have 


the Big Unknown will be 


failed time and again, 
forced to 
natters 


ut into the open a1 d take 


rsonally. 

members at my pleasure, the notorious 
matters would be simplified if 
had a cop) of that code be ok! Oh, 
*t—so I'll say good luck, 


“Can you manage to get out without 


seen? Kern asked. 





“The 


elevator boy seemed fascinated with the 


was the answer. 


silver dollar I showed him while com- 
ing up here.” 

\t the 
and looked back at 

“T trust that you 
if I remind you that caution will be 
necessary in regard to the affair up on 
the Kettledrum. You’re wanted, you 
know. I fancy that I too would find it 
difficult to why I have not 
turned you over to the law.” 


door Hayes Lassater pa ised 
Kern, 


will not take it amiss 


explain 


a 
| 
i 
| 








The 
CHAPTER XIII. 


LASSATER MASQUERADES. 


ERN LAMBERT’S first act after 

establishing himself in room 513 

at the Grand Hotel was to go down to 

the street and buy a new outfit of cloth- 
ing from head to foot. 

Back in his room, he discarded the 
hated clothes of the dead man and put 
on the new ones. He felt better at 
once. The suicide’s clothes had served 
their purpose in identifying him to the 
gang, and he wanted no more of them. 

Thus arrayed he set out for Joseph- 
ine; and, as before, he was shadowed 
to the house and back downtown to the 
restaurant he had chosen as suitable to 
the momentous occasion. But Lassater 
had commanded that he ignore these 
men who had camped on his trail. So 
Kern drove thoughts of shadows from 
his mind as he followed the head waiter 
to the open booth that had been re- 
served for them. 

It was hours early for the night life 
of the San Francisco restaurant crowds 
to begin. The popular Argonaut con- 
tained only a sprinkling of diners. This 
was in accordance with Kern’s desire, 
for there was much of importance to be 
explained to Josephine, and he wished 
no distractions. 

She had never appeared so alluring as 
to-night. Her lustrous brown eyes 
were fixed on him in silent attention; 
and nothing so thoroughly imparadises 
aman as the knowledge that what he 
has to say is truly engrossing a lovely 
woman. Her red lips were slightly 
parted, and the color came and went in 
her cheeks. Many a bored male 
glanced their way, 


diner 
then scowled at his 
vis-a-vis as if all was not as it should be. 

Their cocktails stood untasted on the 
table. Their waiter seemed to hay 
long since given them up in despair, 
and had ordered held back the prepara- 
tion of courses yet to come. The large 
restaurant was crowded, and the or- 


e 
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chestra had played a dozen numbers, 
before Kern at last leaned back, his 
long recital finished. 

Then to his intense surprise, Joseph- 
ine cried, unconsciously loud enough 
for every one in their vicinity to hear: 

“Why, Kern Lambert! I think it’s 
all just perfectly grand!” 

The diners about them smiled at one 
another, for youth and health are lov- 
able, and buoyant spirits are contagious. 
The waiter interpreted her speech as a 
signal that dinner was now to proceed, 
and hurried to their table. Kern Lam- 
bert was dazedly trying to wipe out his 
previous conceptions of this girl and 
to make her acquaintance all over again. 
He had expected her to shrink from 
him in horror, or to be tearfully dis- 
tracted over his danger, or to refuse to 
marry him unless he dropped the entire 
matter forever. And here she was 
with the color of her cheeks intensified 
anew, her eyes dark with mystery and 
glowing with excitement, clapping 
hands and shouting high approval. 

She remembered where she was and 
looked about confusedly. But het 
ardor did not die. She leaned across 
toward him and whispered tensely: 

“You must find a place for me in this 
great game.” 

“For your 
Why, Josephine 

“Oh, I can do something, surely!” 
she cried in a low, rapt voice. “This 
Mr. Lassater can arrange it, can’t he? 
I’ve always wanted an adventure, Kern 
—always!” 

“Adventure! 
is a—a calamity. 


Heavens and earth! 


” 





Why, Josephine, this 
You don’t under- 


stand. Mix you up with these black- 
legs? Not in a thousand years, girl! 


Ilave you lost your senses entirely?” 


“T don’t need to mix. with them, 
Kern,” she pleaded earnestly. ‘‘Mr. 
Lassater doesn’t. I want to fight them 
from a distance—to match my wits 


against theirs—to block their moves and 
jump their kings and, in the end, to 
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sweep the last of them off the board. 
Oh, it would be perfectly glorious !” 
Kern shook his head in mystification., 
“I can’t fathom it,” he complained. 
“Why, you’re only a woman. You 
have no experience in life outside of a 
stenographer’s You—why, | 
wouldn’t think of such a thing!” 
“When can we see Mr. Lassater, 
Kern?” she demanded eagerly. 
Never, if | have my 


othce. 


“T don’t know. 
way about it.” 
“But you won't have your way, and 
you know it. Take me to him to-mor- 
row, Kern, and let me learn my part.” 
eh | 1.° ° : - 
Josephine, do you realize that I’ve 


looked on death twice since this——? 
“Pooh! Who's afraid of dead men? 


We'll all 


awed an 


ye dead some day. Why be so 


I 
1 mysterious over a perfectly 
natural occurrence? I[ think it’s per 
fectly lovely.” 

“What? Death? Why, 
gruesome as old Snag Flippin!” 

“No—silly! The 
ying, of course.” 


rr 
a 


you’re as 


great game we're 
pla 
eve playing: Humph!” he 
snorted. 

“We'll see,” she 


used by the woman 


She tossed her head 
aid in a tone which, 
he loves and has as yet not won, no man 
dare trifle with. 
carried 
She had used her 
prerogative of having the last word in 
the matter. She demurely gave her 
attention to the green-turtle soup, se- 


This same tone of hers had 


an air of finality. 


cure in her strength, confident in her 
power to make him do her bidding. 

Kern was wiser than many a man 
more experienced in women, the con- 
stantly surprising. He changed the 
subject to the smoothness of the soup 
and the crispness of the croutons. 

He looked for the first time over the 
room. Instantly a scowl settled on his 
forehead. 

“Confound it, 
hyena, Van Orion!” 

“T told you it was a great game we 


flabby 


there’s that 
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were playing,” said Josephine, casting a 
glance of mischievous meaning at him, 
“He looks better in a full-dress suit, 
But, oh, that watch chain!” 

“Why, I can’t see it. The tablecloth 
hides it.” 

“T noticed it before he took his seat.” 

“You'd seen him before I called your 
attention ?” 

“Oh, yes. 
came in. 


I’ve seen him since he first 


You were trying to quarrel 
\ppear natural, 
everything 


with me at the time. 
can't your You'll give 
away.” 

“What’s he doing here?’ 

“Watching us, I ima 

“Watching you, I’ 
Kern. 

“There’s. little doubt of that. Isn't 
this game wonderful ?” 
“Wait till you're in it, } 
Mahoney !” 


“Oh, I’m in it now. 


He glared at her. 


mean: tlave you looked at tha —tnat 
— What's the use in defaming an 
] by ne: in hi after them !”? 
Mais DY Naming him arter them, 
“T’ve looked at him—certainly. How 
else could I have known he was here?’ 
4 > 1 ] 7 Bes 4 +1 ce ° ° 
Kern clicked his teeth. [ft ye vere 
any girl but you, Josephine,” he said, 
“I'd say you have flirted with that 
mountain of loathsomeness. But I 


know you're no flirt.” 
“Tndeed! 


thought noboe 


Every woman is a flirt. I 
ly was unacquainted with 
that old saw.” 

“You haven’t flirted with Van 
Orion!” He stared at her in angry puz- 
zlement. 

“Of course not. Not the way you 
mean. I’m not that common. But I’ve 
just—just looked at him.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because I knew he wanted me to.” 

“Well, if that isn’t flirting !¥ 

“By no means. It’s a move in the 
game.”’ 

“Look here,” he said harshly, leaning 
toward her. “Don’t you dare do any- 





< 





v 
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thing so repulsive as to try to attract 
that man. He’s a beast. You’re not 
going to use your innocence and beauty 
as a bait in any such business as this. 
Such a thing is terrible. It’s—it’s im 
moral, that’s what it is. It would break 
my heart, I believe, to be obliged to as- 
sociate thoughts of you with anything 
like that creature.” 

“Oh, you feel quite strongly about it, 
I see. When did you say you were to 
take me to Mr. Lassater?” 

“Any time you say, Josephine. Any- 
thing you wish. Only don’t even look 
toward that scorpion. Only your inex- 
perience and innocence could have 
prompted you to think of such a rash 
thing as—er—seeming to invite—er— 
advances from Nicholas van 
that is, to—er—appear willing to—— 

“Yes, I understand perfectly, Kern. 
About one-thirty to-morrow afternoon 
would be a good time to visit Mr. Las- 
sater, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes, I'll call him up in the mean- 
time.” 

“Thank you. 
cious ?” 

Months afterward she told him she 
had not once caught Van Orion’s eye, 
nor even looked his way beyond the 
fleeting glance she had given him as he 
took his seat. 

They had nearly finished dinner when 
a bulk loomed suddenly at Kern’s el- 
bow. He glanced up swiftly into the 
black little piggish eyes and drink- 
flushed face of Nicholas van Orion. 

“Hello, Cross,” said the estimable 
scoundrel, his fat face creased by an 
oily smile, his pudgy hand, with its 
glittering cluster of diamonds, ex- 
tended. “I thought it was you sitting 
here, but couldn’t make ] 
wandered over.’ 

Kern, half risen, was glaring into the 
giant’s eyes, fighting for control. Be- 


Orion— 


” 


Isn’t this salad deli- 


sure. So 


g 
fore he could speak or make a further 


move, the waiter hurried up and held 
the check before him. 
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“Pardon me, sir, but you asked for 
your check,” he said deferentially. 

In utter amazement at what he con- 
sidered the man’s stupidity, Kern 
wheeled from Van Orion to the sphinx- 
like servitor. Not a sign could he read 
in the stoic face. He slowly lowered 
his glance to the pad held before him 
as if to find the answer to all this mys- 
tery there. 

He did find it there. 
on the bill was this: 


The first item 


Fie SOOP HOGS c5icrascceremis $ .50 


stupefaction, 
He reached 


A blinking moment of 
then Kern had his cue. 
for his pocketbook. 

Phe waiter glanced at Van Orion and 
bowed, at the same time whisking away 


the pad. “I meant no intrusion, sir,” he 
said to Kern. “No hurry, sir, I assure 
you.” 


Kern got a grip on himself and rose. 
With a shrug which he could not re- 
press, he took the big, bediamoned 
hand in his, and wanted to ring it till 
the owner of it screamed from the tor- 
ture. 

“How do you do,” he said stiffly. 
Then, summoning all his courage, he 
turned a white face to Josephine who 
was nonchalantly dipping her fingers 
into her glittering finger bowl. 

“Josephine,” he said huskily, “permit 
me to introduce Mr. Nicholas van 
Orion, Miss Mahoney, of Los Angeles, 
Mr. van Orion.” 

“Charmed, I’m sure,’ smirked the 
colossal blackguard affectedly, too dip- 
lomatic to offer his hand to the girl. 

She looked him fearlessly in the eye, 
and responded in clear tones to the in- 
troduction. 

It was Kern’s move again. “Won't 
you join us in a glass of burgundy, Mr. 
Van Orion,” he suggested, his voice 
sounding to him like a wail from the 
tomb. 


“T should be delighted.” And the 
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waiter softly propelled a chair beneath 
the huge frame. “I must insist, how- 
ever,’ Van Orion continued, ‘ 
host. A quart of 
and send it to Alaska before you bring 
it in. So you're from Los 


Miss Mahoney ?” 


‘on being 
Mumm’s, waiter. 
\ngeles, 
rise amil caused | C 
11) mie caused Ni 


1 
huge jowls to smother his low collai 


“Los Angeles is truly delightful at ce 
tain times of the year. But Frisco is 
well, Frisco is always Frisco, isn’t it 


“fe ; 
Yes, there’s only one [risco, much 


as some oi her matter-of-fact citizens 


dislike the romantic misnome said 
Josephine. ‘Frisco—the one and only 
Frisco!” 

“That’s the spirit!’ chuckled Nicl 
olas, devouring her with h eye 
“None of you eforming pu ni 
mine! It’s ‘San [‘ran’ to the railroad 


boys, and ‘San Francisco,’ if you please, 


statisticians 


to the lor 





i@ hairs and n 


and the chemically pure; but to the live 


ones its always * 





Van Orion rattled a line of 
‘ ' fe 
small talk « had no 
' ‘ 4 ; 
thought him*capable. tle \ lia 
almost, tin id, though no small 
amount of s! hg or ed 1n his spee 
he never descended to any go a 
* ‘ ‘ 
proachning 21 1¢ ‘ josepnine, ne 
2 i 
"1 ; ¢ saat 7) 
wine  untaste li ed attentively 
iNnern Wa ino wgnored. it is just 


rie wisned io t 


as W ell. 





bout the room for | ater, whose 

warning had come so opportunely and 
in a manner so unique and dis ing 
Ph walt t] was a Lassate 

man, for no ¢ i t the Ie ( ve \ ould 

sent such a message. Had |] 

ter made arrangements with the man 
agement to employ this man for t 


night? He wasa perfe t servitor. Las 
ater could arrange anything he wished 
seemed. 

of the diners 
been seated 
of Jo 
to get his 


warning to their table in the nick of 


Kern studied 
His 
somewhere w 
sephine and him in ordet 


benefactor m lave 


41 Ms > 
ith a good view 


x 
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time. Yet nowhere could he see the 
detective’s face. 

Hiad Van Orion merely chanced into 
the same had 
chosen, he wondered. He fancied not. 


restaurant that Kern 


Spies had doubtless reported that he 
and Josephine had gone to the Ai 
gonaut, and the craity Nicholas had 
considered this a good opportunity to 
force Kern into presenting him to the 


girl to avoid a scene in public. 


1 ] 901 1 ‘ 1 hs; ; . 
Such Musings occupied hninhh tor some 


time. Josephine spoke twice to him 


fore he shook himself from the bro n 

study. 
‘You'd better take me home 

Judson,” she was 


seemed to hear her call him that! 


Nicholas van Orion had risen, and 
seemed. a bit unsteady on his feet 
Nicholas had partaken u inting) 


The waiter hovered abo holding 
coats, and with his sleeve smoothing the 
glossy tile f the unwelcot { 

They bade Van Orion good nig 
the entrance. He beamed on them with 
ilcoholi fervor His he Vv watch 
chain glittered in the elect 

“To-morrow afternoon at thr 
Miss Mahoney,” he said, hobblit 
derou | to hold onen fo her the d | 
of the taxicab. 

\t three urm | \ I 
vehicle bore them away from the b ight 
lights of the Argonaut, Kern, through 
gritted teeth, asked 

‘What about three to l rte 
noon ?” 

‘I’m to call on him at that hour to 
talk over the details of the or] 1c 
replied. 

“Work! What wo 

“Mr. van Orion has engaged me 
his stenographer,” she replied t a 
hundred and fifty dollars a n h 

A painful silence followed. Then 
she crept close to his side and whis- 


pered : 
“Don’t be silly, Kern. 


Ry 
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will be guarding me all the time I’m in 
Van Orion’s office. He'll see every- 
thing through his telescope. I’m not a 
Kern. He advised me to 
accept, else I shouldn’t have done so 
before consulting you.” 

“He advised you! Who?” 

“Mr. Lassater.” 


bit afraid, 
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even know Van Orion had offered you 
a job?” 

“Have you so soon forgotten what 
you told me—that Mr. Lassater meant 
to go clean-shaven, and assume another 
character? Our waiter was Hayes Las- 
I know because I saw him pencil 
the message for me on the back of the 


sater. 





“Lassater! What are you talking 
about? When? You've never seen 
him!” 

“Oh, yes, I have. When you finally 
paid your bill there was a message on 
the back of the waiter’s pad for me. 
It read, ‘Accept—Lassater.’ ” 

“T know Lassater was in the restau- 
rant.” Kern was badly puzzled. “But 
I couldn’t locate him. And how did he 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out 
on Tuesday, May 20th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 


pad.” 

“By George! But’—he became sud- 
denly gloomy once more—‘why are you 
doing this crazy thing, Josephine?” 

“We must have a copy of that code 
book, Kern,” she answered. “And if 
you can tell me of any one who will 
have a better chance at it than Van 
Orion’s stenographer, I'll give in and 
phone him that I can’t accept.” 


ills. 


Ye 
_ 





ONLY ONE WASHERWOMAN CONVICTED IN 
NEW YORK IN 1918 


RIME in New York State decreased to a remarkable extent last year, as 
shown in the report of Francis M. Hugo, secretary of state, recently made 
public. In 1917, 67,969 persons were convicted in courts of special sessions, 
while in 1918 the number fell to 50,072. Male criminals were far more numerous 
than female offenders, 46,564 men being convicted, in contrast with only 3,508 
women. Nineteen thousand three hundred and sixteen persons were found 
guilty of intoxication, 1,989 of third-degree assault, 6,338 of petit larceny. 

In courts of record, convictions decreased from 7,930 in 1917 to 7,244 in 1918. 

f these, 19 were for murder in the first degree, 30 for murder in the second 
degree, 103 for manslaughter, 230 for robbery, 155 for forgery, 26 for perjury, 
1,241 for larceny, 68 for bigamy, and 2 for kidnaping. 

The offenders, as usual, came from all classes of society. The bartenders 
who stepped into the lawless road numbered 78, plumbers 37, actors 6, reporters 4, 
milkmen 3, ice dealers 2, “gentlemen” 3, steeplejacks 3. We regret to state 
that among the criminals whose previous occupations are given are one editor, one 
publisher, and 46 printers. There were also 16 stenographers, 3 manicures, 


2 chorus girls who were proved to have transgressed the laws of the land, but 
only one washerwoman, one feather worker, one law clerk, and one cheese maker, 








Author of ‘‘The Girl He Forgot 


JHIFTY” O’Fallon, alias “The 
Kel,” brought high 
ered motor boat alongsi 
abandoned wharf at the foot 
of Victoria and 
a piling. A few moments later he w 
standing upon the rotting timbers of the 
pier, casting swift, 
about him. 
Save for the army of ris 
infested it, scampering boldly about, in 
daylight as well as darkness, the wharf 


his al 


de 1 the 


Street, anchored it to 


uneasy glances 


el al tila 


was deserted 
This was as Shifty wanted i 
ing a sigh of relief he produc d a 
soiled handkerchief 
pockets, and 
He had spent most of the n wht on the 
river, and was dog-tired 
Garbed in 
jumper, a_ batt 


rom one o 


wearily seat his face. 


oil-bespattered overalls and 
l 


ered slouch hat, and 


heavy, thick-soled shoes, he looked 
a none-too-prosperous “up-river” truck 
gardener or fisherman. N :- 


oO NO one glan 

ing casually at would 
pected his real vocation 

With another 
him, Shifty dropped back 
and for se\ 
out across the broad b 
away’to the Canadian 
other side. 

A slow 
beaten face, 


him, have sts- 


1 D4 ° 

darting survey ab 
into the boat 
eral Abate 


stood moments ga 


som of the river, 
shore on the 
crinkled his 
‘yes lighted with a 


grin 


and his € 


gleam of triumph. 
“Beat 
“Slipped 
scratch !” 
His gaze shifted to a large 
in the bottom of the boat, 
mysteriously. 


chuckled. 
without a 


‘em again!” he 
through ’em 


jute bag, 
which bulged 


He prodded it lightly 





weather- , 





2 James Fdward Hungerford 


‘‘When The Hawk Balked,’’ etc. 


with his foot, and chuckled again. 
sizing it in his powerful hands, 
it to his muscular shoulder 
grunt, and, after balancing it 
there for a moment, heaved it, 

wharf. With a catlike 


1i@ hol ted 


none to 
gently, upon the 


spring he was beside tt. 


Assuring himself that he was still un- 
observed, he brought forth a flat bottle 
from his pocket and took a swig of the 


eshed him- 
and he 


oO 


contents. Having thus 


self, his gaze returned to the bag 


again prodded it lightly with his foot. 

Wh: died was in the bag, moved 
lightly 

> 1 le Ce ay 

Shifty spat on his hands, and, afte 


rubbing them together briskly, again 


hoisted the sack to his shoulder. Stag- 
] +] ‘ raio0} . 
gering slightly beneath its weight, he 


tumbled : ld whar str g 
implied % oss the old wharf, and a 
few minutes later emerged into Victori: 


otreet 


Shifty was quite familiar with hi 
surroundings. Within the past fort- 
night he had made~his way along the 





uighfare several 
as he \ OW 


unsavory thor¢ 


much the same fashion 
imilarly burdened. 

were many produce and com- 
the locality, and it 
mon sight to see men, 
from the 
the 


doing, and 

The e 

hg: : : 
mission nouses in 
was no uncon 
heavily laden, 

: 
wharves and 
river. 


Shifty 


coming up 
warehouses along 

looked not unlike the general 
run of those who staggered beneath 
sacks of potatoes, turnips, carrots, and 
the like, or crates containing poultry o1 
live game of various kinds. Sometimes 
a bag would contain a live pig on its 
way to be butchered. 








The Chink Runner 


Shifty’s bag, on each occasion, had 
contained—one small Chinaman! 

The street was nearly empty at this 
hour, and the few people he encoun- 
tered paid little attention to him other 
than to give him a careless nod of good- 
morning. Once a policeman sauntering 
along the opposite side of the street 
stopped and looking at him 
keenly. 

Shifty ¢ 
moment to by the officer, 
his heart beating a wild tattoo. 

However, the policeman’s 
if he had any, fleeting. 


stood 


staggered on, expecting 


3D 


be accosted 


suspicions, 


\fter 


were but 





a moment he passed on, paying no fur- 
ther attention to the trembhi bag 
bearer. 

“Some close call!” muttered Shifty 
under his breath, as he accelerated his 


“T wonder 1f he’s beginnin’ to get 


gait. 5 


hep to me? It’s the second time he’s 
1, 


1@ Curious Next 


ion to have a 


give.me 1 


might 


once-over. 


time he take a not 





squint in the bag!” 

Shifty was panting and pefspi 
when he brought up in front of a ram 
shackle building half a dozen blocks 
from the wharf, and bearing a sign 


above the door: 
TONG CHONG & 


Comniission 


COMPANY, 
Merchants. 
architec- 
weathered the 
its of half a nttury, and now 


The structure—an wcient, 
tural 


elem¢ 


back number—had 


ms : 
erved, in 1tsS 


hiding place of 


y 


didn’t seem materially to interfere with 
the business pursuits of Tong Chong, 
oily, parchment-skinned ve and se- 
cretive. 

\s Shifty reached the sagging doo 
way, he cast sharp glances up and d ! 
the street. then hastih lipped within 


and so 


The air in the place was musty and 
stagnant, laden with the odor of deca 
ino fruits and vegetables. Bags, b 


id crates were scattered about in con 


DS 
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fusion, and, in some instances, piled al- 
most to the ceiling. The one large room 
was cut off in the back by a low parti- 
tion, from behind which came the 
squawk, cackle, and quack of poultry. 
At one side of the building was a rickety 
stairway, leading to the floor above. 
ring his burden to the floor 
with a grunt of relief Shifty eased hus 
tired arms and straightened his cramped 
back as a squat little Chinaman emerged 
from the rear of the building and pad- 
padded toward him. 

“Hil” greeted the Oriental. “You 
bling ’um again, eh?” With a yellow- 
toothed grin, he indicated the bag. 

Shifty nodded. “I always bring ’em” 


he returned a trifle bombastically. “Be 





Lowe 


Kwan Sing, 


bring ’em, it’s me! Savvy?” 
The Chinaman nodded. “TI gletcha! 
You allee samee slippy, smoothy fella! 


allee time blin 


129 
“4 


lieve me, if anybody can 


um: mtooping, 


1] 1 : 7 x Pee (5 Se 
rdded the bag W1th a ClaWiIKeE 
° . ) 4 . ri ] oy 

movee: ne commented, Ou 


bbe d ad one, eh? 





| rodded the sack sh irply \ hh 

f his boot. ‘Live enough, 
hen we let ’im outa th o! 

been any, bulls of revenu 
iround since I was here last, 

has 4] f 

The Chinaman shook his head. “Me 
ke : sharp watchee out » see 


90d!" commended = Shifty — re- 
lievedly, a We uldn’t be none too 
heal for me—or Tong Chong—if 
they’d | 1 to get next to this joint! 
Is the in his den?” 
Kwan Si rn dded 
“All right. Naav, grab hold of the 





other end of this sack, and we'll carry 
) 


Grinning hideously, the Oriental 
seized end of the bag, and Shifty 
lifted other. Together they bore i 


the room and up the rickety flight 


above. 
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Reaching the upper landing they 
paused a moment for breath, then tra- 
versed the second floor, toward a room 
in the extreme rear. 

Shifty rapped upon the closed door 
three times. 

After a moment’s wait it was opened 
cautiously and a head thrust out. 

As Shifty’s eyes met the jet-black 
slanting orbs in the yellow-skinned 
visage that confronted him, he drew 
back slightly. 

Although he had looked that 
sinister countenance on many previous 
occasions, each time he came directly 
face to face with Tong Chong he felt a 
distinct shock of aversion. 

“Welcome, my friend!” the China- 
man greeted with only a slight accent, 
his fanglike teeth revealed in a repul- 
“Once more you are suc- 


into 


sive smile. 
cessful!” 

Shifty nodded. ‘‘Yes, I’ve beat ’em 
again, Tong Chong—and here is your 
chink!” 

Tong Chong expressed his satisfac- 
tion with gestures and grimaces that 
were also meant to impress upon Shifty 
the friendliness and esteem in which the 
latter was held by the Chinaman. 

The white man and his yellow assist- 
ant carried the bag into the room and 
deposited it on the floor. Shifty 
glanced about the Oriental interior, the 
feeling of aversion again possessing 
him. The room was a strange combina- 
tion of office and den; the businesslike 
desk, with its litter of papers and small 
iron contrasted oddly 
with the 


safe beside it, 


wide couch, set against 


the opposite wall, and covered with 
dragon-embroidered cushions, and half- 
concealed by yellow hangings. An un- 
mistakable odor of opium hung in the 
air, and Tong Chong’s pipe lay upon the 
desk top, as though just placed there. 


At a motion from his employer, 


Kwan Sing went out, closing the door 
noiselessly behind him. 
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Locking it, Tong Chong turned to the 
smuggler. 

“Excellent work!” he congratulated, 
“T don’t 
mind saying again that you are one of 
the best—if not the best—in your line 
I have ever dealt with!” 

“Thanks,” returned Shifty, his eyes 
on the other a trifle suspiciously. “I 
reckon I earn what I get. Now, dig up 
the dough outa your little box there, 
while I open the bag. I haven’t had a 
wink of sleep for twenty-four hours, 
and I’m dead to the world.” 

“Looks like the occupant of the bag 
is in a somewhat state!” re- 
turned the Chinaman with a grimace. 

“Fainted, [ guess.” Shifty cast a con- 
temptuous look at the sack. “Did an 
awful lot of squirmin’ around when we 
first started. Had to knock ’im about 
considerable, gettin’ him in and out of 
the boat.” 

“Did see him—before you 
started?” questioned Tong Chong, his 
eyes narrowing. 

“No,” answered Shifty, “I didn’t. I 
don’t care a hang what they look like, as 
long as I get the dough for bringin’ ’em 
over. He was in the bag when your 
men delivered him to me on the other 


in his curiously good English. 


similar 


you 


side.” 

An amused, half-cynical gleam had 
swept into the Chinaman’s heavy-lidded 
eyes. 

“T guess the joke is on you this time, 
my friend,” he said with a dry chuckle. 

Shifty demanded 
ey) 


What d’you mean—the joke 


‘67 


How’s that ?” 
quickly, 

ison me? No funny business about the 
money, Tong, or |’1l——” 
“Don’t mi 


other hastily. 


put in the 
your 


sunderstand !” 
“You will 
I am referring to what 


get 
money all right. 

i id the bag. 
Shifty stared at the other uncom- 
prehendingly. “I don’t get you,” he 
blurted out. ‘If there ain’t a Chinaman 


is inside 


in——”’ 
“Not 


so loud,” cautioned the Orien- 








wa 


i 


The Chink Runner 


tal. “The room is sound-proof, but it 
won’t do any harm to employ caution. 
You can’t always be sure that——” 

“So the joke is on me, eh?” broke in 
Shifty, beginning to slit the thongs of 
the sack with a pocketknife. “If it ain’t 
a Chinaman, then-—”’ 

Tong Chong laid a talonlike hand on 
his arm. “What difference does it make 
—the he questioned. 
“You're getting well paid for F 

“Bringin’ over the river,” 
Shifty cut in again, shrugging off the 
touch on his arm. “But I don’t want 
any funny business put over on me! 
I’m willin’ to do what I bargain to do, 
but——” 

“There’s four hundred in this for 
you,” put in the Chinaman hurriedly. 
“T meant to have my men on the other 
side explain, but I—er—overlooked it. 
I didn’t suppose it would make any dif- 
ference, as the money was 
right.” 

“I’m not saying it does!” said Shifty. 
“What is it this time—a Hindoo?” 

A sinister smile curved China- 
man’s thin |] 


nationality ?” 





chinks 


long as 


the 
self,” he said dryly. 

Shifty had ; I shed the thongs 
which held the bag, and now peered 
curiously inside. The next instant he 
started back with a gasp of horrified 
astonishment. 

The bag contained a white girl, help- 
lessly gagged and bound! 

Recovering somewhat from his shock 
of amazement, Shifty shot a glance at 
Tong Chong that made the latter re 
coil. The red blood had rushed angril 
to the white man’s face, and his eyes 
gleamed dangerously. 

Swiftly he stripped the sack from the 
unconscious and cut away the 
cords that bound the victim. Remov- 
ing the gag from her mouth, he lifted 
her onto a couch. Then he produced 
the flask from his pocket and forced 
some of the liquid down her throat. 

The Chinaman, who had been look- 


I] 
“See for youi 

1 
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x een ae 
ready sla 
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ing on uneasily, now approached and 
bent over the girl, his eyes glittering 
evilly under their drooping lids. 

“Ah, she’s coming around all right!” 
he muttered, as the liquor began to take 
effect. ‘The trip was a little too much 
for her. Perhaps I should have cau- 
tioned you that ig 





With an oath Shifty whirled on him. 
“What does this mean?” he demanded. 
“Who is the girl?” 

Tong Chong shrugged his shoulders, 
a sardonic smile again curving his cruel 
thin lips. His gaze shifted to the girl 
for a moment, then back to the man 
confronting him, and his eyes narrowed 
meaningly. 

“T ain’t quite sure that I get you,” 
said Shifty, in a quietly ominous tone. 
‘And then again—maybe I do.” 

“Well? And if you do—what then?” 
A snaky look had crept into the China- 
man’s oblique orbs. 

A snarl burst from Shifty’s lips, and 
his fist shot out, catching the Oriental 
squarely and sending him crashing back 
against the desk. 

“You hound!” he shouted, in a frenzy 
“You hire me to 
chinks across the river, then try to slip 
a thing like this over on me. A white 
girl—one of my own blood! I’m a 
crook and a chink runner, but dang 
your yellow soul, if you think I’m going 


” 


of rage. smuggle 


to-——— 

\ piercing scream interrupted the 
tirade. Whirling, Shifty faced the girl, 
who was sitting up on the couch, staring 
in terror. 

“Where am I?” she cried hysterically. 
“Where—where am [?” 

Shifty was beside her instantly, re- 
assuring her. 

“No harm is goin’ to come to you, 
little ’un! I’m a friend—you can trust 
me! Pull yourself together! That’s 
it; that’s the stuff! Take a swallow of 
this. There! Better now? Good!” 

The girl’s wildly roving eyes sud- 
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denly fell upon the Chinaman, and she 
screamed again. 

“The Chinamen!—the Chinamen!” 
she cried hysterically. ‘Oh, save me! 
Save—ime!” Hier voice trailed off in 
terrified sobs. 

Gradually Shifty quieted her, and, in 
broken, half-incoherent sentences, got 
her story. 

The daughter of a British Columbia 
farmer, she had been walking along a 
lonely road the evening before, when 
several Chinamen had leaped out from 
behind some bushes and seized her. 
She had fought desperately, but they 
had quickly overpowered her, then 
bound, gagged blindfolded her. 
She had fainted then, and the rest had 
been a nightmare of terror—and dark- 


and 


ness. 

Shifty could easily piece the rest of 
the story together. The Chinamen— 
Tong’s henchmen on the Canadian side 
—had put the girl into the bag and de- 
livered her to him at night, to be 
gled across the river into the United 
States. He had carried out his part of 
the job, never suspecting for an instant 
but that the huddled form in the 
was a Chinaman—like the others he had 
delivered to Tong Chong and been 
handsomely paid for. 

Shifty explained this to the girl, as- 
suring her that no harm would befall 
her. Gradually she quieted down, striv- 
ing heroically to be brave in spite of 
the terror that gripped her. 

Again Shifty faced the Chinaman, 
who was recovering from the blow that 
had been landed upon him with such 
stunning force. 

“I’m going to take her away from 
here—back to Canada!” he informed 
the Oriental decisively. 

“You brought her here!” retorted the 
Chinaman, his eyes smoldering with 
rage. “I can prove that by Kwan Sing, 
who helped you up here with the bag! 
Can you prove that you did not know it 
was the girl you were bringing?” 


mug 


sack 
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“And supposing I can’t—what about 
it?’ demanded Shifty. “Who would I 
have to prove it to?” 

“The police—if I should choose to 
inform them!” answered the other 
coldly. “It is very simple. The girl 
was kidnaped—we'll say at your direc- 
tion, by some Chinese, who, if appre- 
hended, would swear that they never 
heard of me! I would take oath—as 
would Kwan Sing—that you had 
brought the girl here, attempting to dis- 
pose of her to me—for a sum—and I 
turned you over to ihe police! How- 
ever——”’ 

“You hound!” broke in Shifty furi- 
ously. “You——” 

“However,” went on the other, ignor- 
ing the interruption, “I have no inten- 
tion of doing that—unless it becomes 
necessary. I simply state what [ might 
do if compelled to.” He paused a mo- 
ment, then resumed. ‘As matters 
stand, I to quite a little 
trouble and expense—have planned for 
some time, in fact—to bring this—er— 


have gone 


young lady here, and now that she is 
hand flashed in his coat 
pocket—“‘she will remain!’ 

As he whipped out a revolver, Shifty 
sprang upon him. The next moment 
the two were grappling furiotisly for 
possession of the weapon. 

Watching, horrified, the girl shrank 
back, her eyes distended with terror, 
her face chalky. 

Shifty and the Chinaman reeled past 
her, tearing and clawing at each other 
Chairs crashed 


here’’—his 


like infuriated beast 


over, a table was upset, and vases went 
to the floor, shattering. 

“Stop!” cried the girl. ‘Oh stop— 
stop!” 

Shifty shouted to her, in gasps: 

“Unlock the door—and beat it! Run 
to the stairs—at the end of the floor— 
down to first floor—and then out! 


Turn to the right—and keep going, 
till you reach the old wharf, at the foot 


of Victoria Street. My launch is there 
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and I’ll come—as soon as I finish here 


—and take you back—to Canada— 
safely !” 
or a moment, the girl stared 


dazedly, then, collecting herself, has- 
tened to the door, and, unlocking it with 
trembling hands, flung it open. 

“Kwan! Kwan Sing! 
screamed the Chinaman. 

In the excitement, Shifty had for- 

the Oriental downstairs. He 

would have shouted a warning to the 
girl, but one of his antagonist’s talonlike 
hands clutched him by the throat, 
shutting his wind off. 

Struggling frantically to loosen the 
grip, and at the same time get posses- 
sion of the gun, he heard the girl’s run- 


she sped across the 


Help!” 


gotten 


ine footsteps as 
floor toward the stairway. 

A few later a piercing 
scream resounded through the building, 
followed by the thud of a falling body, 

Across Shifty’s mind flashed a sick- 
ening had happened. 
The girl, in her flight, had encountered 
‘ the stairway, and the 
riental had hurled her to the bottom 
after a struggle, or she had sprung past 
1 fallen! 


) ¢ j 
ie sound of 


moments 


vision of what 


ran Sing. on 


him an 
running 
reached Shifty’s ears. A minute more, 
and Kwan Sing would appear on the 
scene to aid his employer. The white 
man knew he would have small chance 

\inst two of them. Kwan Sing would 
probably finish him swiftly with a 
knife-thrust in the back 

Shifty had succeeded in tearing his 
intagonist’s fingers from his throat, and 
now redoubled his efforts in a last fran- 


to get possession of . the 


tootsteps 


“ 
l 


tic attempt 
I 


‘Kwan Help! Help!” again 
screamed the Oriental frenziedly. 

Minutes passed, but the other China- 
It flashed across 
Shifty’s mind that, perhaps, the Orien- 
tal, having killed the girl, had become 
panic-stricken and escaped from the 


Sing! 


man failed to appear. 
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building. In that case he would have 
only the one to contend with, and Tong 
Chong’s strength was already waning. 

Slowly, with every muscle strained to 
the utmost, Shifty twisted downward 
the clawlike hand that gripped the 
weapon, until the muzzle rested against 
the Chinaman’s body. 

In his frenzy to jerk the gun away, 
Tong Chong himself accidentally pulled 
the trigger. Following the muffled re- 
port, the Chinaman slumped to the fi 
—and lay silent. 

Shifty paused only long enough to 
make sure that the other 
then rushed for the stairs, fearful 
what he would find at the bottom of 
them. 


Descending, he sud 


iv 


{ 
Was dea 


at sight of a huddk e, vlec 
out at the foot of the flight, the head 
twisted grotesquely to one side. 

“Kwan Sing!” The words came 
from Shifty’s lips with a gasp, his eyes 
fixed upon the body of the Chinaman 
amazedly. 

The girl had escaped! 

Evidently, as she had sped down the 
stairs, she had met the Chinaman com- 
ing up, and 
him,.causing him to | 
had purposely given him a shove tha 
had sent him hurtlin 

“Thank Heaven it 
tered Shifty. 
deserved!” 

As he hurried from the building and 


> 


ae et) Ee tals 
had e¢ er collided wit 


se his balance, or 


ig to the bottom! 


ee 


wasn’t her!” mut- 


‘The chink got what he 





made his way swiftly down Victoria 
Street, he mentally pictured the girl 
waiting for him in the motor boat, halt 
frantic from the terrors through which 
she had passed. He would get her ba 
to her home on the Canadian si 
quickly a possible, then mal his es- 
cape from the country. 

React the old wharf, he glanced 
about swiftly, then made his way out to 
the edge of the old ling and peer 


over. The next instant he jerked bac! 


with a gasp of astonishment. 
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“Hands up!” came a terse command. 
“You're under arrest!” 

A man in the motor boat, whom he 
had instantly recognized as Corrigan, of 
the secret service, was covering him 
with a revolver! 

Shifty obeyed mechanically. Foot- 
steps sounded behind him, and, glancing 
over his shoulder, he beheld a second 
man, also leveling a revolver at him. 

The newcomer quickly relieved him 
of his weapon and handcuffed him. 

“Where—where is the girl?” Shifty 
blurted out dazedly. 

“In safe hands!” returned the man in 
the boat. “We saw her running down 
Victoria Street a while ago like a crazy 
woman. We followed her here, and, 
after quieting her down a bit, got her 
story. I sent one of my men up to the 
station with her, to put her in care of 
the matron, and—we’ve been waiting 
for you to show up!” 

Shifty was slowly recovering from 
the shock. 

“How—how did you know it was 
me?” he asked. 

“From the girl’s description,’ an- 
swered Corrigan gruffly. ‘“We’ve 
known for some time that you were up 
to your old tricks, but couldn’t somehow 
manage to get a line on you. 

“The girl said you were fighting a 
Chinaman—somewhere—but she was 
so confused and distraught that she 
couldn’t give us any idea where the 
place was. She said you told her to 
wait here for you, and you would take 
her back to her home across the line. 
Having no idea where the fight was tak- 


ing place, we decided to wait here till 
you showed up and i 

“The tight was in Tong Chong’s 
place!” broke in Shifty. “Up on Vic- 
toria Street.” 

“Tong Chong?” asked 
amazedly. “You mean the commission 
merchant ?” 

“The same,” answered Shifty with a 
sneer. “The commission business was 
only a blind. I suppose the girl told you 
how she happened to be there?’ 

The other nodded. “You thought 
you were bringing a chink over the 
river, but it was the girl. You fought 
the Chinaman to save her, and——” 

“Croaked him!” concluded Shifty. 
“It was his life or mine, and a bullet 
from his own gat finished him—through 
the heart.” 

Corrigan turned to his assistant. 
“Get up to Tong’s place at once, Kelly, 
and take charge of things. I'll be there 
as soon as possible!’ He turned to the 
prisoner, “Climb in, O’Fallon. We'll 
run down to the river station at the foot 
of Washington Street. Think you can 
manage the tub with the bracelets on?” 

Shifty dropped into the boat with a 
grunt. “Ought to be able to,” he re- 
turned. “I’ve managed it enough in 
fogs and through pitch darkness to run 
it blindfolded!” 

“T reckon so,” agreed the secret-ser- 
vice man acridly. “And each time with 
a chink in a gunny sack, eh?” 

“That,” retorted Shifty, as the boat 
shot away from the old wharf and out 
upon the river, “is for you to prove, 
Mr. Corrigan!” 





Corrigan 





POLICE DESK IN SERVICE FIFTY YEARS 
[F the mahogany desk that stood in the West Forty-seventh police station in 
New York until a short time ago had the powers of remembrance and of 


speech, it could tell many tales of the underworld. For at least fifty years persons 


1 


arrested in the white-light district of the metropolis were brought before it to 
have their names entered on the police bletter, and varied were the stories told 
before it. Now, however, the old desk that has seen so much service reposes in 
a storehouse in the city and has been replaced by a less battered one of pine. 

















| Aeadquarters-Chat 


E don’t mind a joke. Fact is, we like ’em—even when one is pulled on 
us. But forty-seven dollars is forty-seven dollars. What? Too much 


money for an editor to be carrying round with him, all in one bundle? 

Well they are all kidding us about it. Authors and friends(?) and—— 
Why the distinction between authors and friends? And why the question mark? 
Why, what author could have friendly feelings for an editor, a boob who turns 


down his stuff every once in a while, commenting that said author’s style is 


“getting leaden ;” that the story “lacks suspense ;” “sorry to have to send it back,’ 
et cetera, et cetera. And this, too, when the author has said in the letter which 
he inclosed with his story: ‘This is the best thing I have ever done.” 

Now can you call a fellow a friend, when he kids you, because, being the 
editor of the DetecrivE Story MAGAZINE, and therefore stipposed to be a “wise 
guy, you have your “leather,” containing forty-seven dollars—count ’em, for it’s 
a lot of money—lifted from your inside pocket? 

Yes, readers, gentle and otherwise, that’s just what happened to us. We 
were coming down to work—yes, editors go to work, just like other people, and 
they work hard, too—on the subway, and some one took our forty-seven dollars. 
Pardon our mentioning the sum again, but—well, our friends( ?), and particularly 
our authors, are kidding us. Take this one. He pretends he is a crook. Perhaps 
he is. That’s just the mood we’re in this morning. But we happened to find 








out that the man who wrote us this letter is an author, or thinks he is. We 
were tipped off. Now, how would you like to get a letter like this, if you had 
been coming down on the subway to your work and some one had taken f 


pardon us. Well, here’s his letter, and we have received several more like it. 





Dear Eprtor or Detective Story MAGAZINE: 

I have handled this sheet of paper with gloves, and the en ve likewise. I have 
Written it upon an Underwood machine in a downtown office while : eno friend's boss 
was out to lunch. The paper is Hammermill’s Alpha Bond, purchased for this purpose. A 
clairvoyant friend of mine will tell me whether or not it is safe for me to call at the post 
office for your answer. 

I am a steady reader of your magazine and have enjoyed your ! viedge of the ways 
of criminals, and your advice upon methods of circumventing cri Once upon a time | 
was a pickpocket, and was said to be a fairly clever one. I thought it would be a good 
joke to pick the pocket of a man who knew thoroughly how to guard agai M.- Keto 
hate to keep your forty-seven—you know how it is. 

Why not print this letter just as I have written it—assisted by my steno friend who was 
a teacher of English until she got married and the trustees found it out—and admit to you 
readers that you are not quite pickpocket proof? No man is, really v 

Crooks have been known, in sudden excess of gratitude, to return money through tl 


mail. But there is no need for me to continue the matter further. You are a busy 


[ am, sincerely your admirer, Joun J. 


General Delivery, Madison Square Station, New York City. 





As we told you, we know this man is an author, and he can’t get a rise 
out of us. But that is all we do know. We don’t know his name. IlV’e just wish 
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we did. For we think, from the way he handles the English language in his 
letter, that he must write a rotten story. Don’t you? 

However—s-s-s-sh—we have a very strong suspicion as to just who took that 
fo—that money. And we would like to know what we ever did to McCulley. 
We like his stories, and buy almost all that he sends us. And to think he would 
let “Thubway Tham” do a Well, what do you think about it? 





The head of a detective agency who boasted that his protective devices were 
invincible is the trouble starter in the novel in next week’s issue, 


GRAY TERROR 


By HERMAN LANDON 


Just to prove that he is wrong, that burglar alarms and automatic protective 
devices are ineffective when dealing with an expert in crime, the Gray Phantom, 
a criminal who has given up the game because it has become too tame and holds 
no more thrills for him, is stirred to come out of his retirement and to take 
up the challenge. He concocts the most ingenious and amazing plan for over- 
coming the electric safeguards which the detective agency has installed in a group 
of banks and jewelry stores. 

This novel, we venture to predict, will make you gasp at its sheer audacity, 
its marvelous ingenuity. It is one of the most amazing conceptions that Herman 
Landon has ever worked into one of his stories, and, as readers of this magazine 
know, Landon is quite a wizard when it comes to constructing startling plots. 
This time, though, he has fairly outdone himself. 

Besides installments of the serials, “The Forger,” by Cecil Bullivant, and 
“The Wizard’s Spyglass,” by Emart Kinsburn, you will find short stories in the 
next issue by C. O. Ates, Scott Campbell, Albert Alwing, and Ernest M. Poate 
whose serial, “Behind Locked Doors,” recently concluded in this magazine, was 
so popular. Doctor Poate, as you know, had wide experience as a physician 
in New York hospitals, and has figured as a medical expert in many celebrated 
murder triais. The story by him that you will find in the next issue, “Without 
Resistance,” is the first of a series of short stories that we feel will be among 
the most notable contributions of the year. 

The next issue will also include the fourth article dealing with the “Inside 
History of Famous Crimes,” by George Munson. This one is called “The Man 
Who Killed a Corpse.” 

SRPECEECEEEE 


UNDER THE LAMP 

Here’s a problem the chief of police in a town of northern New York had 
to solve. If you had been in the chief’s place, how would you have worked it out? 

There was considerable unrest among the townsfolk over some very radical 
changes the mayor proposed to make to the town’s administration. The press 
and the majority of the public were against the mayor’s proposals as they were 
first presented. In order to make his position clear, and to wipe away all mis- 
understanding of what would really be a benefit to the community, the mayor 
made it known that he would address his fellow townsmen at the town hall. 

On occasions such as the proposed public meeting, it can never be foreseen 
whether or not violence is going to break out. To provide against a demonstra- 
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tion of open hostility toward the mayor, it was decided to have the town hall 
well policed. 

The mayor communicated with the chief of police and suggested that there 
should be twice as many men inside the hall as outside the building. More men 
should be outside in front of the building than on any other side of the building. 
The body of men on the north side of the building need be only two-thirds of 
the size of the body in front, and the body of men on the south side need be 
only three-quarters of the size of the body on the north, and the rear of the 
building could be covered by two men less than there were on the south side. 

The plans of the mayor also included a police escort from his home to the 
town hall. When this escort had conducted him to the meeting, it should return 
to police headquarters and act as a reserve force for emergency calls. The mayor 
suggested that this escort should be two men less than the chief would have out- 
side the front of the building. 

Now one-third of the chief’s entire force was needed for patrol duty through 
the town. As the chief was anxious to use every man he had left to carry out 
the mayor’s suggestions, how many men would be on reserve at headquarters while 
the mayor’s meeting was in session, if his entire force consisted of one hundred 
and fifty men? 

See the answer in next Tuesday’s issue. 


Answer to “A Reader’s Cipher’’—to appear in next Tuesday’s issue. 

The solution to last week’s cipher problem is: ‘‘Morally clean, exciting 
fiction unequalled anywhere.” According to the code of this cipher, which is 
in the substitution class, vowels are transferred from the original text to the 
cipher exactly as they appear. The consonants are divided into ten pairs of 
consonants, as follows: B and C, pair 1; D and F, 2; G and H, 3; J and K, 4; 
Land M, 5; N and P, 6; QO and R, 7; S and T, 8; V and W, 9; Y and Z, to. 
These numbers are substituted for either letter in the pair. X is always trans- 
ferred as is. This cipher, as Inspector Steele comments in his notes appending 
it, is valuable for almost any purpose, because it can be carried in mind without 
the aid of written notes with little or no difficulty. 


a> <> <> <> <b << Oe x SD =D 
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If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
Office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
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friends as revealed in their chirography—send Leuise Rice, in care of this magazine, _ 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be rez 
vealed. 


Betty.—The fact that you write such an interesting “hand” when you are 
a schoolgirl of only sixteen speaks well of your mental development; and the 
fact that some people complain of its being illegible should not worry you, for 
that it is so, to any degree, is due to the individuality of your letter formations— 
very rare, I assure you, in the writing of young people. 


Care Ante wiht at a#t2, 


hati e 2 a 


sgaeiies 


The formation of your small ¢, especially when combined with h, shows 
exceptional mental keenness, as well as a natural trend toward the acquisition 
of culture. The upward slant of your writing shows your hopeful, optimistic 
disposition ; while the strong and eccentric underscore to your signature indicates 
a pronounced personality. Miss Betty, I think that when you are twenty or 
thereabouts, we shall hear from you in some form of literary work. Not fiction, 
however; essays, studies in criticism, and so on. I have no more space here; 
write me again, remind me of who you are, and I will go into your character 
more deeply. Send stamped envelope. 


zo 





Mrs. H. O. Brincewater.—I would not recommend you to change your work 
too hastily; in — as you are successful in what you are doing, I think that 
a change would not be for your benefit. On the contrary, try to bring your 
success in the roe He line to a high point by focusing all your interest and am- 
bition on it. I do not give you this advice because of any positive knowledge of 
whether or not you would be more successful in something else, but because 
of my knowledge of human nature, added to my reading of your character 
as shown in your writing. Your writing, for instance, shows me that you have 
eached that time in life when your convictions, your methods, and your per- 
sonality are all well defined and very positive. Now, changing one’s vocation 
after such a period to a vocation which is totally unfamiliar is a very risky thing, 
and the people who attempt it usually experience a disastrous failure. Instead 
of doing that, put a little more “pep” and ginger into your work; read up on 
it; say to yourself that there are higher rungs of the ladder for your feet. Your 
handwriting shows that ambition and enthusiasm are somewhat dimmed. Light 
them up! 

S. B. AMepro.—My dear sir, there is nothing in the world the matter with 
you except a case of ingrowing versatility! You are like a young man whom 
I know who can paint a picture and cook a meal and make women’s hats and 
is a good chemist. He runs mental circles around himself trying to make up 
his mind what he ought to do. I can’t tell him, for his talents in all those diverse 
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directions are about equal, and, being no fortune teller, I do not know which 
he would find the most remunerative. That is a your case, 


> pan ‘vex 
wna ae , . 2. 

You have a mind of hair-trigger swiftness, a clever and adaptable hand, and 
personality in which a sense of humor and strong intuitive powers are pro- 
nounced. Don’t you see that your best line, taking all things into consideration, 
is something which will demand of you the use of your personal powers? You 
ought to sell things, I think—perhaps be a salesman “on the road,” as the ex- 
pression is. But this is only a starter, as it were. How about selling automobiles 
or their accessories? Send me a stamped envelope and I will suggest other lines. 

C. W. Simpson.—Your writing shows me that pride and practical ability are 
the two elements of character which are most strongly operative in your nature. 
I do not like your capital D’s. They show too much suspicion, too great a ten- 
dency to think ill without cause. On the other hand, your y expresses generosity 
and sincere kindliness. These two qualities fight each ‘other in your temperament, 
and no doubt are responsible for a good deal of the moodiness which | see in 
your ¢ bar. The specimen which you inclose for analysis shows temper and 
some selfishness as the most pronounced elements. Despite this rather uniavor- 
able beginning, the character impresses me with its truthfulness and capacity for 
occasional deeds of exceptional kindliness. This is not a braggart, nor one who 
is, in any sense, a snob. A tendency to depression is shown by the downward 
slant of the writing. People of this type possess far more courage than the 
majority. 

Joun F, HaLttoran.—Your handwriting shows a mind which could very 
easily be trained into such special lines as would give you success in following 
the profession of law. I do not say this without foundation for my statement; 
I have examined the writing of hundreds of well-known lawyers and have never 
failed to find a certain strongly marked chirographical type pervading them all. 


At ene Cin 
sy aa al 


It is exceedingly difficult to point out to one who is not famiiar with the 
scientific differentiations of letter formations; perhaps the closest that I can 
come to expli ining is to say that the peculiar spear-shaped ¢ bar, tapering to a 
very thin point, is one of the indications. This formation, however, dces not 
mean the same thing in a different “hand.” 
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S. CotuMsus.—Your pen pressure on your downward strokes is too heavy 
for your ¢ bar. This means that you are quick-tempered and ambitious and 
impatient, but that your will power is not nearly as strong as it should be to 
control all this. You are inclined to be secretive, too, and rather suspicious-of 


others; so much of that warm-heartedness, shown by the rightward inclination 





of your writing, is restrained and denied expression. I am sure that some th 
which have troubled you a good deal will disappear i 
your attention to believing in people and hoping for t 
»f fearing the worst. Cultivate your will power by trying to use it in 
things. Learn to keep appointments with yourself! If you say to 4 
that you intend to rise half an hour earlier each morning, do it. Begir in that 


way and you can go on to greater things. 


i you wilt ae!perately, turn 
1 1 rs rae). Sie 1 
he pest trom them, insiead 
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EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY GERARD LUISI 


This department is designed to give free aid to any of our readers who may 
wish to become detectives, and to tell all our readers how to cuard themselves and 
their property against criminals. Letters seeking expert information along these 
lines should be addressed to the “Detective Story Magazine,” 79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Luisi, without charge, 
if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will also be discussed in this department, the 


names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 
NOTICE.—Owing to an unavoidable combination of circumstances, which 


include some important cases demanding his personal and active attention, Mr 


Luisi has been unable to write an article or answer any letters in this issue, and 
perhaps the next issue also may have to go to press without his usual contributions 
rio r, Mr. Luisi desires any of you who want his connsel 2nd advice to write 
him as in the past, and he wishes to assure you that he will give your letters as 


attention as present conditions permit. 


SS 
EEE 


A NEW JOB FOR CONVICTS 
A remedy for shortages in the milk supply of New York State, such 
‘igs hat which recently occurred, a bill has been filed 1: legislature which 
ng other proposals, provides that cows be allotted to the State prisons and 
that the herds of bovines be tended by convicts. It is u not only will 
this plan tend to prevent a shortage of fresh milk at th but also will 
give light work in the open air to such inmates of the pe itions as are 


not physically strong. 








MISS IN G 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lost track. 


Its purpose is te aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that advertisers who are not more specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


netice out. 


Now, readers, help these whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 
and be happy. 


M cGREW, MRS. L. A.—We have heard from 

your mother and have written you, but 
letters addressed to General Delivery, Wichita, 
Kansas, are returned te us. Please let us know 
your home address. 


RIMM, PAULA, niece of L. Grimm, formerly 
of 1472 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Any ene furnishing information leading to the 
discovery of her whereabouts will receive a re- 
ward from the advertiser, J. LAWSON, who has 
important information fer Miss Grimm. Address 
him in care of this magazine. 


CAN any one furnish information of PAUL 

LEOPOLD HUDOLPH, er HOFFMAN, who 
was at the Orphans’ Heme ef St. Vincent de 
Pauls at Previdence, Khode Island, in June, 
1960, and was transferred to St. Aloysius Or- 
phans’ Ilome in Providence, some time in August 
of the same year. He was taken from there and 
adepted in October, 1906, when he was about 
six years of age. Any news of his relatives 
will be gratefully received by Miss ELIzabern 
DoyLe, 386 Branch Street, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, sister ef the inquirer. 





V ANTED.—Infermation of the whereabouts 
ef SAM GOIN and BOB WINTERS, who 
worked as policemen for the Medvale Steel Com- 
pany at Coatesville, Pemasylvania, in 1916, and 
were last heard of in Yeungstewn, Ohio. <Ad- 
dress your old friend, W. H. Browy, 310 West 
Forty-fifth Street, Newport News, Virginia. 


COSTELLO, BASIL, who was last heard of at 


Pakenham, Ontario, three years ago. He 
may have enlisted in the Canadian army under 
an assumed name. <A_ person deeply interested 


in his welfare would like to give him informa- 
tion that would be of benefit to him. He is 
ree. Address T. J. F., in care of DETECTIVE 
Story MAGAZINE. 


AN any one furnish information of a MR. 
PRATT, whose first name is not 

I believe he may be my father. I was put in 
the Sioux Falls Home for Children in 1901. 
When a small boy, I remembered some one call- 


ing me Pratt, but have no other information in 
regard to any of my _ relatives. [ was later 
adopted, and am now called CHARLES ALEXANDER. 
Any one knowing anything of my parents will 


confer a great favor by writing to me in care 
of P. O. Bex 7, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


If you can assist these advertisers, do so 


OOKE, MRS. LENNIE A.—We have informa- 

tion for you in regard to Benjamin Holt, 

Letters addressed to Scranton, Pennsylvania, are 
returned to us. Send your new address. 


CAN any one give me information about my 

parents? I was left at the New York 
Foundling Asylum in 1878 by some one who 
said my name was GEORGE WARD. I am forty- 
one years old, and have been unable up to this 
time to obtain any knowledge of my parents or 
relatives. Plea write me in care of Drerecrivye 
SToRY MAGAZINE. 


O'HARA, JOIN, formerly of Uniontown, Penn- 

sylvania.—Your caughter, Agnes ines, 
would like to hear from you and see you. Ad- 
dress Mrs. AcNes VY. Foury, 5008 Wainut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


SMITH, MRS. GLADYS, who was living at the 

Denzel Hotel, Los Angeles, California, about 
two years ago. She went from there to Oak- 
land, California, and was not heard from again. 
Iter friend, Mrs. HAzeL Pacer, 6817 Leland Way, 
—- California, would leve to hear from 
cr, 


a ranch in Arizona. He is about forty years 
of age. His mother worries about him all the 
ime. Any one knowing his whereabouts will 
do a kindness by communicating with Mrs. S. A. 
CLARK, 403 Elm Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


CLARK, WILLIAM H., who was last seen on 





BOUT twenty-eight years ago I left Brody, 
Galicia, Austria, with a little girl about 

ten years old, on my way to the United States. 
I took the child to its father and mother, MR. 
and MRS. JOSEPH SUCLIMAN, who then lived 
at 38 Orchard Street, New York. If any one 
can give information of these persons’ present 
address, it will be much appreciated by the ad- 






vertiser, LovuIs BrINHACKER. Address com- 
munications to him in care of the DETECTIVE 
Srory MAGAZINE, 


CAN any one furnish information of JOSEPH 
and SUSANN HOFF, who were last beard 
from at Kirwin, Kansas, in 1900? Any word 
from them will be appreciated by their foster 
daughter, BELLE, now Mrs. H. J. Morrison, 
103 Second West Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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NDERSON, O. 
Vrovidence, 


T., whose home is in East 

Rhode Island, and who was 

formerly a student of the Montpelier Seminary 

at Montpelier, Vermont. Please write your 

friend and schoolmate “PupcG,’ in care of this 
razine. 


ROBERT MARCUS, 
old, five feet e 
‘own eyes and 

n ol hundred 

ind seventy-cight 

ri, and left G 

1916 a 


$s, One 


thirty-eight 
-yven inches in height, 
rather thin black hair, 
and sixty-five and 
pounds. He was 
reat Falls, Montana, 
roughrider; has two 
ach hand, and weurs 
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NY one knowing the 

of WILLIAM JESSE 
heard of in Los Angeles, 
1918, please write to his 
care of this magazine. M 
feet tall, is fifty-two y 
hundred and fort 
curly hair and g 


A BOUT twenty-two 
. When I wa a 
about three years of 
JOHN H. BELLING! 
Marengo, Iowa. Wh 
the Belli desertec 
known my real name. 
Mr. Bellinger was 
Marengo. He and 
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There are over 2,000 photographic Persia r 
of Diamond Rings, La Vallieres, Ear Screws, 
Scarf Pins, Studs, Brooches, Bar Pins, ¢ 
Watches, Bracelet Watches; also our won 
derfully showy assemble ‘Solitaire Di 

mond Clasters. _ LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. 








Diamonds 
Win 


Hearts 
Cased in Handsome Ring Box 


Lofis Perfection eo oeel | $100 a Week! 


is priced un- 
Each Diamond is| usually low. ” 
rotghaleg mounted in| Whatever Think What That Means To Us! 
our famous Loftis Per- | youselect will ° 
fection 14-karat, solid Agenengh tn “They’ve made me Superintendent— 
gold 6-prong ring, pos- ai 8 reale . 
Sasing every fae of | pala by us. and doubled my salary! Now we can have 
grace and beauty. amine the article the comfortsand pleasures we’ve dreamed 
Down, 35a Month, | right in your own q P s a 
buys 4850 Ring.” | hands, ‘If sat- of—our own home, a maid for you, Nell, 
$20 Down. $102 Month, | istied. pay and no more worrying about the cost of 
buys a $190 Ring. one - fifth of livi 1 ! 
$25 Pow .$12.50aMonth, | price and ing: 











oun eee ME 969 bays 5 $125 Ring. | keep its bal. ‘The president called me in today and 

illustrate: s es thestez - | ance in eigh 

i es solid gold and goldfiled eran) month told “ He ve ag — — cor oo 

8; new popular de COA bargains in| ly payments.| | |f motion three mon S ago When he learne 
teed tehes Send Your 

25-year guaranteed Tow as 92-90 A MONTH | order today I was studying at home with the Inter- 

WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 60 YEARS national Correspondence Schools. Now 


{OF TI The National Credit Jewelers my +N: has come—and thanks to the 








Dept. N399 108N. State St., Chicago, II. I. C.S., I’m ready for it.’ 


o 

BROS & CO. isss STORES IM LEADING CITIES | Mie ands of men pow know the joy of happy, prosper- 
| ous homes because they let the International Correspond- 
ence Schools prepare them in spare hours for bigger work 

and better pay. 
Why don't you study some one thing and get ready for 
———_—_—— a real job, at a salary that will give your "wife and children 

a aaa SS the things you would like them to have 

You can doit! Pick the position you wantin the work 
you like best and the I. C. S. will prepare you for it right 
in your own home in your spare time. 

Yes, you can doit! More than two million have done it 
in the last twenty-eight years. More than 100,000 are doing 
it right now. Without obligation, find out how you can 
jointhem. Mark and mail this eeupon! 














—— ere TEAR OUT HERE oe oe 


Ask your dealer for 
y INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2983 B, SCRAN 
Explain, without obligating me, nowt. can prs = the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X 
COELECTRICAL ENGINEER (SAL ESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISIN 
Electric Wiring Hsvinceee eelnanee 


| E Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
| Telephone Work LJSign Painter 
( MECHANICAL ENGINEER D Railroad Trainman 
HMschine:s al Draftsman etd TING 
tooning 


Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker SBOOKKER EPER 

Gas Engine Operating stenographer and Typist 
OLVIL ENGINEER _|Cert. Public Accountant 
Surveying and Map >i TRAFFIC MANAGER 


C) MINE FOREMAN OR ENG TNEER _. Railway sf gua 

L)STATIONARY ENGINEER Commercial La 
Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 

Ship Draftsman rc 

(> ARCHITECT 


2ommon School Subjects 
f°) Contractor and Builder Mathematics 
[ Architectural Draftsman 3IVIL SERVICE 
| Concrete spol lway Mail Clerk 
Structural Engineer —] 4U T OMOBILE OPERATING 
C) PLUMBING AND HEATING Santo Repairing 
[Sheet Metal Worker LJ Navigation CD Spanish 
Oo Textile Overseer or Supt. 5 AGRICULTURE §L Frenebh 
( CHEMIST © Poultry Raising 80) Italian 





Only 10c the copy, but a great : 
pleasure and a big suprise! Present 


Street 
and No. 
__ || 


Canadians may send this coupon t 
International Correspondence Schools, M ntreat, Canada 
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